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25% MILEAGE BONUS 
is yours with Goodyear’s _ 
new Hi-Miler Rib 
Truck Tire. New, flatter 
zig-zag rib tread pro- 
vides more effective 
non-skid traction, bet- 
ter road-grip and up to 
25% longer wear than 
present tires. Sells at standard price at your 
Goodyear dealer’s. 


QUICK CURE FOR A 

SLOW STARTER. 

There’s no grind or 

groan when you start 

your tractor or truck | 

with Goodyear’s YKL , 

“Dry-Proof” instant- 4 

starting battery. This 

power - packed battery is 

needs water only three times a year in ordi- 
nary use because of its high-quality construc- 
tion. Plates are cushioned against breakage. 
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First Prize 


for smooth riding 

easy steering 

quick stopping 
—and it gives you longer mileage, too. 


That’s why it’s the world’s most popular 
low-pressure tire! 


GOODSYEAR 
SUPER JCUSHION 


The finest thing on wheels 


Your Goodyear dealer will buy the unused mileage in 
your present tires on liberal trade-in for new Super- 


Cushions. See him now. 


FIRST CHOICE OF 
FARMERS for traction 
is Goodyear’s Super- 
Sure-Grip Tractor 
Tire. These tires pull 
where others won’t be- 
eause of their wedge- 
grip, open-center tread 
design that gives firmer 
grip in the soil. 


FOR ‘‘QUICK-DRY” 
PAINTING use a paint 
made with CuHemicum 
Latex 101AX—a new 
Goodyear product that 
makes tougher, longer- 
lasting, color-fast paints 
that are free from odor 
and dry within half an hour. You can apply the 
second coat as soon as the first is finished. Ask 
your paint or hardware dealer for a water-base 


IT GOES ROUND AND 

ROUND—FOR YEARS. 

Farmers everywhere 

tell us they’ve never 

found a belt for all- 

round farm use that ; 

comes even close to * 

Goodyear’s Kuincrtire. 

These famous belts can 

be moved from job to job—on threshers, corn 
huskers, shredders, ensilage cutters, limestone 
pulverizers and sawmills. They last for years 
outdoors because they are mildew-inhibited— 
won’t soften up and rot during standby time. 
For a practically stretchless belt that holds its 
fasteners, ask for Goodyear’s KLIncTiTE—at 
hardware and implement dealers’. 


If local dealers do not handle these 
Goodyear products, send a postcard to 
Goodyear, Sales Promotion Dept., Akron 
16, Ohio, for name of one who does. 


Super-Cushion, Hi-Miler, YKL, (Super-Sure-Grip, Chemigum, Kling- 
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Available at your Goodyear dealer’s. paint, made with Cuemicum Latex 101 AX. 


GOOD, 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


tite—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Uhio. 
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for choosing 
TENNESEAL V-Drain ROOFING 


@ Southern farmers have “every reason in the world” 
for choosing Tenneseal V-Drain Steel Roofing for 
their own farm buildings. They know from experience 
that Tenneseal gives the most for the least. 
STRENGTH Being steel. Tenneseal is strong enough to resist 
the pressure of heavy winds. On properly spaced purlins, 
it can bear a man’s weight without damage. That means 
you can apply it to nailing strips, saving the time and ex- 
pense of building a solid deck. 
PROTECTION Four leakproof features prevent moisture 
from entering, give secure protection to livestock, stored 
crops and machinery. Tenneseal does not expand and con- 
tract as much as other types of metal roofing, and so does 
not enlarge nail holes to permit leaks. (It will not burn 
and, when properly grounded, will carry lightning bolts 
harmlessly to the ground.) 
SERVICE Once installed, Tenneseal rarely needs any further 
attention throughout its long life. Your roofing troubles 
are ended. 
EASE OF INSTALLATION Tenneseal Roofing Sheets are light 
enough to be handled by ordinary farm labor, and are 
easily installed to assure leakproof protection. 
LONG LIFE Besides enjoying the long natural life of steel, 
Tenneseal is heavily galvanized to resist corrosion. You 
get extra years of service. 
ECONOMY Tenneseal V-Drain costs only slightly more 
per square, installed, than ordinary Corrugated Steel Sheets 
. and much less than some other types of metal roofing. 
Long life and trouble-free service make its annual cost 
extremely low. 


Order Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing by name. Then 
you'll be sure of getting the best. 


SLTLITLUL ULEAD MOLALLA 
BEFORE NAILING 


POEL. 
AFTER NAILING 


TENSION CURVE 














V-DRAIN 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


TENNESEAL V-DRAIN ROOFING 


rai UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Where high comfort lowers upkee 


UT aside for the moment the clean 

fresh beauty of its lines, and the deep 
satisfaction of its thrillingly able valve-in- 
head Fireball power. 


Instead, dig into the deep comfort of this 
Buick, and see what it means to your 
pleasure and purse. 


Gentle coil springs on all four wheels — 
not just the front ones—cradle your ride 
in level buoyancy, soak up road rough- 
ness like moss underfoot. 


Yet coil springs are practically breakproof 
even under the most severe going — and never 
need greasing, servicing or 
attention. 


The rigid torque-tube 
found in every Buick does 
more than add the safe 
comfort of a firm and ride- 


FOUR-WAY FOREFRONT — this rugged front 
end (1) sets the style note, (2) saves on repair costs — 
vertical bars are individually replaceable, (3) avoids 
“locking horns,” (4) makes parking and garaging easier. 


“ally LEE Ef ol 





steadying driving keel—it also seals the 
moving parts of your power relay system 
from damage by dirt, sand, mud and stones. 


Buick’s wide rims do double duty too. 
For these wide rims provide better car 
control, cut sway and swerve on sharp 
turns— and increase tire life to boot. 


And if you choose the oil-cushioned 
smoothness of Dynaflow Drive* for its 
wonderful comfort, you get a bonus there 
too. You save on clutch maintenance — 
there’s no clutch pedal. You save on 
transmission maintenance and the rear- 
axle expenses likely to go with it. And 
you find there’s less engine 
upkeep because normal 
shocks and strains are oil- 
pillowed by Dynaflow. 


-. it really pays to be 
comfortable — in Buick. 


WHATEVER YOUR PRICE RANGE 


1 / r 0 Breeder be 
Beller buy Buick Ve 


Especially when you find Buick ride and 
room and size and straight-eight power 
all packaged at prices under many sixes 
today —as a visit to your Buick dealer 
will prove. Go see him first chance you 
get and enjoy that Buick-comfortable feel- 
ing yourself. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Only BUICK has Dynaplow— 


and with if goes: HIGHER-COMPRESSION Fire- 
ball valve-in-head power in three engines. (New F-263 engine 
in SUPER models.) » NEW-PATTERN STYLING, with MULTI- 
GUARD forefront, taper-through fenders, “‘double bubble” 
taillights * WIDE-ANGLE VISIBILITY, close-up road view both 
forward and back *« TRAFFIC-HANDY SIZE, less over-all 
length for easier parking and garaging, short turning radius ¢ 
EXTRA-WIDE SEATS cradled between the axles * SOFT 
BUICK RIDE, from all-coil springing, Safety -Ride rims, low- 
pressure tires, ride-steadying torque-tube « WIDE ARRAY 
OF MODELS with Body by Fisher. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening, 


*Dynaflow Drive is standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on SUPER and SPECIAL models, 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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New 3-Speed Automatic 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPK 


ee wonderful new value from General Electric brings you the 





complete world of happy listening. Not only a fine radio-phono- 
graph, but a truly up-to-date instrument that will play your favorite 
records—all sizes—all three speeds—automatically. With universally 
acclaimed tonal beauty made possible by the incomparable G-E 
Electronic Reproducer. Standard AM radio plus crystal-clear, vir- 
tually static-free, genuine Armstrong FM radio. Superb cabinet of 


enduring loveliness with hand-rubbed, genuine mahogany veneered 
$9299>* 


Also in beautiful blond, Model 753, $239.95* 


top and sides, finely figured doors. Model 752. See it. 


Hear it. Enjoy it. There is no finer instrument at.... 


General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 


*Prices slightly higher West and South, 


You COR fl fou confidence we 


GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 











We Honor 27 


Carolinas-Virginia Counties 


First honors this month to Yadkin, Davie, and Iredell County 


farmers who get the first North Carolina REA loan for a new 


rural telephone cooperative—$518,000 to build 528 miles of line 


for 2,456 rural families; interest, 2 per cent; term, 35 years. 


Now read about 24 other progressive counties, 


South Carolina 


Barnwell—For leading all counties 
of state in planting pine tree seedlings 
the past season—3,87 1,500, according to 
Forest Service records. . . . For present 
crop proof that thicker planting and 
better fertilizing of corn pays hand- 
some profits. 


Charleston—For real business meth- 
ods in marketing sweet corn—a growers’ 
cooperative organized, built packing 
shed, trained picking and packing crew, 
held USDA inspection. 


Clarendon—For a fine example 
proving that irrigation pays: L. C. Pro- 
thro saved his tobacco crop and fescue- 
Ladino grazing during drouth with wa- 
ter pumped from nearby lakes. 


Dorchester — For excellent demon- 
stration of Victorgrain oats variety—75 
bushels per acre. . . . Big money from 
hogs: $30,000 worth shipped through its 
co-op in June. 


Florence—For whopping attendance 
of clubsters at 4-H camp—200, making 
the county’s largest on record—and for 
32 years of 4-H camp groups “without 
serious injury, mishap, or deplorable 
misbehavior.” 


Greenwood—For more evidence of 
dairying progress — pasteurizing pla nt 
showing surplus of milk because of high 
production even in dry weather, and 
7 new producers waiting to get on pas- 
teurizing plant’s list. 


Hampton—For gratifying success of 
Yemassee livestock market’s initial sale, 
300 cattle and 500 hogs. . . . Ninth Wa- 
termelon Festival’s business-with-pleas- 
ure program with fine exhibit to show 
new varieties, diseases, dusts for con- 
trol, etc. 





Richland — For farmers growing 
Turkish tobacco, now harvesting, who 
are well pleased with yields. . . . Wood- 
land owners who have found in BHC a 
promising control for the pine beetle. 


Sumter—For farmers stirred up over 
the “$500,000 annually leaving the 
county for milk” who have organized a 
milk cooperative—first co-op to get its 
finances handled through the Bank for 
Cooperatives. 


Virginia 

Nelson—For great interest in both 
corn and pasture clubs backed by coun- 
ty agronomy committee. . . . Improving 
livestock quality and increasing numbers 
—14 purebred sires placed with farmers 
in county last year. . . . J. M. Davis for 
reviving an old craft, tanning three or 
four hides a year by processing them in 
his homemade tannery. 


Powhatan—For remarkable increase 
in dairy farming. Says County Agent 
H. W. Henry: “The Powhatan DHIA 
produced a million pounds milk in May 
—1,235 cows in the association averaged 
839 pounds milk and 33.8 pounds but- 
terfat.”. Soil conservation field day 
for Piedmont District held at the H. V. 
Palmore farm, described as “a splendid 
demonstration of how the right com- 
bination of soil conservation practices 
can save the soil and plant food and 
make money for the farmer.” 


Roanoke — For successful fat calf 
show .. . 39 fine calves topped by 800- 
pound Angus owned by Bedford Coun- 
ty 4-H’er Douglas Holland. . . . For 
4-H’er Lyle Martin who grew 160 bush- 
els corn per acre last year, highest in 
county. .. . The entire county for win- 
ning top place in seven-county area for 
producing highest yield over past 10- 
year average. 


Stafford—For 100 per cent increase 
in Ladino clover-orchardgrass pasture. 
; New recreation area bought on 
Aquia Creek and Potomac River to serve 
all groups. . . . Folks getting ready for 
big 10-county agricultural fair at Fred- 
ericksburg, Sept. 11 to 16... . ! 500 fine 
feeder calves expected to be offered at 
sale Oct. 18 


Scott — For leading state in setting 
trees. Gate City vo-ag department, with 
A. M. Starnes, teacher, set out the re- 
markable total of 107,000 seedlings last 
season. FFA boys and farmers in com- 
munity took active part. 


North Carolina 


Carteret—For producing and _ ship- 
ping several million tomato plants de- 
scribed by the eastern receivers as “some 
of the finest produced in this part of the 
United States.” 


Forsyth—For Cletus Reid who bal- 
ances tobacco farming with 1,500 laying 
hens, fat broilers, 11 brood sows, a 
growing beef cattle business, and 
enough improved pasture to provide 
grazing for all. 


Hertford—For J. W. Summer who 
demonstrated that Ladino pasture saves 
money when he fed 33 hogs 10 weeks 
and realized a profit of $310. 


Johnston — For growers who are 
keeping a sharp eye for the appearance 
of black rot in sweet potatoes and have 
been destroying the plants wherever the 
disease has shown up. 


Montgomery —For 150 farmers— 
both small and large operators—who at- 
tended demonstrations on how to con- 
trol the boll weevil. 


Perquimans—For farmers who are 
installing hog self-waterers which are 
good savers of time. (Preston Nixon, 
4-H’er had the first.) 


Person—For the opening of a new 
livestock market at Roxboro, with the 
first auction a big success. 


Rowan—For a tree-setting campaign 
this spring with the eighth grade in six 
schools setting over 3,000 poplar, white 
oak, and pine trees. (Trees were set 
about schools, in public parks, and on 
parents’ property.) 


Wake—For those men who are really 
putting sheep back on the “upgrade 
and are going into the purebred busi- 
ness, buying good foundation stock. 


Washington — For the cooperative 
lamb sale at Plymouth where 406 lambs 
were sold, with the top bringing 29 
cents....! 50 lambs and bucks selected 
and bought by local farmers for breed- 
ing purposes. 
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Double-Duty Beauty 


Handiest thing on four wheels! The all-purpose Chrysler Traveler— 


it converts in seconds from a smart 6-passenger sedan into a 3-passenger 


cargo carrier with unlimited farm and sports use. Hinged rear seat 
folds level on the floor, providing a flat deck 6Y2' long by 3%’ wide, 


extending from the rear of the luggage compartment almost to the back of 


the front seat. You can sleep in it... camp in it... haul almost as much 
as you could in a small truck! Be sure to see it at your dealer's. 

You'll find built-in value all the way through that only Chrysler offers 
today. Comfort... performance ... safety .. . dependability that we 
believe will keep you driving Chryslers from now on. 


=f 








Chrysler Driving Advantages: 


See it — drive it aoe Prestomatic Fluid Drive Transmission - + + auto- 
matic gear shifting with exclusive car control! 
High Compression Spitfire Engine . . . extra 


power at all speeds. Superfinished parts for 
longer life. Chemically treated cylinder walls for 
far greater wear! Waterproof Ignition System 
. » + prevents stalling in flood or storm—instant 
starts in dampest weather. Full Flow Oil Filter 
keeps oil clean. 


there’s built-in value 


all the way through! 


you can’t afford to miss! 








Utility of the Traveler 
is increased by sturdy 
luggage rack on roof, 
Wood skids provide 
easy loading space, 











Rear seat cushion folds against back of front seat. Rear seat back turns down on supporting chrome 


bar attached to seat cushion. Spare tire can be carried in luggage compartment well or in passenger 


compartment. Upholstery is long-wearing plastic material that resembles grained alligator. 


Chrysler Comfort Advantages: 
Chair Height Seats . . . no crouching on the floor, 
no jackknife discomfort! Functional Design . . . 
full room for your head, legs, shoulders. Easy 
to enter and leave. Center-arm Steering . . . 
minimizes road shock, eliminates wheel fight. 
Rubber Body Mountings . . . Floating Power 

. eliminate vibration, help coordinate spring 
and shock absorber action, give softest, smooth. 
est ride in history. 


The Beautiful CH RYS LER with Fluid Drive 





























































Chrysler Safety Advantages: 
Safety Rim Wheels . . . won't throw tires after 
blowouts at normal speeds. Constant Speed 
Windshield Wiper . . . electrically operated— 
won't slow down when you step on gas. Safe 
Guard Hydraulic Brakes . . . exclusive balanced 
brake power, smoother stops, less pedal pres- 
sure. Cyclebonded linings for double the wear. 
Full vision . . . unobstructed view wherever you 
need it. 
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JERIS KILLS DANDRUFF GERMS*ON 
CONTACT. *Pityrosporum ovale, 
which many authorities recognize 


asthe cause ofinfectious Ws 
dandruft is destroyed on 
contact by Jeris Anti- | 
septic Hair Tonic. 
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JERIS 


is the Champ” 


wm Kit. Deuces 


for greaseless 
good grooming, 

and healthier, 
handsomer hair, 


KIRK DOUGLAS stor of “CHAMPION” 
A Stanley Kramer Production 
for United Artists 





ONLY DANDRUFF. 
DESTROYING* JERIS HAS 
THIS FRESH, CLEAN -SCENTED 
MASCULINE FRAGRANCE 


, 


o 


Only JERIS brings you all these hair 
benefits: 1. Greaseless good grooming. 
2. Healthier, handsomer hair. 3. Scalp- 
stimulation: Daily JERIS massage helps 
promote healthy hair growth, relieves 
dry scalp, excessive falling hair. 4. 
Destroys dandruff germs* on contact, 
antiseptic action instantly removes ugly 
dandruff flakes. 5. Exclusive masculine 
fragrance: Daily use leaves hair clean- 
scented. Get JERIS today at drug 
counters—professional applications at 
barber shops everywhere. 








When Jack's pate was oily 
His hair appeal was nil. 

He switched to greaseless JERIS 
And now he’s _£ 
got his Jill. 














JERIS Hair 
Tonic is not 
greasy to the 
touch, won’t discolor coat collars, can’t 
soil shirts, stain hats or upholstery. 








Liked FFA Features 

I don’t think I have ever seen such 
a fine tribute to the Future Farmers 
of America and their teachers as The 
Progressive Farmer carried in the Au- 
gust issue. As I visit my students they 
comment on it. “Have you seen the 
last Progressive Farmer?” they ask. 

We appreciate this recognition 
from your fine organization. I re- 
ceived a color print of the cover and 
framed it for our classroom. 

I should like to give you and all 
members of The Progressive Farmer 
staff a standing invitation to visit us 
when you are in this county. 

Fred W. Davis, Teacher of 

Agriculture, Wilkes County, N. C. 


A 1950 graduate of N. C. State 
College, I am now opening up a new 
department of vo- 
cational agriculture 
in Burke County. I 
am faced with the 
problem of “selling” 
the program of vo- 
cational agriculture 
here, as well as hav- 
ing to gain the people’s confidence 
in me as a teacher. I have found the 
cover page of the August Progressive 
Farmer an excellent advertisement 
for my program. It saves me many 
words of explanation to the boys and 
their parents. | Russell M. Gaylord, 

Teacher of Agriculture. 








Merge Farm Organizations 


All the farmers should organize 
themselves into a collective bargain- 
ing association—an effective one—and 
stand together for the good of all. 
John L. Lewis would have to quit 
“cutting up” because he would be 
afraid of the organized farmers. The 
Farm Bureau, Farmers Union, and 
Grange should*come together in a 
mighty union of “Farm Brotherhood.” 

Charles B. Johnson, Sr. 


Good News From Japan 


Over here on a trip in Japan I am 
thinking of the memorable letters Dr. 
Poe wrote about the country years 
ago and published in his book, Where 
Half the World Is Waking Up. 

Since then farm methods have no 
doubt become even more intensive 
because of the ever-growing pressure 


The Editor’s Talk With Subseribers 


ALK about changing times—well, 
hardly anything has changed 
more than getting up a September 
issue of The Progressive Farmer. 
A few years ago it wasn’t much of 
a job. September farm work in the 
Carolinas and Virginia was mainly 
picking and ginning cotton, selling 
tobacco, and preparing for a little 
clover and small grain—all old stuff. 
Now all this is changed. “Give us 
the very latest information about pas- 
tures,” cry farmers in Virginia, in 
North Carolina, and in South Caro- 
lina. Everywhere farmers are dis- 
covering that the warm South rather 
than the cold North should be indeed 
“The Land of Green Pastures” on this 
continent (as urged in our editorial 
on page 20). Hence they are saying 
in effect, “We are just about 100 
years late in waking up to the truth 
of George Washington’s saying, ‘My 
countrymen have too little knowledge 
of the profits of grasslands.” Read 
Mr. Painter’s article on page 17. 


Furthermore, pasture informa- 
tion that isn’t up to date may not 
be real information at all: it may be 
misinformation. Just a few years ago, 
for example, experts told us when 
to sow “pasture mixtures,” several 
different grasses and clovers mixed 
together. Now North Carolina ex- 
perts say, “For pastures, sow Ladino 
with either tall fescue or orchard- 
grass,” and stop right there. Anyhow 
we have genuine up-to-date pasture 
information this month not only for 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia, but for each section of each 
state. See our Woodhouse-Dobson, 
Woodle and Painter articles; also, 
“When To Sow Pastures, Small Grain, 





and Cover Crops” on page 26. Note 
also the information about valuable 
brand-new varieties of wheat and 
oats, especially the great new Atlas 
wheat (page 112) and “Small Grain 
Varieties and Fertilizers” (page 120). 

You may not be able to get 
enough seed of these better-paying 
new varieties unless you order at 
once. . . . You may also wish to try 
some of the new lawn grasses recom- 
mended by Mr. Niven on page 66A. 


The 1950 farmers’ meetings at 
VPI, Clemson, and N. C. State Col- 
lege further illustrated the eagerness 
of farmers for more information 
about new subjects. Crop insurance 
. . . artificial insemination . . . new 
pasture crops .. . irrigation . . . more 
work with hybrid crops and animals 

. more information about market- 
ing . . . more recreation for farmers 

. father-son partnerships . . . new 
ways of fighting plant and animal dis- 


s| 


Che ata #5 39-44 oak | ee 
Progressive farmer 





We appreciate the many letters 
from subscribers — too many to 
print—commending The Progres. 
sive Farmer’s continuing fight for 
a more powerful United Nations 
to stop aggression and insure 
world peace. For further discus. 


sion, see page 134, 





of population. You feel that wher- 
ever you turn. The country is still 
beautiful, the people industrious, 
friendly, and appreciative of General 
MacArthur and his program. It is 
well on its way toward recovery, its 
people well fed, very hospitable, and 
interested in our way of doing things. 

Howard H. Gordon. 


Mr. Gordon was formérly connect- 
ed with the Farm Security Adminis 
tration in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing states and is now studying agri- 
cultural conditions in Japan upon re- 
quest of General MacArthur. 


eases . . . country church welfare- 
all these new forms of rural progress 
were stressed. Read our summary of 
North Carolina resolutions on page 
116. We urge all farmers to demand 
more crop insurance next year as 
urged on page 19. Also, better fire 
protection for rural homes and better 
plans for increasing game birds as 
discussed by Mr. Eleazer (page 22). 
And don’t miss Mr. LaRue’s and Miss 
Hill’s stories of the first of nine new 
South Carolina Master Farm Families. 


Of the new farm subjects, tops 
among them all, of course, is the 
question, “How will America’s new 
preparation for war—or to prevent 
war—affect farm prices and farm pro- 
duction?” For this reason, “War 
Preparations and Your Farm” on 
page 10 may be this month’s No. | 

(Continued on page 117) 


Our Cover 
A County Agent’s Home and Pasture 


AST month’s cover showed a vo-ag 
teacher and his class. This month's 
cover shows a county farm agent’s beau- 
tiful home—and equally beautiful pas- 
ture color-photographed last March. 
County Agent J. H. Hopkins, Ander- 
son County, S. C., tells us this pictur- 
esque house (with porch space enoug 
to delight any Southerner) was built in 
1840 by Theodore Wagner of Charles 
ton, S. C., and named “Retreat.” Mr. 
Hopkins has a 390-acre farm with 50 
mature cows and 34 heifers, about ha 
Jerseys and half Holsteins, and grows 
all needed grains, hay, silage, and graz- 
ing. His pasture, which gives ample 
succulent grazing 10 to 12 months in 
the year, consists of 87 acres fescue an 
Ladino clover, 30 acres of kudzu whic 
is top-seeded with ryegrass and criml- 
son clover for winter grazing, and 33 
acres of ryegrass and crimson clover fol 
lowed by Sweet Sudan and millet. 
Six-year-old Joan Hopkins appears i? 
the foreground with her dog Chip. 
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LOOK AGAIN! 
This is a new kind of 


farm building 


Millions of squares of Alcoa Aluminum 
Roofing have been used on farms with out- 
standing results. Now, Alcoa has available 
building plans especially designed for the use 
of aluminum. Ready now are plans designed 
by Agricultural Engineers of the University 
of Illinois, for a 200-bird poultry house—a 
modern, efficient building for the farm flock 
—a building that can help you cut erection 
costs and increase yields because . 

ALCOA SHEET REFLECTS HEAT— 
so this building is designed to take advantage 
of this—is warmer in winter, cooler in sum- 
mer. Flocks stay healthier, gain and pro- 
duce better. 

ALCOA SHEET IS LIGHT—so this 
building is designed to be quick and easy to 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
ROOFING SHEET 
BETTER BUILDINGS MEAN BETTER FARMING 








build. Simple construction and big, easy-to- 
handle aluminum sheets that go on in a 
hurry. 

ALCOA SHEET IS LONG-LASTING— 
this building never will need painting, roof 
and sides will never rot or rust away, will give 
lasting protection against fire and vermin. 

Whether you are planning a new building 
or new roofing and siding for an old one, get 
facts and new low prices on Alcoa Aluminum 


_from your dealer. Compare costs and free- 


dom from upkeep. See how you save with 
aluminum. 

Get plans now for this modern poultry 
house, mail the coupon below and 50 cents 
to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





(Address) 








My dealer ek: 
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FOR NEW BUILDINGS 
OR RE-ROOFING 
USE ALCOA 
ALUMINUM ROOFING 





Are you buying weight or pro- 
tection? You get protection and 
long-lasting life when you re- 
roof with Alcoa Aluminum. It 
can’t rust away, never needs 
painting. 





Big, easy-to-handle sheets of 
Alcoa Aluminum Roofing go on 
fast, stay on for years when 
put up with long-lasting alumi- 
num nails. 





Aluminum gives you more than 
good looks. Its gleaming sur- 
face reflects hot sunshine; flocks 
and herds under aluminum are 
cooler, feed better in hot 
weather. 


NEW LOWER PRICES 


Get prices on Alcoa Aluminum Roof- 
ing from your dealer today. Compare 
the costs with other roofing. See how 
you save now and over the years. 


MAlIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1451J Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


( ) I enclose 50c (coin). Please send me plans for the 
Poultry House. 

( ) Send me free application instructions. 

a e 

Address __ : 

City... State i 
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“Count on your 


PHILCO Refpigovitorn” 


See the magnificent new 1950 Philco re- 
frigerators at your dealer's now... luxury 
equipped from 7 to 14% cubic feet. You'll 
see true zero-zone, full-width built-in 
freezers—fully adjustable shelves—the new 
Quick Chiller...and many other exclusive 
Philco features. At prices that make Philco 
America’s top refrigerator value. 


A" Count on your 


PHILCO Elechuic Range" 


Smokeless broiling at last with the sensa- 
tional new Philco “Broil-Under-Glass’”’ Elec- 
tric Range. No soot, no smoke, no stain! 
Two superb ovens—fully automatic Banquet 
and Thrift Oven Deluxe automatic controls 
cook entire meals automatically. See all the 
great Philco Electric Ranges for 1950. 


Counl ov 





























PHILCO |! 


PHILCO Home Freeger" 


From 4 to 30 cubic feet—140 to 1050 
pounds food capacity—chest models and up- 
rights—temperatures as low as 15° below zero 
for sharp freezing — frozen storage at scien- 
tifically approved zero-zone temperatures, 
The greatest value in home freezers today. 


count or youu PHILCO 
Radio-Phorograph” 


Here's your greatest value in 3-speed radio- 
phonograph, Plays all records, all sizes, all 
speeds fully automatically. Philco Super-Tone 
Reproducer gives finest tone ever achieved 
from recorded music. With new Philco 
super-sensitive AM radio. In beautiful Ma- 
hogany or Walnut veneer cabinet. 























War Preparations 
and Your Farm 


“How will war—or war preparations—affect costs of what I 
buy? The prices of what I sell? The net profits I may ex- 


pect?” The following careful answers have been prepared 


for Progressive Farmer readers by Doane Agricultural Serv- 


ice, Inc., the largest farm management service organization 


in America. You may well both read and reread it now. 


i iw shift of American business to 
a war economy has been very 
swift—so rapid, in fact, that it is hard 
even yet to grasp the extent of what 
is taking place. 

Production of civilian or nonwar 
goods will suffer as more and more 
factories turn part or all of their ca- 
pacity to the production of war ma- 
terials. If the threat of war continues 
to grow, price controls, rationing, 
freezing of wages, and possibly a 
complete mobilization of manpower 
and national! resources will come 
quickly. We'll have to accept a lower 
standard of living. Rationing and 
price controls do not give us more 
“things”—they simply divide up what 
little we have. 


Seller’s Market 

Production of automobiles, tract- 
ors, refrigerators, stoves, and other 
metal goods will not stop all at once 
—won’t stop entirely unless fighting 
spreads and full mobilization results. 
Principally, we can expect a return 
of scarcities and a seller’s market. It 
means higher prices for the things we 
buy and possibly a return to long 
waiting periods and “gray markets.” 


Cash requirements of farming will 
shoot up rapidly. Wage rates will 
lead the way, but almost everything 
you buy will cost more. Money will 
be less valuable, so you'll need to 
have more available just to meet 
operating expenses. Farmers will not 
benefit greatly by price rises in the 
early part of a new war. Costs are 
apt to go up faster than income be- 
cause nowhere in the goods we buy 
are there reserves that compare to 
the huge stocks of corn, wheat, but- 
ter, and dried eggs. Up until June 
24, when the Korean trouble started, 
these were a burdening surplus; now 
they are a comfortable reserve. 


Shortage of Fibers 

Cotton production will be down 
much more than expected. Total 
acreage is estimated by the Gov- 
ernment at just over 19 million 
acres. At average yields, this would 
make between 9 and 9% million bales. 
This year we will use and export 
close to 14 million bales. The grow- 
ing realization of this shortage, plus 
the war scare, has forced world prices 
higher than those in the United 
States. Wool and synthetic fibers will 
not be able to take over any major 
part of the cotton market at this time, 
regardless of price. U. S. wool pro- 
duction is at the lowest level of rec- 
ord, and a shortage of chemicals pre- 
vents rayon production from being 
increased. 


Feed grain production is falling be- 
hind the increase in livestock num- 


bers. Prices even before Korea were 
expected to average higher than in 
1949. The grain held by the Gov- 
ernment continues to accumulate 
storage costs and other carrying 
charges so that the price at which 
such feed can be had is further in- 
creasing. 


Protein supplies will continue 
short of needs principally because of 
the increase in livestock numbers. 
The big cut in production of cotton 
seed will be more than offset by the 
30 per cent increase in soybean pro- 
duction. But prices will stay high. 

So much for the price and produc- 
tion possibilities that face us. For 
safety, these developments must be 
met with positive action by Southern 
farmers. 


Fortunately, the higher costs and 
smaller supplies per animal of grains 
and proteins can be largely offset by 
Southern farmers in ways not open 
to Northern farmers who must feed 
grain, hay, and other roughages all 
winter. 


Low Cost Milk 
If you milk cows, in the South, you 


‘don’t have to feed costly grains. 


With good pasture and roughage. 
you can get 85 per cent of the milk 
that cows have the capacity to pro- 
duce. If you buy and feed grains, 
you may cut your profits—as com- 
pared with use of top quality pas- 
ture, hay, and silage. 


Seed now plenty of small grains, 
grass, and winter legumes for your 
winter pasture needs. Grow your pro- 
teins. Land in cotton, corn, and other 
row crops can be planted. Use plenty 
of fertilizer to insure vigorous growth. 
It is cheaper to buy fertilizer and 
seed than to buy feed. 


Silage is the way to get the most 
feed value out of such crops as corn 
and grain sorghums. A trench silo 
can be quickly dug. 


If you have beef cattle, you should 
be doubly concerned with carrying 
out the feed cost saving program sug- 
gested for those with dairy cows. 
You must hold down costs to succeed 
with beef production. 


If you have hogs, you should also 
be interested in pasture for all winter 
—it will make thrifty hogs and save 
costly protein supplements. Drylot 
hogs make less profits. Brood sows 
will thrive on lush pasture with a 
minimum of grain. 

Farm machinery dealers’ stocks are 
disappearing fast and price increases 
are coming—even without a big war. 
Do not delay planned purchases. If 


(Continued on page 119) 
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LOW-COST LIVESTOCK SHED 


saves money and makes money...built with 


= REYNOLDS Lifetine ALUMINUM 


11 
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ROOFING AND SIDING Size 26’ x 52’ 

j ; as shown—add more sections 
---in your choice of Sone wan 

you . 
— smooth or stippled 
age finish 
nilk ad cece You save at the start by building this shed on pressure-treated poles set in 
. eee “ager” the ground—no foundations. You save again with new-type roof construc- 
sittin “See. aa, — — a tion using only one-third the usual number of rafters. And you save 
pas- == a forever with rustproof roofing, and siding that never needs painting: 
Ee vy crimp Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum. ° 

uns, But that’s not all. Your livestock will make more money for you. Because 
youl 


aluminum reflects radiant heat. The shed is cooler inside. And tests prove 




















































pro- , M ‘ 
ther it takes more feed to put weight on stock as temperatures go up. So alumi- 
enty num pays off in cold cash for extra pounds of meat (or extra milk pro- 
pee he duction, if you use this shed as a dairy loafing barn). 
SS This building makes a good machine shed—by increasing the height. 
SS WEATHERBOARD SIDING . 
nost — > Developed by Doane Agricultural Service, built and approved by farmers. 
corn 2%" AND 1%" ; For detailed plans, erection instructions, sources of treated poles and list 
silo CORRUGATED of materials, send $2.00 with the coupon. 
ld Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum gives you high strength, 
Oui s * 2 
in precision-made sheets th f. sather- 
ving nit a-made sheets that lap snugly for extra weather Reynolds also serves the farmer with Aluminum 
’ tightness. See your Reynolds dealer, too, for Gutters and fae g 3 
sug- D : . Cable (ACSR), Portable Irrigation Pipe, Siphon 
kia ownspouts. Also Rey Kool aluminum-surfaced built-up Glee Geek Maeno Ids W d a 
see toofing, Reflective Insulation, and the everyday farm bn _ ar a eee le eee ' FARM 
as heed: strong, rustproof, non-staining Aluminum Nails. em Sree INSTITUTE 
aa eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe 
also a ‘i 
inter 8 REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE : 
save 5 Box 1800, Louisville 1, Ky. i 
evict Please send me [_] FREE “Aluminum Adaptor Plan” [] FREE 8-page Catalog of ’ 
apie Aluminum Farm Building Products [_] More information on Cattle Shed [_] FREE i 
sows Literature on other Doane buildings. ' 
ith a (J! enclose $2.00 (check or M.O.) for which please send me full set of plans ' 
for the new Low-Cost Livestock Shed illustrated above. 5 
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Cuts Mowing, Baling and Hauling Time Se Much 


You Can Measure 


THE 


GENERAL 


FARM TIRE 


: ~ 
a er 


e WIDER TREAD 


More Angle-Action cleats —more 
rubber on the ground. Strong, firm 
grip. Slower wear, more traction. 


e SELF-CLEANING 


Flexing of angle bars throws out 
mud and dirt. Keeps tread clean 
for maximum traction. 





e DEEPER CLEATS 


More, sharp cleats bite deeper for 
easy going on soft surfaces. No 
side-slip. Side-walls are reinforced 
by long, high shoulder bars that 
assure longer tread wear. 


e MORE PULL 


Exclusive Angle-Action grips 
faster. No slipping. Every cleat 





e LONGER WEAR 


Huskier cleats, more rubber. Re- 
inforced tread bars resist cuts, 
snags, abrasions. ; 


spaced right for constant traction, 
forward or backward. Three 
husky, buttressed cleats on the 
ground at all times. 



















Made In The South For Southern Farmers 


kr a 


rs — 


GENERAL ALL-GRIP TRUCK TIRES 
For Extra Traction in Soft Going 


Muddy roads won't bog you down when you have General 
All-Grip (All-Traction in larger sizes) tires on your truck. Deep, 
rubber tread blocks grip, pull and provide “going-to-town” 
traction on all road surfaces, in any season, in any weather 


«++ prevent side-slip, wear evenly, assure long mileage. 
© 1950 THE GENERAL TIRE @ RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 















WHAT’S NEW 


in Agriculture 


By Eugene Butler 


Vice President and Editor 











| Farm Boys and the Draft 


OW that the Korean crisis has put draft machinery into high gear, 
many young farm men probably are wondering if they are entitled 
to deferment because of their jobs. 

To find out just how the draft would affect those men between 19 
and 26 in agricultural occupations, the director of Selective Service 
was asked for information on the subject. Here is what The Progressive 
Farmer found out: 

Selective Service boards may place in Class II-C “any registrant who 
is employed in the production for market of a substantial quantity of 
those agricultural commodities which are necessary to the maintenance 
of the national health, safety, or interest, but only when all of the con- 
ditions described below are found to exist: 

“1. The registrant is, or but for a seasonal or temporary interruption would 
be, engaged in such activity; 

“2. The registrant cannot be replaced because of a shortage of persons 
with his qualifications or skill in such activity; 

“3. The removal of the registrant would cause a material loss of effective- 
ness in such activity.” 

Selective Service then goes on to define a “substantial quantity of 
agricultural commodities. The production for market of a substantial 
quantity of agricultural commodities should be measured in terms of 
the average annual production per farm worker which is marketed 
from a local average farm of the type under consideration. Production 
which is in excess of that required for subsistence of the farm families 
on the farm under consideration should be considered as production 
for market.” 

Few of the men registered in the draft to date have been placed in 
Class II-C. Draft boards have been instructed to consider each regis- 
trant’s case individually as there are no blanket classifications. Men 
classified as IIl-C may be deferred initially for one year, and if con- 
ditions warrant, may be continued in Class II-C for an additional year. 
If a man is classified as II-C and changes his occupation, he is subject 
to immediate reclassification. For detailed information concerning in- 
dividual classification, see your local draft board, 


‘The South and the Brannan Plan 





According to a Washington agency, the South is almost solid against 
the Brannan Plan. That’s not the way The Progressive Farmer found 
sentiment in its recent survey. Evidently the Washington people are 
hearing from many folks who are not farmers. Our poll among Southern 
farmers showed 53 per cent against the plan and 46 per cent for it. 
According to the agency, cattlemen are strongly opposed; grain growers 
not much interested; fruit and vegetable growers divided; and business- 
men outspokenly against it. Of the large groups, dairy farmers and 
dairy companies favor the plan. Chicken and egg people, by and large, 
are dead set against any sort of support program. But, anyway, the 
Brannan Plan is likely to be shelved until the war clouds roll by. 


Cotton’s New Lease on Prosperity 


The Korean war has given cotton a new lease on prosperity. Early 
in the summer, cotton leaders were figuring ways to handle a surplus. 
Now it seems that we may not have enough cotton to fight a big war. 
A soldier uses several times as much cotton as a civilian. 

We have been stepping up the use of cotton in this country. During 
the season that ended July 31, domestic consumption was about 8.5 
million bales, about a million bales over last year’s total. Exports were 
up to 5.7 million bales—again nearly a million bales over last year’s 
exports. This left a carry-over on Aug. 1 of 7 million bales. 

A 7-million-bale carry-over is a fairly sizeable one. But this year’s 
crop is likely to be small. Only 19 million acres were planted. The 
August government report indicated an acreage for harvest of about 
18,700,000 acres. This would be a third less than last year and, except 
for 1945 and 1946, the smallest harvested acreage in 65 years. Then 
if Uncle Sam’s yield estimate holds, we will have a crop of about 10 
million bales to add to the 7-million-bale carry-over. This would give 
us a 17-million-bale supply for the 1950-51 season. 

In the cotton year just closed, about (Continued on page 114) 
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You can’t match 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Appliances for the Farm Home ties. « suru . 


Electric Clothes Dryer + Electric lroner * Food Freezers « 
¢ Electric Water Heaters 
SEE YOUR FRIGIDAIRE DEALER FOR PROOF 





Double-Oven —Double Quick cooking with the Frigid- 
aire RM-75 Electric Range. Has two complete ovens— 
two broilers. New faster-cooking Radiantube Units— 
Cook-Master Oven Clock Control — Triple-Duty Ther- 
mizer—new De Luxe 6-60 Time Signal — full-width, 
fluorescent Cooking-Top Lamp. 


More room for everything in this 
brilliant new Model MM-110 Frigid- 
aire Master Refrigerator with Super- 
Storage design. Yes, this 11 cu. ft. 
refrigerator takes little more room 
than a7 cu. ft. Frigidaire of a few 
years ago—has over 20 sq. ft. of shelf 
space—and room in the big Super- 
Freezer for 29 lbs. of frozen food! 
Makes 12 lbs. of ice at one time in 
Quickube Trays. Has extra-deep twin, 
“stack-up” Hydrators with a total 








capacity of 23.4 quarts. It’s the ideal 
refrigerator for farm families who want 
maximum food storage space and 
maximum value for their money. 
Powered by Frigidaire’s improved, 
money-saving Meter-Miser, it isamaz- 
ingly economical to operate. 

Visit your Frigidaire Dealer. Look 
for his name in Yellow Pages of phone 
book. Or write Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 




















There are 3 types — 4 series — 10 sizes of 
America’s No. 1 Refrigerator —as low as $1 84.75 
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Air Conditioners 
Dehumidifier «+ 


























For Frozen Foods! The new Frigidaire Food Freezer... 
has automatic interior light—handy utility shelf— 
sliding storage baskets—Automatic Signal-Light — 
latch with built-in lock. Powered by the famous, 
money-saving Meter-Miser— simplest cold-maker 
built ! Three sizes hold 315, 420 and 630 pounds. 


— j 


Automatic Washer ; te 
Milk Coolers 
Kitchen Cabinets and Sinks 











Designed for Farm Kitchens! Frigidaire’s new ‘‘Thrifty- 
30” Electric Range. Model RM-35 (shown) has Giant 
Oven that stretches clear across range—new 5-Speed 
Radiantube Units—new Cook-Master for automatic 
cooking —new Super-Size Utensil Drawer. Amazingly 
low-priced ! 
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Only FUP OSE ON OC Has Bott... 


fess and Advanced CURVED BAR OPEN CENTER 


Te Famous Patentet TRACTION CENTER 


ye» THE MAN who knows the 
soil conditions on your own farm 
best. For that reason, you’re the man 
best qualified to judge which tractor 
tire will do the best job for you. 

If it’s the open center tractor tire 
you need... get the mew, the advanced 
open center ... the Firestone Curved 
Bar Open Center. It’s the only open 
center tire with Power Arc Traction 
Bars ... curved and tapered for extra 
drawbar pull; and sure, positive 
cleaning; the only open center tire 
with Double Shock Protectors for 
longer body life. 


If it’s the traction center tire you 
need, there’s only one — the famous 
patented Firestone Traction Center. 
It’s the tire preferred by thousands of 
farmers the nation over. There are 
more than two million in use today, 
because thousands of farmers will 
have no other tire. 

Again we say... you make the 
choice, but be sure you get a 
Champion tractor tire . . . either the 
Firestone Curved Bar Open Center 
Champion or the Firestone Traction 
Center Champion. You don’t need to 
shop around .. . Firestone Stores and 
Firestone Dealers have both tires. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 


ALWAYS BUY TRACTOR TIRES BUILT BY FIRESTONE, ORIGINATOR 


OF THE FIRST PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR 


TIRE 
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Fireston 


PASSENGER AND TRUCK TIRES 
ARE MONEY SAVERS ON THE FARM 


Passenger cars and trucks on the farm are rolling 
up more mileage every year and tire cost is an 
important item. You can depend upon Firestone 
tires to give you extra, trouble-free mileage at 
lower cost. And remember, Firestone builds a time 
and- money-saving tire for every wheel that rolls 
on the farm. 
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By Dr. W. W. WOODHOUSE, JR., 


and S. H. DOBSON 
N. C. State College 


If you want to sow a pasture so that 
success is sure, here’s how. Two 
State College experts give us the 
rules—simple, timely, complete— 
expressed in down-to-earth farmer 
language such as every farmer 
wants to read—and editors rejoice 
to print. See “Pasture Remind- 
ers for September” on page 116. 


ET’S get down to “brass tacks.” You need more 
good pasture. How can you get it? “Sow 
Ladino clover with either tall fescue or or- 

chardgrass” is the accepted rule in North Carolina. 
You've seen the amazing pastures tested out in your 
section. Now you are ready to go ahead and you 
want the best information available on how to seed 
your permanent pasture. Here are seven questions 
farmers commonly ask, and our answers. 


“How many acres do I need?” 


At least 1 acre for: each horse or mule, dairy 
cow, beef cow, 4 sows, 6 ewes, or 200 chickens you 
plan to have. Unless you have surplus feed for 
those, an additional acre for each 
of the above will be good. 


“Where should my pasture 


be seeded?” 


Convenient to water, shade, 
and the barn, if possible, on land 
with a good moisture supply. 
Low-lying areas that are a little 
wet (but no standing water) are 
usually best. Upland soils should 
be heavy enough to hold moisture well. Fertile 
soils are better, but lime and fertilizer can be“added 
to make poor soils grow good pasture. 


Dr. Woodhouse, Jr. 


“What mixture should I seed?” 


Most farmers in this area are already sold on 
Ladino clover-grass pastures. If you're still not sure, 
by all means talk to some of your neighbors who 
have this kind of pasture. Experimental results as 
well as farm experience have shown these to be the 
best available. Ladino clover with either orchard- 
grass or tall fescue is capable of producing feed 
equivalent to 100 bushels of corn per acre. 


te . *Be « 
How is best to fertilize?” 


_ You will need to know how much lime and fer- 
tilizer to add. And there’s an easy way to do that: 
Have your soil tested. If it’s too late for you to 
do that, use 700 to 1,000 pounds of 2-12-12 per 
acre (or on high potash soils, 500 pounds of 2-12-12 
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LADINO CLOVER 
ORCHARD GRASS 
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SP Pa LER TALL FESCUE 


A fine Hereford cow-calf herd mak- 
ing good use of permanent pasture. 


CRIMSON CLOVER 
SMALL GRAIN 


ALFALFA 


and 500 pounds of superphos- 
phate). Don’t skimp on fertilizer— 
this is the key step in getting pro- 
ductive pasture. You can do a lot 
of things wrong and still succeed, 
but not if you don’t fertilize. 


LESPEDEZA 


FORAGE CROPS ... WHEN THEY GROW 
This chart shows how easy it is to get year-round grazing in North 


Carolina. Note here how the lespedeza and alfalfa may be used to 


“What seeding methods?” 
The five most essential rules 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. Spread the necessary lime uni- 
formly. Remember that too much 
one place and too little another 
means the wrong amount in both 
places. A spreader of some type used 
properly will do the job. Hand or 
shovel spreading will be patchy. Ap- 
ply lime ahead of seedbed prepara- 
tion so it can be mixed into the soil. 

2. Work up a fine, shallow, firm 
seedbed. Usually a heavy disk is the 
best bet for this job. Smooth the land 
down with a cultipacker, harrow, or 
drag. Remember, these small seed should be covered, 
but not buried (not over % inch deep). Besides, you'll 
want the field smooth enough to mow, and this is the 
time to get it that way. 


Mr. Dobson 


3. Apply your fertilizer before the last licks are put 
in on the seedbed. This way it can be worked into the 
soil. A grain drill or hopper-type lime spreader will do. 


4. Use 2 pounds of freshly inoculated Ladino clover 
seed per acre. Be sure it’s true Ladino. Certified seed 
are safer. With your Ladino use either 10 pounds or- 
chardgrass or 8 pounds tall fescue. Most people want 
at least one field of each. The orchardgrass mixture 
grows better in hot weather and makes better hay or 
silage. Tall fescue’s long suit is cool weather, parti- 
cularly in fall and early winter. And since it doesn’t 
frost down easily, it can be grazed late into winter. 


CAROLINAS 
VIRGINIA 


The Progressive Farmer 


oVA. 
N.C. 





supplement Ladino plus pastures when they drop off in midsummer. 


5. Spread the seed evenly over the field. The culti- 
packer seeder is most convenient, but a drill or hand 
seeder will do it. Then cover lightly and at once! Again 
the cultipacker usually does the best job, but many 
good pastures have been put in with a harrow or brush 
drag. The main thing is to cover the seed lightly. Cover 
the seed but not too deep. Inoculation is essential. 


““When is the best time to seed?” 

Late summer or early fall is planting time for 
pastures. If they are up in time to get established 
ahead of freezing weather, you can expect two- 
thirds to three-fourths full grazing the first year. 
Late seedings are more risky and often take most 
of the following summer to establish themselves. 


“Should I inoculate?” 

Yes, by all means. Lack of proper inoculation has 
been one of the most common causes of failure of 
Ladino clover seedings. Since the cost is small, 
there’s no point in taking a chance. So follow these 
five rules: 

1. Inoculate in shade since sunshine kills the inocu- 
lum. For same reason, cover immediately after seeding. 

2. Be sure you have right culture; check label on box! 
Alfalfa or vetch inoculum is useless on Ladino. 

3. Pour the seed in a tub or pan and wet with water 
containing a little syrup. 


4, Add the inoculum and stir until the seed are well 
coated. Then add a small amount of cottonseed meal 
or dry soil to dry the mixture and cause the seed to flow 
easily. 

5. Then seed and cover as soon as possible. 


Proper management of pastures will be discussed 
in next month’s Progressive Farmer. 
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In these seasons—fall, winter, and spring— it’s possible in South Carolina to have excellent pastures. 






RASS is redeeming our South Carolina farms. It is 
paying off mortgages, rebuilding “worn-out” soils, 
increasing farm income, changing our old system of 

By one-crop farming. It is providing better farm living. It is 
H. A. WOODLE offering a brighter future for our farm boys and girls. Yes, 
_— grass is the green magic which promises to revolutionize 
S. C. Extension Agronomy Leader, our thinking, our way of life, in South Carolina. 
Clemson College Here are four illustrations of its progress: 
: 1. Our income from livestock and livestock products jumped 
from 17 per cent of the total farm income 10 years ago to 26 
per cent of the total farm income in 1949. 


2. Our income from livestock and livestock products passed 
$72 million in 1949. 
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These Angus cattle are fattening in winter on lush fescue pasture. 












Jerseys, Guernseys on ryegrass-crimson clover on Bermuda sod, Clemson College, March 1950. 






















A short, simple, practical guide for getting 
good pastures in South Carolina is here pre- 
sented by a top expert in that field. His rules 
for seeding and fertilizing should be followed 
now and his “Ten Essentials of Good Pasture 


Management” all next year. They will pay. 


8. The DHIA records show that during the five-year period, 
1937-1941, our dairy cows got only 21.2 per cent of their 
nutrients from pastures, but during 1949 they got 40.6 per cent 
of their nutrients from pastures. 

4. In 1949 our cotton crop was a near failure. Just 10 years 
ago this would have been disastrous, but thanks to increased 
income from livestock, our farmers were able to carry on and 
actually forge ahead. 

Our farmers find, and their records prove, that they make 
just as much, and often more, profit from “grass” as from 
cotton. But the best part of it all is that they can save and 
rebuild their soils at the same time. Grass farming requires 
less labor and provides a year-round farm income. Among 
the many questions farmers are asking about pastures, here 
are the most important with our answers. 


“What kinds of grasses and legumes are best for 
eel 


permanent pastures: 

Our farmers are building grazing systems, using all kinds 
of adapted grasses and legumes. We want an abundance 
of green grazing when possible. We are using chiefly 
Dallis, Bermuda, tall fescue, and orchardgrasses for per- 
manent pastures. We are also making good use of annual 
lespedeza, white clover, Ladino clover, sericea, kudzu, 
ryegrass, and reseeding crimson clover. 
We are trying out new grass and legume 
combinations for different soil types and 
locations. In short, proper land use is 
important. 


“Can old pastures be improved?” 

A practice which has proved practical 
and profitable is the topseeding of Ber- 
muda and Dallis sods with ryegrass and 
crimson clover in early fall. This supplies 
abundant winter and spring grazing on the regular summer 
permanent pasture sods. The farmer has to manage grazing 
carefully when following this system: 1) The ryegrass and 
crimson clover must be grazed heavily in early spring in 
order that an excessive growth will not retard regular sum- 
mer grasses. 2) The summer sod must be grazed (or mowed) 
rather closely in fall in order to secure a good stand of rye- 
grass and crimson clover. 


Mr. Woodle 


“What are the best winter grazing crops?” 


Our “Blanket of Green” includes annual grazing crops, 
as well as permanent pastures. Our best annual winter 
grazing and cover is a combination of small grains, ryegrass, 
and crimson clover. This combination is seeded in early 
fall, fertilized at seeding, topdressed with nitrogen before 
Christmas and in late winter. It supplies excellent grazing 
in fall, winter, and spring, lasting until summer pastures 
are ready with abundant grazing. Most of the crimson 
clover now being used is of the reseeding type. “June 
grazing in January” is fast becoming a reality in South 
Carolina. General farmer-acceptance is good evidence that 
it is both practical and profitable. 


“How should we fertilize our pastures?” 

Pasture demonstrations have proved the value of liberal 
fertilization. We have found that the best pasture fertilizer 
seems to be a 3-12-12 mixture. Use 400 to 800 pounds per 
acre when seeding new pasture. Then to maintain and im- 
prove pastures, apply 1,000 pounds per acre annually (500 
pounds in early spring and 500 pounds in late August). 
Most of our fertilizer manufacturers and mixers are now 
making and selling a 3-12-12 as their “pasture fertilizer.” 
We must also make nitrogen topdressing to supply an abun- 
dance of good grazing. Contrary to an old school of 
thought, nitrogen does not “run out” clovers; in fact, it 
stimulates their growth. Extra (Continued on page 115) 
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a great President. But he was also something 

else that people often forget—a great farmer. 
If the agricultural colleges and The Progressive 
Farmer had been making Master Farmer awards in 
his day, most likely he would have been the South‘s 
first Master Farmer! 

I say all this now because Master Farmer George 
Washington studied farming everywhere he went 
here in the South and made this statement that 
should never be forgotten: 

“My countrymen have too little knowledge of the 
profits of grasslands.” 

Washington’s statement about grassland profits 
was made 160 years ago. Now it is at last begin- 
ning to find general acceptance. We firmly believe 
our greatest agricultural advancement during the 
next generation will be called “The Rise of Grass.” 
Farmers all over the Carolinas and Virginia are fast 
realizing these two fundamental facts: 

1. One acre of good pasture or alfalfa equals 1 acre 
of corn or 2 acres of small grain in total feed value when 
grown on land of the same fertility. 

2. The cost of producing 100 pounds of digestible 
nutrients from good pasture and hay is less than half 
that of grain feed. 

With supplementary pastures, Southern farmers 
can greatly increase the length of their grazing sea- 
son and materially reduce the high cost of feeding. 
The best dairymen and stockmen in the South are 
now pasturing for 10 to 12 months during the year. 

Furthermore, no other type of farming so well 
conserves soil and water and offers as much security 
and permanence as an intensive grassland system of 
farming with good livestock. No people have ever 
risen high in the scale of civilization permanently 
without domestic animals. The highest type of citi- 
zenship, the best farms and homes, are found where 
the most livestock is kept and improved. 

Our theme should be “Grass and Security.” It is 
our responsibility to build for posterity a New South 
of green pastures and clear waters. 


7 «sre Washington was a great general and 


Let’s Inerease Our Pastures 


To bring about a better balance between crops 
and livestock, and to protect and build our soils at 
the same time, the South should have at least one- 
third more pasture acreage. Millions of acres should 
be taken out of cultivation and converted to per- 
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George Washington Urged 


GRASSLAND FARMING 








TVA’s agricultural men have done an especially great work 
in promoting better pastures and better fertilization of pas- 
tures in the South. One of TVA’s most effective workers is 
D. T. Painter, a former Virginia county agent. Mr. Painter 


here takes his text from a great Virginia farmer-President. 








By D. T. PAINTER 


Virginia Extension TVA Supervisor 


manent pasture or hay for the most economical land 
use, erosion control, and watershed protection. Also, 
many acres now largely idle or waste can be cleared 
of brush, disked or plowed, limed, fertilized, and 
seeded to suitable grasses and legumes, and de- 
veloped into profitable pasture. 

On many farms, steep, stony, and rough lands 
should be used for pasture. On other farms, wet 
lands along streams make good pastures. The se- 
lection of proper pasture land is largely a question 
of the best land use for different soils, slopes, and 
fields on individual farms. 

We should remember that well managed grass- 
lands are an ever-increasing reserve of soil fertility, 
and such resources can be drawn upon in times of 
stress or national emergency, as England did during 
the last war. Therefore, a much larger acreage of 


Grassland farming takes good care of the land and the cows ... the cows take good care of the people. 





grasslands should be one of the chief aims of South- 
ern agriculture. 

Until rather recently, pastures in the South have 
received little or no attention as to their improve- 
ment and management. Yet, the soil, climate, and 
topography over most of the South are well adapted 
to pasture and hay crops. 


Essentials of Good Pastures 


The first essential in the improvement or estab- 
lishment of pasture on practically all our soils is 
plenty of the right fertilizers, especially phosphate 
and potash, and lime where needed. Next comes 
proper grazing, clipping, and shrubbing to control 
weeds and other undersirable growth. Briefly, good 
pastures are the direct results of 1) proper fertiliza- 
tion, 2) balance of adapted grasses and legumes, 
and 3) sound management. 

Ladino clover has proved to be a most valuable 
addition to our regular (Continued on page 117) 
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Mr. McGee is a kudzu booster. This picture shows his Hereford cattle grazing on kudzu, even in dry, hot weather when other pastures are short. 





Since our front cover shows an Anderson County, S. C., pasture scene, 


everybody will be all the more interested in this story of Anderson 


County’s new Master Farm Family. Note especially Mr. McGee’s year- 


round grazing program .. . his enthusiastic praise of kudzu . . . and his 


significant statement: 





Mr. McGee with his wife and mother. 


“Our cattle haven’t seen the barn in two years! 


199 


By WILLIAM C. LaRUE 


Associate Editor 


eer i YHIS man we're going to see is a pasture 

wizard.” So said Anderson County Agent 

J. H. Hopkins as we neared the farm of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Hugh McGee, recently recog- 
nized as a Master Farm Family by the South Caro- 
lina Extension Service and The Progressive Farmer. 
“He’s done a fine job of soil conservation and in- 
creased crop yields. Now he’s enthusiastic about 
all kinds of pastures and livestock.” 

As we came on the 997-acre McGee farm, we 
saw fine Hereford cattle grazing in kudzu up to 
their sides. Later, as Mr. McGee showed us over 
his farm, he pointed out: “Kudzu is a great soil 


Battery of two combines busy harvesting certified oat seed crop. 




















leet the MeGee Master Farm Family 


improver and when it gets established, dry weather 
doesn’t affect it much. It’s a fine temporary graz- 
ing crop and makes good hay. In hot, dry weather, 
when other pastures get short, kudzu keeps grow- 
ing. That field on the hill is eight years old and 
has been grazed for six years. Three years ago we 
cleaned up 12 acres of idle land and put them into 
kudzu at a cost of only $235.” Other pastures are 
Ladino, crimson (reseeding) and white Dutch, sub- 
terranean, and yellow hop clovers, Sericea lespe- 
deza and fescue, Dallis, Bermuda, and ryegrasses. 


A Year-Round Grazing Program 

Mr. McGee has developed a year-round grazing 
system that really works. Says he: “Our cattle 
haven't seen the barn in two years. They get no 
grain feed except that we creep-feed the calves.” 
Here is his year-round pasture and grazing calendar: 

Nov. 1 to March 1—Crimson clover and ryegrass- 
fescue mixture. 

January and February—Fescue and crimson clover 
and Ladino. 

March 1 to May 1—Sericea and crimson clover. 

May—Kudzu (cattle are returned to kudzu in Septem- 
ber or October or during a dry period. Lack of rain 
doesn’t affect kudzu after it is established.) 

June 1 to Nov. 1—Permanent pasture mixture: Dallis 
grass, yellow hop clover, white Dutch clover and les- 
pedeza and Bermuda. Go into winter with big growth. 

For those who want a more simple all-year graz- 
ing program, Mr. McGee says, “Crimson clover for 
winter and sericea for summer will almost give 12 
months’ grazing.” Then he added, “I like crimson 
clover and ryegrass for winter grazing; also crimson 
clover on top of sericea for winter and summer graz- 
ing; as well as crimson clover and fescue.” Mr. 
McGee is growing Ladino and likes it, but claims 
these four advantages of reseeding crimson clover 
as compared with Ladino: 

1. Grows on poorer land. 

2. Not so much lime and fertilizer required. 

3. Can get full crop of seed and have enough left to 
reseed. 

4. Less danger of bloat. 


Grows Certified Seed 


With enriched soi) and bigger crop yields, Mr. 
McGee has become a rather large grower of cer- 
tified seed. This year he produced for sale blue tag 
certified seed Calhoun barley, 1,600 bushels; Ful- 
grain and Arlington oats, (Continued on page 24) 
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By WILLIAM D. POE 


Se going to be my best crop of tobacco ever!” 


A soft glow came to the face of M. L. Strick- 
land, 65-year-old Rt. 2, Middlesex, N. C., 
farmer as he sat on his front porch and looked across 
the road at his crop. He casually appraised the long, 
uniform rows of broad, green leaves, already more 
than waist high, and he found the pastime delight- 
ful. Why, that 3%-acre field, with the price outlook 
what it was, should bring nearly $1,000 an acre. 
And his other 4 acres down the road were just as 
good and should bring as much! 

That was in early afternoon, June 29. 

Almost within an hour a storm of hail and wind 
swept across his fields and sliced off the tobacco 
stalks a few inches above the ground. The broad, 
green leaves were stripped off and pounded into 
the earth like limp, soggy dish rags. When the 
storm ended, there was only one undamaged stalk 
in the entire field. And it escaped only because it 
was protected by a piece of metal roofing blown 
from the tobacco barn 50 yards away! Strickland 
fingered the leaves and 
stared at the devastation 
about him. There came 
into his heart the heavi- 
ness and into his soul the 
weariness known only to 
the farmer who has lost a 
year's work—and a year’s 
hopes—in an hour’s time. 

And M. L. Strickland ro 
was only one of many 
farmers whose crops were 
damaged by the storm. 

Indeed, around 750 fami- 

lies in an area centering in the Samaria section of 
Nash County suffered either partial or total crop 
loss. Edgecombe, Wilson, Franklin, Wake—these 
good farming counties also suffered from the dev- 
astation. About 2,000 acres of tobacco worth more 
than $2 million and untold acreages of cotton, corn, 
and family gardens were destroyed. For most of the 
families there lie ahead months of toil, debt, and 
deprivation before another money crop can be sold. 


In one way Strickland was more fortunate than 
most farmers in the damaged area, for he had 3 
acres of his 7%-acre tobacco crop insured against 
hail damage. More than two out of every three 
farmers had no crop insurance at all. 


“I paid $9 an acre premium on the 3 acres I in- 


, sured,” Strickland says. “For this $27 premium I_ 


got a check for $900. That's just about enough to 
save me from actual loss for labor, fertilizer, and 
other costs—but I'll tell you that check looked mighty 
good. On the 4% acres I didn’t insure, of course I 
don't get a cent.” 

Strickland’s neighbor, Wade Hopkins, was also 
more cautious than the average farmer in the area. 
“I had hail insurance on my entire tobacco crop and 
have already gotten my check for $300 per acre. 
I wouldn’t think of farming without insurance;” he 
declared. 


Helping protect farmers against all sorts of 
hazards—flood, drouth, insect ravages, and all other 
unavoidable losses—is the function of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation. Let’s check with 
Julian E. Mann, its North Carolina director, to learn 
more about the protection it offers farmers in 35 
Carolina and Virginia counties this year. 

“Mr. Mann, why is crop insurance important to 
the farmer—and what has been done to provide it?” 


“Businessmen would not think of operating with- 
out full insurance coverage. Farmers must take even 
greater risks, but have not had all-risk crop insur- 
ance. Farmers have crop price supports, of course, 
but they don’t mean much to a farmer who has lost 
his crop. 

“Hail and fire insurance (Continued on page 108) 
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The Next Great Forward Step May Be 


Insurance 


The next great step in farm safety may 
be crop insurance. Read here of one 
heartbreaking storm that all but ruined 
many North Carolina farmers this year 
—and could hit YOU next year. This 
year, 17 counties in North Carolina, 10 
in South Carolina, and eight in Virginia 
have offered government insurance to 
farmers. Why not ask for this insur- 


ance for your county next year? 


Wade Hopkins’ fine 1950 cotton crop was just blooming when the storm left only this hopeless wreckage. 






























B35 JOR 
Mr. Strickland’s corn on June 29 
looked as if a blizzard had ruined it. 


























Let’s Double 4-H and FFA 
Enrollment! 


LET’S double the number of Southern 
farm boys in 4-H and FFA work! 

That is now one of The Progressive Farm- 
ers major aims for 1950-52. Last spring we 
boosted 4-H enrollment. Now as the 1950- 
51 school season begins, we are calling on 
fathers and mothers to enroll their boys in 
FFA—the Future Farmers of America. 

Last month’s cover showed one form of 
FFA activity—a vo-ag class doing poultry 
judging. Now the photo above shows an- 
other highly valuable FFA service—getting 
farm boys interested in the best agricultural 
literature. Many vo-ag teachers regularly | 
use The Progressive Farmer as classroom 
material for which we gladly furnish a suit- 
able “Teacher's Guide” each month. 
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The Sin of Being Ordinary 


N a church bulletin board the other day we 

found a sermon announced on “The Sin of Be- 
ing Ordinary.” It was a challenging thought. And 
in a recent issue of the New Yorker we found this 
arresting phrase: 

“Justice Brandeis believed that the quality of a man’s 
work is more important than the quantity—that there is 
something attainable beyond ‘best, and that anything 
less was not enough.” 

Hardly any motto is better worth keeping in mind 
than that fine phrase—“The quality of a man’s work 
is more important than the quantity.” Or as the late 
Senator Dolliver put it, “In no art is it ever safe 
to fall below the best that is in us.” 

Whether on the farm or in town or factory, it is 
only the man who can feel that the quality of his 
work reflects credit on him—it is only such a man 
who can have the satisfaction of feeling that he is 
making life a fine art. And in no other occupation 
does the quality of a man’s work proclaim itself 
more completely to all passers-by than on the farm. 
Wherever a good farmer lives, hardly any man can 
pass along the road without noting increasing fer- 
tility in the fields increasing betterment both 
in crops and animals . increasing beauty in the 
home and home grounds. And seeing such progress 
even the passer-by will say within himself, “Here 
lives a man who is concerned not only about work- 
ing a certain number of hours a day or days a month. 
He is also anxious that everything he does shall 
show forth a concern not merely for quantity but 
for quality. The quality of his work gives distinc- 
tion to this man’s farm. He will never be found 
guilty of “The Sin of Being Ordinary.’ ” 

Why not teach your boy 1) to find pride inthe 
quality of his work” and 2) that there are ten times 
bigger opportunities to demonstrate “quality” with 
livestock than with money crops? 






™ EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


America’s Coming “Land of Green Pastures”’ 


"HE" maketh me to lie down in green pastures.” 
Pastures—yes, and green pastures . . . lux- 
uriant, growing, well nurtured pastures . . . pastures 
blessed by long, warm suns, abundant rains, and 
well-cared-for soils. 

Long ago when Canaan was described as “a land 
owing with milk and honey,” Israel’s shepherd 
king could think of no more perfect expression of 
divine goodness than “green pastures”—green pas- 
tures for “cattle on a thousand hills.” And in all 
succeeding ages green pastures have been man- 
kind’s perhaps best-loved symbol of peace and hap- 
piness and prosperity. 

So we are glad to make pastures—year-round 
green pastures—the dominant theme of this Progres- 
sive Farmer to point out reasons why Dixie 
should become America’s foremost “Land of Green 
Pastures”. . . and to have experts in every state tell 
subscribers how to change the bleak idleness of 
our “crops only” land in winter into the bright profit- 
ableness of green pastures and grazing herds. 

Our cover photo itself shows a Southern winter 
pasture so green and luxuriant that an outsider 
might well say, “It must have been made on some 
rich, moist river plantation in the Lower South. And 
the time must have been ‘knee deep in June.’” But 
no. Rather, this color photo was made in the hill 
country of the Upper South in early March—long 
before spring had touched with green a single limb 
of the surrounding oaks, elms, and sycamores! How 
could we have a more convincing demonstration of 
the South’s possibilities for grass and livestock? And 
by comparison, how inferior indeed are the advan- 
tages and opportunities of the so-called livestock 
and cattle country of our own Midwestern and 
Western States! 

Basically here is the picture: In the West and 
Midwest, the cold climate enables farmers to graze 
their livestock only six months in the year. In much 
of the South we can graze cattle 12 months in the 
year—and our areas that cannot now promise 12- 
months’ grazing are working toward that ideal! 
Furthermore, we are finding that with lime and fer- 
tilizer we can make good pastures on almost any 
land anywhere in the South. 

A few months ago the great agricultural college 
of lowa issued a “Pasture Calendar” for farmers of 
that great agricultural state. In this pasture calen- 
dar Ames was, of course, doing its level best to show 
just how long a pasture season the very best farmers 
might get by the very best methods. Yet—except 
for a very little grazing from rye in the last half of 


October—this great agricultural college could prom- 
ise Iowa farmers no useful grazing between Oct. 15 
and April 15! Here we present an exact photo- 
graphic facsimile of this official “Grazing Season” 
Calendar for Iowa farmers: 





GRAZING SEASON 


April Moy June July Aug Sept Oct 


Sweet Clover (Second Yeor) 





CROP 

















Permanent Posture (1) 








Permonent Posture (2) 





Alfaifo- Bromegross 
Rotation Posture 


Alfaito (Second Growth) 





Sudon 


Second Crop Mecdow — fee 


New Seedings L » 




















Note that this lowa “Pasture Calendar” does not 
even mention November . . . or December . . . or 
January or February or March, Why? 
Simply because of the hopelessness of getting lowa 
grazing in these months. Not until April 15, does 
grazing really begin there, and after Oct. 15, there 
is only a driblet of rye for two weeks longer! And 
Iowa, let’s remember, is one of the southernmost of 
the Midwestern States! Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas, Wyoming, Montana—all have 
even shorter growing seasons than Iowa. 

Soil—Sunshine—Showers—here are “The Three S's” 
for grass, and the South has them in triumphant 
degree! Grass must have 1) abundant rainfall and 
2) a long growing season—a long period between 
the last frost in spring and the first frost in fall. “My 
cows haven't seen a barn in two years,” says Master 
Farmer McGee who lives almost in sight of the pas- 
ture shown on our cover. The South’s superabun- 
dant sunshine enables cattle to graze the year round. 
The South's superabundant rainfall gives these pas- 
tures year-round greenness and nutritive quality. 
lowa and six adjoining states have only 28 inches 
of rain a year—about 4% inch a week—while our 14 
Southern states average 46.7 inches a year—almost 
1 inch a week! 

Speaking broadly, the South has twice the rain- 
fall and twice the grazing season of the North and 
West. For even between frosts our climate is 80 
mild that we can still have grazing when the North 
is snowbound. Manifest destiny makes Dixie Ameti- 
ca’s coming “Land of Green Pastures!” 
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.E Goodrich 





TIRES OUTPULL 
other leading brands 


OOKING for tops in traction? You'll get it with the 
new open tread B. F. Goodrich Power-Curve 
tires. Each high, tapered cleat has a hard-pointed nose 
that digs in with plenty of bite. Power-Curve cleats are 
high at the shoulders, high in the center — actually 
higher in the center than the cleats of the two other 
leading tires. 


Because the curved cleats are evenly spaced, the 
same distance apart at the center as they are at the 
shoulders, the tread meshes with the soil like the 
teeth of gear. Yet the whole tread is flexible enough 
to give, to throw the dirt free as the tire rolls. The 
tread stays clean! You get more traction than ever 
built into a tractor tire before. 


That’s why this great new tire outpulled other makes 
in hundreds of tests throughout the country. 


As much as a year more wear 


You get longer wear from new Power-Curve tires 
because the curve in each cleat makes it stand rigid— 
prevents bending and scrubbing on hard surfaces. 
BFG tractor tires have always been famous for long 
wear. Now, you get even more wear. There’s more 
rubber in the tread. Sidewalls are reinforced. Many 
farmers will get as much as an extra year of wear! 


Compare the 3 leaders before you buy 


Take a‘good look at the tread designs of the 3 leading 
makes of tractor tires. Notice the higher center of the 
BFG tread. If you have a chance, watch all 3 perform. 
And if you want the utmost in traction, put Power- 
Curve tires on your tractor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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REPAIR THE 


# 


, TOO! 


Just repairing the tube is NOT enough! Dirt and moisture 
collect in the hole in the tire, causing abrasion and rot 
that may result in blowout at high speed. It costs so little 
more... yet it’s worth so much more in SAFETY ... to 
repair BOTH tube and tire! 


But Be SURE of 
SAFE, DEPENDABLE 


LECTROSEAL 


Tire Repairs 





Tire repairs are done best by trained tire service men 
equipped with BOWES LECTROSEAL, the most modern, 
efficient repair method ever devised. When you see a 
Bowes “Seal Fast’ emblem you can be sure of getting 
complete tire service. Look to Bowes ‘‘Seal Fast” for safe, 
dependable tire and tube repairs. 


BOWES “SEAL FAST” CORPORATION « 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 

















Three Forward Movements 
in South Carolina 


This month Mr. Eleazer tells of three new move- 
ments South Carolina is pushing—which other 
states may well copy. These are 1) rural fire 


protection, 2) encouraging game birds, and 3) 


defoliation of cotton. 


Mr. Eleozer 


By J. M. Eleazer, Clemson Information Specialist 


*€ 4 ‘HEMICAL Defoliation of Cot- 
ton” is the title of Information 
Card 79 just put out by the Clemson 
Extension Service. It is available for 
free distribution at all county agent 
offices. In answer to the question, 
“Why does this late destroying of cot- 
ton foliage pay?” it has this answer: 
“To decrease boll rots by increasing 
light and aeration . . . to permit earlier 
harvesting . . . to facilitate earlier har- 
vesting . . . to raise grade of staple .. . 
and help in insect control.” 

The principal material used is cal- 
cium cyanamid, dusted on when the 
cotton is damp at the rate of 25 
pounds per acre. Another material 
that has been used experimentally 
with success is ammonium thiocya- 
nate, applied as a spray. The cyana- 
mid method was developed at Clem- 
gon’s Florence Station some years 
ago by E. E. Hall, superintendent, 
and is now widely used over the Cot- 
ton Belt. Regular dusting machinery, 
including airplanes, is used. 


Cotton is best defoliated a week 
to 10 days before normal harvest- 
time. That gives the foliage time to 
drop off, and new growth hasn’t had 
time to come by then. This 
timing is very important. And 
picking should be finished be- 
fore much new growth has had 
time to come, as additional 
dustings won’t remove that. 

Cyanamid is a slowly avail- 
able source of nitrogen, so it has 
some value for subsequent crops, in 
addition to the value of defoliation. 
The cost is usually about $80 a ton, 
thus making the 25 pounds required 
for an acre of cotton cost about $1. 
And cost for applying it is about the 
same. Here are five warnings: 

1. Observe precautions on package. 


e 


2. Don’t apply defoliant too early. . 


(Injury to small bolls may occur.) 

3. Don’t apply it too late. (It won't 
kill second growth satisfactorily.) 

4, Protect delicate plants nearby from 
drift of the defoliant. 

5. Harvest cotton promptly. 


Two years ago Cherokee County 
took some of the money from the sale 
of hunting licenses and undertook to 
help restock the county with game 
birds. 

It so happened that Assistant 
County Agent Stone had had some 
experience in that when he worked 
in North Carolina. So year before 
last he and the County Forest Ranger 
B. T. White, with the backing of the 
county legislative delegation, got it 
under way. 

That year they hatched off 1,199 


— 


quail and gave them to landowners 
who met minimum requirements 
with electric brooder, etc. Last year 
they hatched 5,300 quail that were 
put out in like manner. Seventy-five 
per cent of these were raised and re- 
leased over the county. Late reports 
from Mr. Stone are to the effect that 
these birds are coming along all right 
on their own. They were fed a bit 
after until they could learn to rustle. 


The past summer Cherokee also 
hatched 525 ring-necked pheasants 
and put out 550 eggs in addition, 
with farmers. It seems that pheasants 
can be handled with a chicken hen 
and will stay with her, while quail 
will not. 


Many thousand Lespedeza bicolor 
plants have also been set along ditch- 
banks and hedgerows. This shrub 
makes abundant seed that birds like. 
And the seed do not shatter readily. 
So the birds can feed on them even 
when snow covers all ground feed. 
Cherokee is also trying to eliminate 
stray house cats. 

All this has been done with exist- 
ing employees at no cost except for 
materials. The parent stock 
and central operation are on 
the farm of Mr. Stone, the 
forest ranger, who attends to it 
himself. And the county agent's 
office handles the bookings 
with farmers and 4-H mem- 
bers, who are served in order. 

It will be interesting to see if this 
intelligently directed effort will re- 
sult in restocking the lands of Chero- 
kee County that had been all but 
denuded of game birds. 


A rural fire department was or- 
ganized in Marion County last sum- 
mer. It covers a radius of about 10 
miles from Marion, according to 
County Agent King. 

The town of Marion has a volun- 
teer fire department of 20-odd mem- 
bers. Six of these are on call at all 
times for answering rural calls. Their 
fire chief, Joe Boatright, was largely 
instrumental in working up the rural 
department. 

Memberships were secured from 
farmers at $5 each. With this they 
over half paid for an up-to-date fire 
truck that carries a 750-gallon tank 
of water. This year’s $5-membership 
fees should more than finish paying 
for the truck. And after that is done, 
firemen will start receiving $2.50 for 
each call they answer in the rural 


(Continued on page 120) 
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f The famous high-compression “Rocket” Engine— 
‘ 
> plus new Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic Drive*! 
‘4 ) Pe 
Try this thrilling combination 
j Skee) at your nearest Oldsmobile dealer's! 
é y f 7 








Above, Oldsmobile "88" Holiday Coupé. 
*Hydra-Matic Drive optional at 
. 7 extra cost on all Oldsmobile models. 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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OL-VISION reactor 


Choose your crop. Choose your 
row spacing. Choose your tools. 
It’s as easy as that with the 
Allis-Chalmers Model G Tractor 
and minute-mounted implements 
costing less than horse or mule 
equipment. 

Look at the room under the 
open tool arch! Here’s a com- 
plete line of low-cost implements 
to fit one master-lift tool carrier 
- - . work at hoe-handle dis- 
tance... in full view. You have 
unlimited vision, straight ahead 
or to either side, with this rear- 
engine tractor. 

You can plant and cultivate 
up to six rows, spaced as nar- 
row as ten inches; or work be- 
tween wide rows. Wheel treads 
adjust from 36 out to 64 inches. 
Nearly every tool can be mount- 
ed or adjusted in less than five 
minutes for any row spacing. 

Throttle down the Model G 
Tractor to 34, mile per hour in 
the creeper gear. Watch imple- 
ments accurately distribute fresh 
soil around small seedlings. 
Travel up to 714 miles an hour 
for planting or hauling... on 
quarts of fuel instead of gallons. 

Put this tool-vision tractor to 
work on your farm. For a free 
demonstration of the rear-engine 
Model G Tractor with tools made 
for your farm, paste the coupon 
on a postal card and mail. 


Rear Engine 


Model G 


oS AO I A ee et ete ee ee 


a( ‘ALLIS: CHALMER 


RACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS TRACTOR DIVISION, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., Dept. 68 











On-the-bed cultivator 
Attaching time 1 minute 





Ground-driven seeder 
Attaching time 1 minute 





Power-driven seeder 
Attaching time 5 minutes 


+3 


a 


Double tool-bar cultivator 











ing- oye 


G2 hei 








G-1 Spring-trip cultivator 
Attaching time 2 minutes 





2-row drill planter 
Attaching time 4 minutes 


( ) Tell me how | can see the Tool-vision tractor demonstrated. 
( ) Send me free illustrated literature on the Model G Tractor system. 


PPrrrrtrrirtitretitre 











VPI Engineer Gives 
Five Hay-Drying Tips 


SSOCIATE Agricultural Engin- 

eer E. T. Swink at VPI, says you 
can save your hay with a barn hay 
drier and have a high quality crop in 
spite of weather hazards—if you will 
do these five things: 

1. Remove all old hay and shatter- 
ings from duct system before new hay 
is put on. 

2. Clean cobwebs and trash from 
around motor, motor controls, fan, and 
fan room. Lubricate motor and fan 
bearings according to manufacturer's 
recommendations. Check belts and _ re- 
place if necessary. If fan is propeller 
type, see that wire guard is in place. 

3. Cut hay at proper stage of ma- 


turity. Get as much moisture as possi- 
ble out of hay before putting it on drier, 
without letting it get rained on in field, 
or lose leaves from shattering. 

4. Distribute evenly and pack uni- 
formly over drier. Do not put deeper 
than depth for which drier is designed. 

5. Run fan continuously, day and 
night, for first four or five days, unless 
it is raining. Never let fan be off for 
more than three hours at a time before 
hay is completely cured. Be sure to run 
fan long enough to fully cure hay. 

For more information, write the 
Agricultural Extension Service, VPI, 
Blacksburg, Va., for “Suggestions for 
Operating Mow Hay Driers.” 


Meet the McGee Master Farm Family 


(Continued from page 18) 


2,000; Maret’s Chancellor wheat, 
600; and 30 to 40 tons Coker 100 
wilt-resistant cotton seed. Cotton has 
varied greatly both as to acres and 
yield. Said Mr. McGee: “In 1948 we 
made 136 bales on 120 acres, but 
due to boll weevil and weather dam- 
age in 1949 we made 
only 79 bales on 
about the same acre- 
age. In 1941, before 
we started poison- 
ing, we made only 
33 bales on 212 
acres. The next year 
we dusted with cal- 
cium arsenate and 
made 178 bales on 
the same acreage. 
This year we started 
early with sweet 
poisoning and fol- 
lowed the Clemson 
College recommen- 





cotton on half shares. The McGee 
farm uses four tractors and all neces- 
sary tractor machinery. Tractors have 
reduced mules from 20 to 6. Ma- 
chinery is kept in good working con- 
dition and is always protected from 
the weather when not in use. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Gee are outstanding 
leaders in their coun- 
ty and state. Mr. 
McGee, a graduate 
of Clemson College, 
is a deacon in his 
church, and a Ma- 
son; a director and 
vice president of the 
Anderson County 
Farm Bureau; presi- 
dent of the State 
Crop Improvement 
Association and of 
the State Founda- 
tion Seed Producers 


dations on through Mr. McGee is a business farm- Association, and dis- 
the season.” er. At his desk he makes plans, trict supervisor of 

His average crop ¢arries on important business, | Upper Savannah Soil 
acreage and yields of @"d then checks up on results. (Conservation Dis- 


other crops are: 


Crop Acres Yields per Acre 
ee 60 40 bushels 
Wheat .............. 35 32 bushels 
|= SENS 80 60 bushels 
BOPIOY q.2cceceseees sec 40 65 bushels 


Alfalfa and kudzu are cut for hay. 
“Last year we had 12 acres alfalfa,” 
said Mr. McGee. “We cut it six 
times and it averaged 4 tons per acre. 
About 175 acres lespedeza are com- 
bined for seed. This leaves a won- 
derful mulch for row crops the fol- 
lowing year.” Also, about 65 acres 
crimson clover and 24 acres of the 65 
in fescue are harvested for seed. 

Livestock raising is just getting 
under way on the McGee farm. He 
now has 50 head of nice Herefords. 
“We sell some purebred stock,” said 
Mr. McGee. “Also we sell calves to 
4-H members to feed out. We have 
given 4 calves to 4-H’ers. This year 
we are giving a registered Hereford 
bull calf to the FFA boy who makes 
the best record in a balanced farm- 
ing operation in Anderson County.” 

Of the nine tenants and wage 
hands, four work by the month year- 
round on certified seed and livestock 
production. The others share-crop 


trict. Mrs. McGee, a 
graduate of Lauder College, is a 
leader in her church, garden club, 
and UDC, and is past president of 
Lauder College Club. 

Mr. McGee inherited part of his 
farm and bought the remainder. He 
and Mrs. McGee started farming 
there in 1939, and began improving 
things right from the start. They 
built a hay barn and granary and re- 
modeled the home—all from timber 
grown on the farm. Mr. McGee owns 
his own sawmill and uses farm labor, 
when not busy farming, to cut trees 
and saw lumber to repair or build 
farm buildings and tenant houses. 

The McGee farm especially dem- 
onstrates the successful use of these 
three basic principles: 

1. Enriching the soil through terrac- 
ing, strip cropping, and growing pas- 
tures, especially clovers, alfalfa, and 
kudzu. 

2. Increasing crop yields per acre as 
a result of better soil, fertilization, an 
especially better seed. 

8. Balancing the farming system with 
a variety of sources of income, including 
a growing livestock enterprise. 

Editor’s Note.—See Sallie Hill's story 
on the McGee family, page 104. 
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The great new master—looks 





3 HARPER bite and grip with Spearhead 


Penetration. Exclusive U. S. Royal Shoulder Angle 
penetrates any soil like a knife—and holds! 


¥ YRER traction with shoulder-to-shoulder 


grip. Pulling power never known before! 


EEPER .... that won’t bend back— 


Power Buttressed from center to shoulder for slow, 
even wear—no ‘‘lay-back.”’ 











UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LARGEST MAKER OF TIRES 








WIDER opencenter design keeps the center 


clear for positive self-cleaning. 


SH vole, THER... hard surfaces) with 


its Padded Rolling Center—more rubber in the center 
where it’s needed most. 


TOUGHER construction. Ut- 


most strength with flexibility inits rugged, high- 
tensile cord body, coated with liquid rubber. 
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‘in I 2 week! 


You too can have the chicken of tomorrow, today—the Master 
Mix Feeding Way. Vern Steckley, Kendallville, Indiana hatchery- 
man, winner of the 1950 Indiana Chicken of Tomorrow contest 
reports: 

“| was one of 49 entries with my Steckley’s Cornish-New Hamp- 
shire cross chickens," says Mr. Steckley. “The fifteen cockerels which 
were entered in the contest were finished off in eleven weeks and 
five days at an average weight of 5.1 pounds and 4.7 pounds New 
York dressed. | did not baby my chicks, they were raised with 150 
others, Out of the 100 chicks | started, 96 lived and they consumed 
only 3.3 pounds of feed per pound gain. | fed my own brand Stecco 
Broiler Mash Special, made with Master Mix Broiler Concentrate.” 


“My advice to broiler raisers, feed Master Mix Broiler Mash or 
your dealer's own brand Broiler Mash made with Master Mix Broiler 
Concentrate.” 










Raise your 
Md 
Today... 














When To Sow Small Grain, 


Pastures, and Cover Crops 


N your section of Virginia, North Carolina, or South Carolina, when 

can you start sowing each crop listed below? What is the best date 
for seeding, and the latest date? 

The first column of the table below shows the earliest advisable 
dates for seeding each fall-sowed crop. The next or middle column 
shows the best dates, while the third or right hand column shows the 
latest dates at which seeding can be done with prospects of profit. 
This table was compiled with the help of Dr. H. L. Dunton, head of 
agronomy department at VPI, Dr. E. R. Collins, in charge of agrono- 
my extension at N. C. State College, and Dr. W. R. Paden, agrono- 
mist at Clemson. 


VIRGINIA SOWING DATES Early Best Latest 
. ‘ Crop Date Date Date 
Mountain Section 
a S Barley Oct. 1 Oct. 10 Nov. 1 
Early Best Latest sur clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Crop Date Date Date Crimson clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Nov. 1 
adi * y 4 Ss . 
Alsike clover Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 Orchardgrass* Aug. 20 Sept. 10 Oct. 10 
Austrian peas Rept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Pasture mixture Aug. 20 Sept. 1 Oct. 10 
Barley Sept. 15 Sept. 20 Oct. 5 Red clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 10 
Pasture mixture Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 Rye Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Nov. 20 
Rape Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Tall fescue* Aug. 20 Sept. 10 Oct. 10 
Red clover Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 Vetch Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Nov. 1 
onc = i y 4 1s noni he Wheat Oct. 10 Oct. 25 Nov. 20 
Wheat Sept. 20 Oct. 1 Oct. 20 White clover Aug. 20 Sept. 1 Oct. 10 
White clover Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 ’ 
Mountain Section 
Piedmont Section Alfalfa Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 
. . » 15 . Alsike clover Aug. 10 Aug. 15 Aug. 31 
Alfalfa Aug. 10 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 Austrian peas July 25 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 
Alsike clover Aug. 10 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 Barley Sept 10 Sept. 20 Oct. 10 
— — aw 30 a Ts bt 10 Crimson clover July. 15 Aug. 15 Sept. 15 
parley Sept. 20 Oct. 9 | t. 15 Ladino clover* Aug. 1 Aug. 20 Sept. 10 
Crimson clover Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 10 Sept. 20 Oct. 10 
Oats Sept. 10 Sept. 20 Oct. 5 ~ 4 _ “g a a “peter 
Pasture mixture Aug. 10 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 caesar a roy : me. 4 Sent “4 
Rape Aug. 1 Aug. 20 Sept. 10 - — ‘a , a aa 
Red clover Aug. 10 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 — clover te : ae 4 a - 
t Sept. 10 Oct 10_ Nov. 10 Tall fescue* Aug. 1 Aug. 20 Sept. 10 
V etch Aug 10 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 Vetch July. 15 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 
Wheat Oct. 5 Oct. 20 Nov. 1 Wheat Sept. 20 Oct. 1 Oct. 25 
White clover Aug. 10 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 White clover Aug 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
Eastern Section *Either orchardgrass or tall feseve is usually sowed 
in combination with Ladino clover on the same date 
Alfalfa Aug. 15 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 
Alsike clover Aug. 15 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 
Austrian peas Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 SOUTH CAROLINA SOWING DATES 
Barley Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Oct. 30 : 
Crimson clover Aug. 15 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 Coastal Plains Section 
Oats i Oct. 1 Oct. 10 Oct. 25_ Alfalfa Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Pasture mixture Aug. 15 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 Austrian peas Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
Rape Aug. 15 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 Barley Sept. 15 Oct. 15 Nov. 10 
Red clover Aug. 15 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 Bur clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Ort. 1 
Rye Sept. 15 Oct. 15 Nov. 15 Crimson clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Vetch Aug. 15 Sept. 10 Oct. 1 Ladino clover Bept 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Wheat Oct 15 Nov a Nov. 15 Oats Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 15 
White clover Aug. 15 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 Orchardgrass Sept. 15 Oct. 1 or Oct. 15 
Feb. 15 
NORTH CAROLINA SOWING DATES fee tenn ee. 2 —— FP 
Eastern Section Tall fescue Sept. 15 Oct. 1 or Oct. 15 
Feb. 15 
Alfalfa Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Vetch Sept. 15 Oct. + Nov. 1 
Alsike clover Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Wheat Oct. 1 Nov. Nov. 15 
Austrian peas Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Nov. 1 White clover Sept. 1 Sept. 1s Oct. 1 
Barley Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 1 
Bur clover Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Crimson clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Nov. I Piedmont Section 
Ladino clover* Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Oats Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 15 Alfalfa Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Orchardgrass* Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 Alsike clover Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Pasture mixture Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Austrian peas Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Rape Anytime except December and a ed Barley Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 10 
Red clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 15 Bur clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Rye Sept. 1 Sept. 20 _— 1 Crimson clover Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Oct. 15 
Sweet clover Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Ladino clover Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 
Tall fescue* Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 ts Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 1 
Fetch Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Nov. 1 Orchardgrass Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Wheat Jet. 25 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 or Feb. 15 
White clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Pasture mixture Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
ye Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Dec. 1 
. P Se 5 t. 3 
ee ea eee Tall fescue Sept. 1 pony * Oct 
Alfalfa Aug. 20 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Vetch Saxt 15 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
Alsike clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 10 Wheat et. 1 Oct. 20 Nov. 15 
Austrian peas Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Nov. 1 White clover 3 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 








Lush Winter Pastures 


HE owners of “Sunshine 

Farms,” H. W. Perrow and 
Sons, in Calhoun County, S. C., 
are developing one of the finest 
herds of registered Polled Here- 
ford cattle in the state. Recently 
their farm was the scene of 
meeting of livestock farmers from 
various parts’ of South Carolina, 
who are interested in better cattle, 
better pastures, and better feed 
crops. The Perrow farm is an ex- 
cellent demonstration of these 
practices. Lush pastures provide 
grazing the year-round. J. M. 
Eleazer, Clemson’s colorful exten- 
sion writer, paints this word-pic- 
ture of the Perrow farm in winter: 


“Late in the day I passed the 
Hugh Perrow farm as a midwinter 
sun was setting. Across from his 
beautiful farm home, his fine herd of 
Polled Hereford cattle was grazing 
on dark, lush greenery that looked 
to be a foot deep. At that very mo- 
ment my radio was on. And _ the 
newscaster was telling of blizzards 
in the West and of critical areas in 
the great cattle country out there. 

The Perrow family was present- 
ed with a “Master Farm Family’ 
award in 1947 because of out- 
standing achievements. Mr. Per- 
row’s recent progress and the 
growing livestock partnership 
with his sons, Moss and George, 
show the wisdom and appropri- 
ateness of this recognition. 
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From one of the world’s 
newest and most mod- 
ern lubricants plants... 


Lubr 


brand-new farm lubricants—to keep your farm 
machinery running like brand new! 


They’re the finest lubricants of their kind 
ever made by The Pure Oil Company 
in 35 years of refining high-quality oils. 


EB D THE OIL THAT CAN TARE 
= ee & 


More great new lubricants 








Your tractor works in all kinds of 
weather, under all kinds of conditions! 
That’s heavy-duty service—and it requires 
the extra protection of new Purol Heavy 
Duty Motor Oil, the oil that can “take it’! 

Purol H.D. is fully fortified to withstand 
severe farm service in heat or cold, dust, 





to help you “Be sure with Pure!” 


@ New PUROL MOTOR OIL is a premium- 
type motor oil, priced to give you safety at 
a saving for normal service. 

@ New PURELUBE GREASES and GEAR 
LUBRICANTS—every type you need to give 
sure protection to all your farm machinery. 





Be sure with Pure 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition 


_ a complete 
% new line of 


icants 


\ for heavy-duty 
~ farm equipment! 


From a brand-new lubricants plant at Pure Oil’s 
largest refinery, near Beaumont, Texas, come these 








IT 


mud or rain. 
persants to keep engines clean... oxida- 
tion and bearing corrosion inhibitors... 
an anti-foaming agent. 

It’s as tough and economical a heavy- 
duty motor oil as money can buy for trac- 
tors, trucks, all your motorized equipment! 


It contains detergent-dis- 


Your local Pure Oil farm distributor has these 
great new lubricants, PURE-PREMIUM and 
PURE-PEP Gasolines, PURE tires, batteries, 
and a complete line of accessories. 


He’s a local businessman who knows farming 
and farm machinery—a neighbor of yours who 
specializes in friendly service. Ask him for Pure’s 
new low prices on your farm needs, 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
General Offices: Chicago 

















DRIVE WITHOUT SHIFTING! Dodge Gyro-Matic is America’s 
lowest-priced automatic transmission! Available on Coro- 
net models at moderate cost. All Dodge models give you 
the handling ease and smoothness of Fluid Drive at no 
extra cost. No jerking or stalling, so helpful in parking. 





RIDE WITHOUT CROWDING! Yes, Dodge is LONGER, WIDER, 
HIGHER on the inside for extra leg room, shoulder room, 
head room, stretch out room all around. Yet on the out- 
side, Dodge is sHoORTER, NARROWER for easier handling 
and parking . . . LoweR for road hugging stability. 





Out of the Showroom... Out on the Road... 


One Magic-Mile Ride 
can save you $1000 





See how you could pay $1,000 more and still not get 
all Dodge beauty ... roominess .. . ruggedness 





HEN YOU BUY a new car, it’s smart to test 
Wit ... to drive it .. . to prove the value. 
That's what the Dodge “Magic-Mile” ride 
does .. . gives you the evidence straight . . . 
shows how you could pay $1,000 more for a 
car and not get all the extra value features 
Dodge gives you! 

So, before deciding on any car, go see your 
Dodge dealer and take a “Magic-Mile” ride. 
Get behind the wheel yourself! Never 
before have you driven a car so easy to 
handle! Dodge sleek, compact design makes 


SEE OUT ALL AROUND! Compare Dodge visibility . . . the 
clear view, safer “outlook” through the big “Landscape 
Windshield’ , . . through the full-size, eye-level side 
windows . . . through the huge new ‘Picture Window’ in 
rear. Chair-height seats let you ride relaxed as you look. 


it a cinch to park... a “sweetheart” in heavy 
traffic. And all your starts and stops are 
velvet smooth—thanks to Dodge Fluid Drive. 

Test the relaxing comfort of those extra 
wide “knee-level” seats. Stretch out your legs 

. . no leg-cramping, neck-bending or head- 
bumping in a Dodge! 

Your nearby Dodge dealer invites you to 
come in for your “Magic-Mile” ride in the 
new bigger value Dodge. You'll find it the 
sensible way, the money-saving way to buy 
your new car. Visit your Dodge dealer today! 


NEW 


BIGGER VALUE 


DODGE 


Just a-few dollars more 
than the lowest-priced cars! 
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mer is here already? Why just yesterday we 
put away our last spring sweaters and here it 
is time once again to drag them out for school. 
What all did you do during the summer besides visit 
Grandma ’n’ Grandpa and go to camp? 

We met a lot of you at camp and at your state 
meetings. We went to Kansas City to the second 
National Future Homemakers meeting. Met a lot 
of you there, too. You know for years we've had 
home ec clubs but in 1944 girls and boys (there are 
some taking home ec) enrolled in homemaking 
courses decided they wanted a national organiza- 
tion. Thus the “little child Future Homemaker” was 
born and 100,000 girls in 2,800 chapters over the 
U. S. joined in 1945. This year 286,584 girls in 
7,332 chapters belong and 146,202 of them are in 
the South. 


Dixieland has a right to be proud of Crossett, 
Arkansas’ bundle of poise and beauty, Betty Ethe- 
ridge. She served as national president this year 
and the convention was one of her big responsibili- 
ties. You could never tell it by looking at her for she 
always had a smile and time for you. This clever 
young lady in her “president’s 
message” said, “All my life I’ve 
heard the expression ‘keeping up 
with the Joneses’ to describe peo- 
ple who put up a flashy front that 
they can’t afford.” She cautioned 
that we had better take a look at 
these Joneses carefully to see if 
they are worth keeping up with. 

“We need to build homes where 
the foundation is here, where the 
four walls are democratic living, respect for the 
rights of others, cooperation, and thoughtfulness; 
homes where the roof is a firm foundation in God; 
with windows always shining with good health, and 
doors open to hospitality. These homes will be lit 
with laughter and kept warm with kindness,” con- 
cluded Betty in her speech. Henderson State Teach- 
ers College finds Betty entering the School of Home 
Economics this fall. 

Nancy Cator, Presque Isle, Maine, was elected 
president for 1950-51. Serving on her staff from 
the South are: Karleen Guilbeau, Sunset, La., 
Southern region vice president; Emily Pruett, 
Charleston, W. Va., North Atlantic region vice 
president; Mary Leta Gilbert, Vienna, Ga., historian. 
Billie Lou Tarpley, Montezuma, Tenn., was elected 
parliamentarian. 


Mi: my! Can it be possible that Indian Sum- 





we 


“Miss Gandy 


Perhaps the high light of the convention was 
the session on “Home Life Around the World.” The 
girls had a chance to hear Joan Smith from England 
say, “We know that America is not populated only 
by gangsters, film stars, red Indians, and million- 
aires, but many people overseas have little idea of 
hew the millions of ‘ordinary Americans’ live. You 
have done a bad job of selling small town life in 
America.” Joan, like other foreign speakers, chal- 
lenged our “rushing and busy way of doing things.” 


We were particularly interested in her com- 
ment, “not everyone knows what he wants from life. 
We arc all so busy ‘doing’ that we don’t always have 
time to ‘be’—to learn to know ourselves and come to 
terms with us, as we are, or can be. Perhaps if we 
took a little time to try to understand what our-real 
values are, we would be more contented people. 
People who don’t know where they are going, who 
just drift, are generally unhappy.” 

“One of our most important holidays in Puerto 
Rico is Mother's Day,” said Nelson Rodriguez. 
“Whole families get together, usually at Grandma’s 
house for a big feed and fun together.” He told 
how the girls in Puerto Rico help with all the house- 
work and the boys with the gardens and other out- 
door work. “We do not have light meals 
such as your sandwiches. If possible, we 
eat heartily,” commented Nelson. 

Danirashmi Dhavagon, Siam, who is a 
student at Kansas State College said, “If 
you go to our homes you will see them 
made of wood, brick, and stucco, with tile 
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Hands across the sea. From left: Anna Shimmel, Germany; Nelson Rodriguez, Puerto Rico; National Vice 
President Betty Faust, Florida; Joan Smith, England; Gerda Bunte, Germany; Danirashmi Dhavagon, Siam. 


‘e Had a Good Time 


By EARLINE GANDY 


kitchen you will not see gas stoves. Electric stoves 
are rare, because electricity is so expensive. The 
majority of the people use small charcoal stoves. 
Most families prepare food for each meal as re- 
frigeration is so expensive—milk and milk products 
are still scarce. More duck than chicken eggs are 
consumed because they are cheaper.” In Siam, we 
learned, the father is usually the breadwinner and 
head of the family, but Danirashmi cleverly said, 
“At home women always make men believe that 
they are head of the family, but in fact women are 
always the boss.” 


Amy Munechika, FHA’er from Hawaii, in her 
quaint fashion said, “I've never seen so many girls. 
They all seem so sure of themselves and are so 
poised.” Amy, when asked where in Hawaii she 
lived replied, “One island from Hono- 
Julu!” 

Not only did we hear the girls say the 
“foreigners” gave them so many things 
to think about, but we heard Leta Ejid- 
sor, Abilene, and Patricia Fowler, Jay- 
ton, Tex., say, “We’re finding these other 
states have some pretty good programs. 
But they're not quite as good as ours!” 
True Texans, they are. 

We felt quite complimented when 
Doris Pope, Loudon, Tenn., said, “Our 
chapter needs to work more closely to- 
gether and your songs will do just that. 
I intend to use them when I return 
home.” This made us happy for we led 
the singing for the FHA’ers and used so 
many of the clever little songs from our 
new book, “Sing for Fun.” 

We talked to a number of girls who 
hold state and national offices and were 











roofs of different colors. Entering the 





not surprised to find that they all have one common 
problem. “Our schoolmates surely do make it hard 
on us,” they confided. “If we’re lucky enough to get 
ahead, they look down on us,” said one alert little 
lady. We know what these girls and other young 
people are up against when they achieve. The ideal 
thing would be for schoolmates to be good sports, 
swallow that tinge of jealousy and treat the winner 
like a human being. Of course, in some cases young 
people who let achievements go to their heads, 
“should be spanked” by their classmates, but, we 
mean those who are humble in their achievements. 


Now that school is beginning and some of these 
girls who returned from Kansas City will be in your 
school, congratulate them! Then when the winners 
in your county and state fairs and other achieve- 
ments are recognized in your school, be a good 
sport, youngfolks, and show them you're proud of 
the honor they have brought to your community and 
school. Use their ability and don’t “stomp” on it! 


“The only thing wrong here is that these roses should be sweet 
potato blossoms,” said Karleen Guilbeau, Sunset, La., the sweet 
potato capital, as she presented them to Betty Etheridge, the na- 
tional president from Arkansas. Looking on, left to right, are: 
Billie Lou Tarpley, Tennessee, and Mary Leta Gilbert, Georgia. 
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The Most Important Address 


In The World 
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merica’s greatness stems 
from her communities! 
... Your own home town 
is just as important a seg- 
ment of the United States as 
any part of the nation! ... 
You know that, of course— 
but have you ever stopped 
to consider why your com- 
munity is such a good place 
in which to live? 


There are many reasons— 
reasons you're hardly con- 
scious of because they’ ve be- 
come such an integral part 
of your daily life . . . Your 
home town is made up 
mostly of people such as you 

















—folks who love the com- 
munity, who are just as 
much interested as you are 
in making it a better place 
in which to reside, and make 
a comfortable livelihood. 
Your hometown hardware- 
man is such a person. 


Truly, when we come down 
to it, the local hardware re- 
tailer is a pretty important 
asset to your way of life. 
And he, too, is a part of the 
community —a man whose 
business helps pay taxes, 
provide better schools, im- 
prove roads. He deserves 
your business—not alone 
for the better values he 
offers, but because his 
shoulder, as well as yours, 
is to the wheel— the wheel 
that makes your community 
everything that it is! 


© 1950 National Retail Hardware Association 


: NATIONAL AND AFFILIATED RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATIONS 


HOME TOWN.USA. . 








We Salute 122.935 4-HWers 
Plus 1 Leader 


WO notable events marked North 
Carolina’s 25th Annual 4-H Club 
Week at State College, July 24-29: 
1. Announcement was made that the 
state now leads the nation in total 4-H 
club enrollment—122,935 boys and girls; 


Tennessee and Alabama being next with 
120,000 each. 


2. The 25th anniversary of L. R. Har- 
rill as state 4-H club leader was cele- 
brated. The week’s program was dedi- 
cated to him in recognition of his serv- 
ice and leadership. 

We salute all the 122,935 youths 
and their leader. 


“Twenty-five years ago,” Harrill 
told the delegates, “the parents of 
some of you were attending the first 
4-H Club Week 
here at State Col- 
lege. Our _ enroll- 
ment then was 
about 20,000. I de- 
termined to put our 
club work on a par 
with any other state 
in the nation. Dur- 
ing the past quar- 
ter-century, 1,427,- 
469 Tarheel boys and girls have got- 
ten the benefit of 4-H training. 
Today we proudly proclaim an en- 
rollment of 122,935 boys and girls 
—the largest in America. This tre- 
mendous growth is tribute to the 
worthiness of the ideals and objec- 
tives of 4-H club work.” 

Two of the featured speakers, 
Governor W. Kerr Scott and Dean of 
Agriculture J. H. Hilton, personified 
the value of 4-H. As a boy, Scott 
was a charter member of the Ala- 
mance County Boys’ Corn Club. Hil- 
ton was a member of the Catawba 
County Pig Club. Scott is the first 
former 4-H member in America to be 
elected governor. Hilton is in the top 
position of agricultural leadership in 
the state and is spearheading a vig- 
orous agricultural program designed 
to make North Carolina a truly great 
agricultural state. Both of them 
stressed the value of 4-H in their 
training for agricultural leadership. 


L. R. Harr. ll 


In his winning address in the boys’ 
speaking contest, Francis Pressly, son 
of an Iredell County Master Farmer, 
declared: “Four-H has made my 
community more progressive, my 
home healthier and happier, and 
brought me to closer kinship with 
the earth.” Said Louise Simpson, 
Mecklenburg County, in her speech 
which won the girls’ contest: “Let’s 
add a fifth ‘H’—the Home!” She 
stressed that happy home life is the 
one true foundation for progress in 
the community and the nation. 

In a spirited election which dem- 
onstrated the fact that 4-H’ers recog- 
nize the importance of effective poli- 
tical action in rural leadership, the 
following officers were elected to 
head the State 4-H Council: 

Bobby Parker, Edgecombe Coun- 
ty, president; Rose Carolyn Crouse, 
Davidson, vice president; Shirley 
Brown, Johnston, secretary; and Har- 








Francis Pressly, Iredell County, and 
Louise Simpson, Mecklenburg, won in 
the boys’ and girls’ speaking contests. 


old Olsen, New Hanover, historian. 

Pretty Mary Faye Jackson, 14- 
year-old Surry County girl, wearing a 
stylish navy wool gabardine, won 
the dress revue in competition with 
winners from 95 other counties. She 
will represent North Carolina at the 
National 4-H Club Congress in Chi- 
cago this fall. 

The following boys and girls re- 
ceived the high distinction of being 
elected to the 4-H Honor Club: Clint 
Reese, Watauga County; Bobby 
Cone, Nash; Doris Strickland, Hali- 
fax; James G. Revelle, Northampton; 
Bobby Williams, Wilson; Margaret 
Lee Stevens, Wayne; Billy Cansler, 
Iredell; Van Willard, Forsyth; Eve- 
lyn Waugh, Surry; Carolyn Smith, 
Cherokee; Nancy Lee Pritchard, 
Guilford; and Doris Nell Davis, 
Mecklenburg. 

Since 1941, North Carolina has 
made a 127 per cent gain in mem- 
bership —the greatest percentage 
made by any state. Of the nation’s 
1,886,214 4-H’ers in 1949, 60 per 
cent, or 1,135,096, are in the South! 


Mary Faye Jackson, Surry Coun- 
ty, models her prize-winning dress 
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Alfatta' Hing ‘soit harvester 


and furns green crop into meal 
in less than an hour 


With an old car axle, some odd pieces of iron 
and a chain, Mr. Thomas has built an easy-to-operate 
hand hoist for lifting machinery onto the trucks that 


take it to the fields. 
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One of two green crop harvesters of Mr. Sherman Thomas’s, 
built in his ranch shop. The body of the trailer operates on 


the dump truck principle, eliminating labor of unloading. 


Mr. Sherman Thomas Produces Premium Price 
Alfalfa Meal with High Carotene Content 


Mr. Sherman Thomas has found that it pays to have a good 
workshop on his ranch of some 12,000 acres near Madera, 
California. His shop foreman, Mr. Newt Johnson, builds 
many of the machines Mr. Thomas designs; and they save time, 
labor and money. 

Mr. Thomas, like keen ranchers and farmers the country over, 
has discovered that it pays to farm with Texaco Products. 
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Drying Plant — Alfalfa is dumped onto 
crop into revolving drum where blasts of hot air reduce moisture 
content to proper stage for grinding. 








IT PAYS TO 






Custom-Made Havoline, the motor oil 
that surpasses the best Premium grades and 
actually under tests reduced ring wear 60% 
to 70% more than even good heavy-duty 
oils, is getting the call from coast to coast. 
Picture shows an order arriving at the 
Sutherland-White grain dryer near Bay City, 
Texas. Mr. Morgan White looks on as 
Texaco Men F.J.Milberger and Ed Nedbalek 
unload. 


Not only farm machinery but cotton 
gins operate better, last longer with Marfak, 
Texaco’s famous chassis lubricant. Gins oper- 
ate 24 hours a day; operators can’t afford 
anything but the best. Mr. Leck Moreman, 
designer and manager of Carmen Gin, 
Brownsville, Texas, watches Mr. C. L. Driver, 
chief engineer, apply Marfak. 


FARM WITH 


DIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Bucte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2. Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6G, La.; 
Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 


New York 17, N. Y 
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Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
.: Norfolk 1. Va.; Seactle 11, Wash. 
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quick and lasting 


rust protection 


for your big investment 


Farm machinery is important—it represents a large investment that will give 
you years of extra wear if you give it proper care. THIS FALL is the time to 
protect your valuable farm machinery from becoming winter feed for rust! 





ESSO RUST-BAN 347 — is easily and 
quickly applied using a rag, swab, 
or old brush to plows, cultivators, 
discs, and other implements... It 
forms a protective coating that 


Constant research by Esso helps 
develop better products for 
better farming — 


ESSO EXTRA MOTOR OlL—for Ex- 


helps prevent rust... provides tra engine protection... Extra 
money - saving, all- winter protec- oil economy in your car, truck 
tion. Use Esso Rust-Ban 347 NOW or tractor. 


ESSOLUBE HD MOTOR Oil — just 
right for heavy-duty diesel or 
gasoline tractor and truck en- 
gines. Dependable all-weather 
service for rough going. 

ESSO EXTRA GASOLINE— Stepped- 
up with Extra power, for long 
mileage, high anti-knock per- 
formance under load! 

ESSO TRACTOR FUEL — for “‘distil- 
late” burning tractors. High 
power, efficient operation... low 
flash-point for faster starting. 


and add years of usefulness to your 
farm machinery! 


ESSO RUST-BAN 603——to help prevent 
rust attack on the insides of idle 
engines. Just the thing for that all- 
important tractor engine... forms 
a protective film on inside surfaces, 
gives a lasting coating to inner pre- 
cision parts, provides dependable 
“lay-up” protection! Obtain direc- 
tions before using. 











FOR FREE ESSO FARM NEWS— Ask your Esso Farm Distributor 
for a free subscription to the regularly published ESSO 
FARM NEWS or write to: Esso Farm News, 15 West 51st 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


SEE YOUR ESSO FARM DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE 


COMPLETE LINE OF ESSO FARM PRODUCTS 








You can depend on 


FARM 
PRODUCTS 














ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 








Father-Son Tenant 


Partnership Pays 


“Learn by doing” is a motto that is being practiced on 


the H. L. Bookhart farm. See how this partnership be- 


tween father and son is paying off in big dividends, 


ABOR saving machinery and bal- 
anced farming fit well into the 
father-son partnership on the Book- 
hart farm in Orangeburg County, S. 
C. Soon after H. L. Bookhart, Jr., re- 
turned from service in 1946, he and 
his father set up an agreement for 
operating the farm whereby the son 
received 40 per cent of the net re- 
ceipts and the father, 60 per cent. 
“After operating the farm on the 
40-60 basis for two years, we changed 
the agreement to a 50-50 division of 
the net farm income,” Mr. Bookhart 
says. “Also, H. L., Jr., was given a 50 
per cent interest in the machinery 
and equipment. The cost of all ma- 
chinery and equipment bought and 
all farm operating expenses are de- 
ducted from gross returns, and the 
net proceeds are divided equally.” 
County: Agent J. C. McComb and 
Dr. M. C. Rochester of Clemson Col- 
lege point out that under the terms 
of the present agreement, H. L., Jr., 
selects the sharecroppers and works 
out the agreements and settlements 
with them; hires and pays the wage 
hands and attends to other labor 
problems. His father is general farm 
supervisor and is responsible for all 
farm buying and sales and keeps the 
records for all transactions. 
“Although our farm is operated by 
both sharecroppers and wage hands, 
tractors furnish the power for the 
farm,” H. L., Jr., explains. “When 
machinery is used in connection with 
production of crops grown on a share 


Free Bulletins 


HE following free bulletins of 
especial interest in September 
are offered by the agricultural col- 
lege of your state:— 
I. By N. C. State College, Raleigh: 
A. Experiment Station Bulletins— 
858—The Sweet Potato Vine-Row 
Harvester 
3—Sweet Potato Vine Silage 
B. Extension Service Bulletins— 
843—Controlling External Parasites of 
Livestock 
23—Small grains 
61—Control of Internal Parasites in 
Sheep 
809—Inoculation of Legumes 
323—Producing Pastures and Hay in 
North Carolina 
801—Ladino Clover Pastures 
Il. By Cle Exte 
Clemson, S. C.: 
99—Pastures for South Carolina 
808—Lawns for South Carolina 
271—Lespedeza 
290—Alfalfa Production in South 
Carolina 





Service, 


basis, croppers are charged a reason- 
able rate per acre. At the same time, 
however, they receive wages for 
operating the machinery. Thus they 
have a two-way income.” 

Mr. Bookhart is proud that their 
farm is diversified. He says: “We 
grow cotton, sweet potatoes, soy- 
beans, small grains, truck crops, and 
beef cattle as the main crops. Cotton 
and sweet potatoes are the main cash 
crops grown by the sharecroppers. 
We consider farm living for share- 
croppers and laborers an important 
feature in our farm program. I was 
the first landowner in our community 
to put electric lights in tenant houses. 
The tenant houses were first covered 
and then ceiled and some of them 
insulated in our program to improve 
the living standard. All tenant farm- 
ers are provided land without charge 
for gardens, and an opportunity for 
all families to keep chickens to pro- 
duce their own meat.” 

Mr. McComb says: “Mr. Bookhart 
and H. L., Jr., farm about 250 acres. 
They have three tenant families and 
the remainder of work is on a day- 
labor basis. All of their farming is 
done with tractor machinery as they 
have small tractors for light work and 
for all cultivation, and one heavy 
tractor for the heavy work. Also, this 
farm uses all the latest methods and 
is operated on a very careful and 
detailed basis. Much of the small 
grain and sweet potatoes grown on 
this farm are for seed purposes.” 


To Help You 


339—Permanent Pastures in South 
Carolina 
69—Plan a Grazing Program 


Ill, By VPI, Blacksburg, Va.: 


A. Experiment Station Bulletins— 
431—Barn-Cured vs. Field-Cured Hay 
428—Feeding Grain to Cows on Pasture 

—Does It Pay? 
204—Management of Bluegrass Pastures 
219—Wintering Dairy Heifers 

B.. Extension Service Bulletins— 
151—Diseases of Small Grains 


435—Killing Weeds in Pastures with 


362—Growing Winter Cover Crops 

Put an X-mark alongside any of above 
bulletins offered by the agricultural col- 
lege of your state, write your name an 
address below, and mail to “Agricultural 
Editor” at VPI, N. C. State College, or 
Clemson. Do not ask for bulletins from 
other states, but ask your own state ag- 
ricultural college for bulletins on any 
other subject you wish. 


Name 
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Packed witn value and ready to prove if! 
the durable new Plymouth 


hen, Sit 4 tees. cai 











the backbone of any automobile is its 
frame—and Plymouth’s frame 

is really rugged! There are heavy 
box-sections around all doors, so they 
close tight and fit right—year after year. 











you want a car that will last you—and that’s Plymouth, say people who should know. 
For example, of all standard-built cars registered as taxicabs, Plymouths outnumber 

all other makes combined! Long, trouble-free life and low cost-per-mile 

make Plymouth the choice of taxi owners—and make it the car for you, too. 

This latest Plymouth is the strongest, the most durable, .of a long and sturdy line. 


you'd be amazed at the terrific road shocks 

a Plymouth can take without harm. Amola steel, 
extra strong and flexible, is used in steering knuckles, 
springs, axles and over 100 vital parts. No other 

car in the lowest-priced field has this special steel. 


big little detail is the chrome plating 
of the top piston ring, a Plymouth 
“exclusive” in its price class. It guards 
the cylinder wall against wear, 
particularly during the break-in period. 








your engine will last longer because of 
aluminum alloy pistons (their light weight throws 
less wear on the bearings) and super-hard 

exhaust valve inserts that give thousands of 
extra miles before valve grinding is required. 


it likes to be compared. The new 

Plymouth looks great by itself—even 

greater by comparison. Drive all three 

leading low-priced cars. Then decide 

which gives you the most—of every- guILDS GREAT CARS 
thing you want—for the money! 


YOUR NEARBY PLYMOUTH DEALER WILL GLADLY ARRANGE A DEMONSTRATION DRIVE 
PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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THE HOLLIDAY BROTHERS SAY: 
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MADE IN THE SOUTH 
FOR SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE 





One of the world’s largest producers of 
bright leaf tobacco is Holliday Brothers 
& Company, operated by Joe and John 
Holliday. They raise tobacco on their 
farm at Galivant’s Ferry, South Carolina, 
and they sell it in their warehouses at 
Fairmont, North Carolina. They say, 
“the finest leaf on our warehouse floors 
comes from the type of healthy plants 
that have had the extra protection of 
CHIX SEED BED COVERS.” 


CHICOPEE MILLS, INC. 
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SAVE TIME! 
SAVE LABOR! 
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Free 
Booklet ! 


7 " 
FOR BETTER PROFITS WITH SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 


lasist on ALCOA 
Aluminium Pye! 









MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1982) Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


LIGHTWEIGHT! 
LONG-LASTING! 


hoy 
















Please send me ‘‘Portable Sprinkler Pipelines to Profit’’ 
32 PAGES of valuable facts on 


portable sprinkler irrigation. Name 
All about i t, install Address. ¥ 
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tion, costs, profit results. 


State__ 
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Better Ways To Do 


Home Laundry 


By Gene Moody 
Assistant VPI Exten- 
sion Editor 


FEW years ago, 4-H- 

‘er Mildred Mann, Ap- 
pomattox County, Va., 
could iron a man’s shirt in 
20 minutes. Today she can 
iron and fold a shirt in 
eight minutes. That’s quite 
an accomplishment and it’s 
only the beginning of the 
things Mildred has learned 
in her 4-H laundry project. 
Here’s her story first-hand: 

“I’ve learned the correct 
methods of washing differ- 
ent kinds of fibers, how to 
remove stains, how to 
make starch. And I’ve 
learned how to give rayons 
the ‘new look’—simply add 1 table- 
spoon of gelatin to % cup cold water 
and dissolve in 1 quart of boiling 
water. Cool and use as a rinse for 
rayons. 

“I’ve learned when I raise the 
heights of wash benches for my tubs 
that doing the family wash is not the 
back-breaking job I had heard my 
mother complain about; and by using 
my small brother’s wagon I can pull 
the wet clothes to the line easier than 
I can carry them. And that if sheets, 
towels, and washcloths are hung cor- 
rectly on the line and folded when 
dry, ironing is not necessary.” 

Mildred joined the 4-H club five 
years ago and since then has success- 
fully completed 16 projects, includ- 
ing laundry, garden, clothing, bread 
making, and canning. She has copped 
district honors in her laundry project 
for two consecutive years. 

Her parents believe in club work, 
she says, and have given their sup- 
port and cooperation. Her mother 








With adjustable ironing board and a comfortable 
chair, Mildred finds ironing a man’s shirt is easy, 


has not been well for the past three 
years, so Mildred’s knowledge of 
homemaking has been valuable. 

Money-wise, Mildred has saved 
about $15 a month through her laun- 
dry project, and her family figures 
the annual value of her garden at 
well over $200. In her clothing proj- 
ect, Mildred figures she has saved 
from $1.50 to $10 on each dress and 
outfit she has made. Her exhibits at 
county events and fairs in 1948 won 
for her $55.50 in cash and an ad- 
justable ironing board. 

Summing up, Mildred says: “I feel 
that not only has my own home bene- 
fited by the things I have learned 
through club work, but my neighbors 
have adopted many of the improved 
practices I am now using daily. I am 
very grateful for the many things I 
have learned for happier living.” 

What’s next? One thing, for sure 
. .. Mildred likes 4-H work, and she 
is going to stand by it. 


National Meeting Future Homemakers | 


HE president of North Carolina’s 

largest FHA chapter, Jean Puck- 
ett, 16, is still thrilled about the na- 
tional FHA convention she recently 
attended in Kansas City. Her Hugh 
M orson Chapter, 
Wake County, has 
175 members. 
“About 2,000 FHA 
girls from every 
state in the nation 
and from Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico en- 
joyed the conven- 
tion,” said Jean. “I 
exchanged ideas 
with several of them from various 
parts of the country. The girls from 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico were enthu- 
siastic about our abundant living and 
many advantages here in the United 
States.” 

Jean was North Carolina’s candi- 
date for national FHA parliamenta- 
rian. Said she: “Each candidate put 
on a campaign. My campaign mana- 





Jean Puckett 


ger was Mary Ann Simpson, Bun- 
combe County. I made a campaign 
speech and took part in a panel dis- 
cussion. I didn’t get enough votes 
to win, but it was lots of fun, Our 
North Carolina group of 37 FHA 
girls chartered a special car and had 
a wonderful trip to and from Kansas 
City. I think the FHA banquet was 
the best part of the program. It was 
a delicious, well planned meal and 
the color scheme was red and white- 
our FHA colors. While the main thing 
was eating, we had grand entertain- 
ment, singing, ballet and tap dane 
ing. Three girls—FHA triplets from 
Kansas City—made a big hit with 
their music and dancing. Also we 
enjoyed the singing and recreational 
activities led by Miss Earline Gandy 
of The Progressive Farmer.” 

Jean has a fine record of FHA 
achievements. She has been awarded 
Junior Homemaker and chapter de 
grees and now is a candidate for the 
coveted State Homemaker degree. 








SEPTEMBER 
SPECIALS 


for you at 
Western 
PANT) co) 


Choose a 24-Month Guaranteed Wizard 
and put $5 to $8 back into your pocket! 


+++ compared with average price of five other 
nationally advertised batteries of equal size, this 
Wizard DeLuxe Battery saves you $5 to $8! 
AND—~you get a written guarantee for two full 
years (average guarantee of other batteries... 
only 18.7 Mo.) Why pay more for a shorter 
guarantee? Choose WIZARD! 


FARMERS KNOW WHY rugged tires like Davis 
are so important. The 24-month guaranteed 
Davis Super Safety is engineered with “Seal- 
Flex” rayon cord plus cold rubber for greater 
safety .. . longer mileage. Trade 


today at this money-saving price s] 54 
6.00 X 16 (Plus Fed. Tax) 


WR Ra 





“IF YOU HAD SHOPPED THE TOWN WITH 
ME you’d have made this money-saving dis- 
covery : The beautiful Wizard electric range 
is $40 less than many other famous brands 
with similar features: I redecorated my 
kitchen with money I saved!” 


> STORES & X SSSOUIATE N\\\\S 


(EAST OF THE ROCKIES OMAT) 


NOTE: Western Auto Associate Dealers own their own stores and set their 
own prices. Terms quoted are recommended terms, subject to variance. 








Clean, Cool Electric Cooking Is Yours with 
these deluxe Wizard features: (1) 7 differ- $ 
ent cooking speeds; (2) Extra large oven 
and broiler; (3) Automatic oven regulator; 
(4) 3 giant storage drawers... 


and many 


. Buy on Easy Terms 
Fully guaranteed. Hurry! 


“A Free Phonograph With A Truetone?. 


. that’s the way I figured it... because our new 
Truetone Radio-Phonograph Combination cost us no 
more than our friends paid for a radio alone! And 
Truetone gives us all the latest features!” 





SEE WHAT YOU GET WITH THIS TRUETONE: Velvet- 
toned AM and static-free FM radio; large concert- 
type speaker; 7 powerful tubes, plus built-in automatic 
record changer that plays both regular and long- 


playing records; Act now and $ 95 
take advantage of this low price! 1542 D1046 


Easy Western Auto Terms 


if you do not know the location of your nearest Western Auto 
Store, write WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO., 2107 Grand, K. C., Mo. 


“T Saved Enough On This Wizard 
nge To Redecorate My Kitchen! 


99 


236100 


. other 
electrics as low as $124.50 


© 1950 Western Auto Supply Co., 2107 Grand Ave,, K. C,, Mo, P90 





Improved strains of crimson clover, some with ability to reseed, are provid- 
ing winter grazing and a basic soil builder throughout much of the South. 
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Sericea lespedeza has been rediscovered in recent years. It is excellent 
for holding soil and furnishes good grazing and hay when it is tender. 


New Legumes and Grasses 


Are Remaking the South 


King Ranch bluestem is 
one of the good new grasses 
in the Southwest. This tall 
perennial grows on most of 
the well drained soils of 
Texas and Oklahoma, 


Photos: Bluestem by Associ- 
ate Editor C. G. Scruggs, Lu- 
pine by L. O. Brackeen, API, 
Others by Leon Sisk, SCS, 


Blue lupine is the peanut farmer’s “wonder 
”. 1; . . . 
crop.” Turned under, it increases crop yields, 


Southern farmers are growing more legumes 
and grasses, to give increasing livestock good 
grazing, to improve soil with nitrogen-form- 


ing legumes, and to prevent erosion through 


>] 


“sreen cover” on land winter and summer. 


By ROY SELLERS, Associate Editor 


EVERAL new grazing—soil-building crops are paying off 

in the South. These new legumes and grasses—reseeding 

crimson clover, Ladino clover, Kentucky 31 fescue, Seri- 
cea lespedeza, blue lupine, King Ranch bluestem, and others— 
are the foundation upon which our fast-growing livestock in- 
dustry is being built. Some of these crops, such as crimson 
clover, are not actually new, but are now receiving renewed 
emphasis. Others, like the lupines, are quite new. 

No doubt, these winter and summer legumes and grasses 
are gaining favor rapidly now because they are multipurpose 
crops. In large measure they 1) furnish abundant, economical 
grazing; 2) enrich soil; 3) hold soil and prevent erosion; 4) pro- 
vide high quality hay; and 5) add a profitable cash crop through 
seed harvested. And still other advantages are claimed. 





Ladino clover-Kentucky 31 fescue is a popular pasture combination. 
perennial, makes fine winter grazing. Ladino clover, furnishes good grazing both winter and summer. 
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Combinations of some of these crops are meeting long-felt 
needs. Reseeding crimson clover and Sericea lespedeza give 
almost year-round grazing, crimson in winter and sericea in 
summer. Reseeding crimson and Coastal Bermuda are another 
“perpetual-motion” pair. Reseeding crimson and ryegrass 
make an excellent winter pasture. 

Kentucky 31 fescue and Ladino clover make an excellent 
long-season grazing mixture. On good land, use Ladino; on 
medium land, use Louisiana white clover. Tall fescue (Ken- 
tucky 31 or Alta) and sericea together will give long-season 
grazing. The fescue will do better, however, if allowed to rest 
in summer and early fall. Tall fescue fills a long-standing 
need for a high quality grass to grow in rotation in combina- 
tion with legumes. 

Ladino, a large, white clover, is a high-protein, long-season, 
rank-growing crop that is widely adapted. It gives high but 
economical yields of milk and meat. Another white clover, 
Louisiana white, is also doing fine in some sections. It is said 
to like good land, to do well under heavy grazing, and to make 
more seed and to maintain itself better than Ladino. 

Sericea lespedeza, a perennial, deep-rooted summer legume, 
makes excellent grazing or hay while young and tender. It is 
used extensively to prevent erosion on steep, eroded hillsides. 
It is drouth-resistant. With reseeding crimson clover it makes 
a self-perpetuating almost all-year pasture. 

The lower South’s Peanut Belt has a new winter legume 
that is a mighty soil builder—blue (Continued on page 38) 


Tall fescue, a luxuriant 
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~ sign of good coffee 





Wonderful in 
Instant form too! 






Tough going? High time for a breather, and a refreshing cup of 
good coffee— Maxwell House Coffee. It’s the kind active men 

like best—with vigor, and heartiness, and rich satisfaction in every 
cup. No other coffee has that wonderful ‘Good to the Last Drop” 
flavor, because no other coffee is made by the Maxwell House 
recipe . . . a recipe which insists upon certain fine coffees 

blended a very special way, to bring you the best in flavor, and 
fragrance, and coffee pleasure. That’s why more people buy and enjoy 
Products of General Foods Maxwell House than any other brand of coffee in the world! 




























Maxwell House... the one coffee with that “Good to the Last Drop” flavor! 
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RAY-O-VAC CANADA LTo WINNIPEG, MAN, 
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Above, new Ray-O-Vac Sportsman 2-cell 
flashlight ...now at your favorite dealer. 


They're sealed in steel 


to stay fresh and usable! 


Here’s the battery that won’t swell or 
stick in your flashlight . . . that will stay 
fresh and usable longer . . . that doesn’t 
have to be “‘dated.’’ Only Ray-O-Vacs are 
sealed in steel . . . top, bottom, 
and all around. You get... 

a 


UO" 


A steel top. 
Powerful battery. 


Multi-ply oii 


Steel jacket. 


Steel bottom. Ot iee = 


Each battery carries this guarantee: “If your flash- 
light is damaged by corrosion, leakage or swelling of 
this battery, send it to us with the batteries and we 
will give you FREE a new, comparable flashlight with 
batteries.’’ 


Buy Spares ,.. Mey slay tresh 





Youngfolks Write on Ways To 


Preserve World Peace 


World Government Offers 
Hope 
($15-Prize Letter) 

World government offers the only 
real hope of preserving peace and 
modern civilization. So long as in- 
dividual nations engage in compe- 
tition and rivalry over trade, oil and 
other natural resources, and over ter- 
ritory—so long as each country tries 
to become more powerful than its 
neighbors—there can be no prospect 
of lasting peace. Only when nations 
cooperate in a single government will 
they stop fighting to the death. Only 
then will they work as a unit in the 
common struggle to achieve lasting 
peace and continuing progress. 

By forming a world government 
the billions upon billions of dollars 
being spent on armaments could be 
used for raising standards of living 
throughout the world. Immediate 
steps could be taken to improve the 
conditions of huge numbers of under- 
fed, poorly clothed, badly housed, 
and underprivileged peoples. 

Eliseo Villarreal, 17, 
Cameron County, Tex. 


Plain People Must Work 
for Peace 
($10-Prize Letter) 

We must work for peace, but be 
ready to meet an attack should it 
come. Being prepared will help 
ward off attacks. 

Our diplomats and leaders are not 
doing enough to prevent war. So it 
is up to the plain people to help. We 
must face all the facts, as it seems 
that war comes ever nearer. We must 
study plans for lasting peace, and 
discuss these plans in our homes, or- 
ganizations, and churches. It is also 
necessary for us to write our Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, and even our 
President to let them know how we 
feel about peace matters. One let- 
ter will not be enough. Let us all 


write and write again until we get 


results. Now is the time to begin, 

not wait until war begins. 
“Blessed are the peacemakers” can 
well be applied to nations as well as 
individuals. As peacemakers, we 
must give ourselves as completely in 
sacrifice and self-denial as we do in 
winning a war. Hoyal Pittman, 13, 
Floyd County, Ga. 


“War Is Not Inevitable!” 
($5-Prize Letter) 

Peace can be preserved with these 
four factors: 

1) Extensive education. America’s 
youth need to be taught the value of 
peace and how to maintain it above 
all other subjects taught in schools 
and colleges. 

2) Religious faith. If we are con- 
tent with our home, religious faith, 
rights and privileges, and our form 
of government, we do not feel the 
need of war. 

3) Realization of equality. We 
must all realize that we have equal 
rights no matter what nation, creed, 
or color. 

4) Unity. An individual nation 
cannot preserve peace. We must for- 
get our selfishness and all work to- 
gether for one object—peace. War is 
man-made and man can prevent it! 

Virginia Sego, 15, 
Poinsett County, Ark. % 


More Ideas for Peace 

When I think of how to promote 
world peace I think of an old Chi- 
nese proverb: “If there is righteous- 
ness in the heart there will be beauty 
in the character. If there is beauty 
in the character there will be har- 
mony in the home. If there is har- 
mony in the home there will be order 
in the nation. Where there is order 
in the nation there will be peace in 
the world.” Elise Miller, 15, 

Tallapoosa County, Ala. 


New Legumes and Grasses 


(Continued from page 36) 


lupine. Properly inoculated, phos- 
phated, and planted shallow, it makes 
huge growth. Turned under, it en- 
riches and conditions soil and makes 
big yields of the crop that follows. 
The blue lupines are unpalatable and 
toxic to livestock, but sweet strains 
are now being grown. 

In the Southwest, King Ranch 
bluestem grass is doing a great job. 
This tall perennial, warm-season 
grass grows on most of the well 
drained soils of Texas and Okla- 
homa. It is a good seed producer, is 
a vigorous, aggressive grass, and is 
palatable to livestock. It can be read- 
ily established on most soils from 
seed or seed hay. It has an extensive 
root system and is used for sodding 
waterways, as well as for grazing and 
in rotations. 

Legume-grass combinations make 
economical and efficient grazing. The 
legume provides the nitrogen which 
the grass needs to make good growth. 


The grass keeps grazing up to high 
level and helps prevent bloat. With 
legumes like reseeding crimson clo- 
ver, Ladino clover, and sericea, andJ 
grasses like tall fescue, Coastal Ber-} 
muda, and Dallis, the best sort of al-@ 
year grazing can be had almost any- 
where in the South. You do have tog 
prepare good seedbed, feed legumes™ 
ample lime, phosphate, and potash, E 
and practice good management. 

Five of these newer, excellent gram 
ing and cover crops are pictured™ 
here. Among others which look quite 
good are Coastal Bermuda grass, bu&§ 
ton clover, Caley peas, (called Simg 
gletary pea in southwest) Lappacea™ 
clover, grandiflora vetch, hairy Ind# 
go, and rescue grass. From among am 
these crops each farmer with the help 
of his county agent and neighbory 
hood vo-ag teacher can work out fory 
himself combinations and rotations 
fit his own conditions and needs. 
will find these crops profitable. 
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For Mr. 


“Test Drive’ that new V-8 en- 
gine! With new superfitted 
pistons, new laminated timing 
gear and a new Silent-Spin Fan, 
it’s so quiet you'll say, “It whis- 
pers while it works!’ 




















For Mrs. 


“Test Drive” those “King Size” 
Brakes! You'll find they stop 
35% easier! “Test Drive” that 
Finger-Tip Steering, too! You 
can practically thread a needle 
with this great new car, it’s so 
easy to handle! 


k 
P \ 


| 
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for Jr “Test Drive” a Ford Convertible for fun! 


It’s SIX people big and the top goes up 
or down, in seconds, automatically! As 
for looks—well, Ford received the Fashion 
Academy Gold Medal Award as “Fash- 
ion Car of the Year” again, for 1950! 


. ForJr. Miss 


“Test Drive’ a ‘50 Ford for park- 
ing! With big “Picture Windows” 
all around, you can get IN and 
OUT of the tightest places with 
nary a scratch or bump! 


in your future 
with a future 
built in 








“Test Drive” a ‘50 Ford for the “feel” of 


or , / —— 
safety that can only come from a “Life- —____——_" es “"\ we: — 
guard” Body of heavy gauge steel com- pz . ey AN ' ee Sy } 
bined with a rugged box-section frame. = Lt BN \} Hi "dll 
LS VS 


And so “hushed” is Ford’s famous “Mid ail 
\(=)) 
tr 






Ship” ride, the infantry can sleep while 
you drive! 
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Dependable 


CHAM PION 


First Choice in Spark Plugs 
For Over a Quarter Century 
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By Ann Waldron 


ANT to build a bird house? ... 
have an insect orchestra? . . . 
know where the rain comes from? 
. recognize animal tracks? .. . see 

a bird asleep? 
There is a group that will help you 
do all these things and more, too. 
Organize an Audubon Junior Club 
in your school or community, and the 
National Audubon 
Society will guide 
you through the 
fascinating world of 
birds and bees, wild 
flowers and wild 
animals, rocks and 
shells, clouds and 
soil, trees and in- 
sects, that lies right 
outside your door. 
The Society, with its excellent 
literature, will lead you through the 
marshes, branches, meadows, wood- 
lands, hills, and valleys, and help you 
to see with new eyes the things that 
live there and to enjoy them with 

new zest. 








Ann Waldron 


To organize an Audubon Junior 
Club, you must have 10 or more 
youngfolks. Every club must have an 
adult adviser. The adviser might be 
a teacher, a parent, or any older per- 
son interested in the outdoors. 





Club dues are 15 cents a year for 
each member. Each member gets a 
membership button and certificate, 
seven four-page leaflets on birds and 
mammals, and seven color plates. 
The adviser pays $1 a year and re- 
ceives the Society’s magazine, “Out- 
| doors Illustrated,” and the “Audubon 
| Teacher’s Guide.” Outdoors Ilus- 
| trated has a wealth of information on 

every subject from trees, ferns, and 
flowers to rocks and bird nests. The 
Guide has suggestions for club meet- 
ings and club activities; describes 
plant and animal habitats, explains 
how to explore them; discusses wild- 
elife protection, and has a full bibliog- 
raphy of good nature books. 


Birds and Bees... 
Sticks and Stones 


Members and advisers can also 
order Audubon Nature Bulletins on 
almost any subject under the sun for 
10 cents each. 

Youngfolks unable to enroll in 
clubs may join individually by pay- 
ing dues of $1.15 annually and will 
receive the same material furnished 
to each club member and Outdoors 
Illustrated. 

Write to the National Audubon 
Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 28, New York, and ask for com- 
plete information about Junior Au- 
dubon Clubs. 


Among the things that Junior Au- 
dubon Clubs throughout the country 
have done are: 

Encouraged members to keep out- 
door diaries, recording time when all 
things happen outdoors as the sea- 
sons change. 

Kept an all-year calendar listing 
birds seen by club members. 

Learned to see birds asleep and 
see them put on their “raincoats’— 
(oil their feathers). 

Looked for animal homes (a nest, 
spider web, ant colony, woodchuck’s 
hole) and made inventory. 

Collected seeds and made a seed 
travel chart. 

Listed fall flowers (or spring flow- 
ers) as they bloom. 

Had an insect orchestra. 

Made caterpillar cage, bird feed- 
ers, bird houses. 

Found old bird nests. 

Learned to sketch plants, birds, 
and animals. 

“We are helping individuals to dis- 
cover the world,” says a spokesman 
for the Audubon Society, “not ‘teach- 
ing nature study.’ As Wordsworth 
has said: 

‘Come forth into the light of things, 

Let nature be your teacher.” 


















“School Zone”’ signs call for extra caution 
on the part of the champion driver. Stop 
for children boarding or unloading from 
school buses. Watch out for others gettin 

in or out of private cars or crossing streets! 


The stamp of a real champion driver is 
observing all safety rules. When it comes 
to spark plugs, champion drivers every- 
where have stamped Champion as 
America’s Favorite! 














Obey Safety Patrol boys. These youngsters 
have compiled outstanding safety records 
and have saved hundreds of lives. They 
shoulder a responsibility far beyond their 
years and n your cooperation. 





&) 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL. 


- - every Friday night, over the ABC network 








New Year’s Resolution for 195l1 


EPTEMBER may sound like a crazy month to be thinking 

of New Year’s Resolutions. But September for youngfolks is 
almost as much a month of “beginning” as is January, what with 
school opening in the fall. Besides, the prize-winning letters for 
this contest will appear in the January issue—just in time to give 
other youngfolks some good ideas about resolutions. 

So now that you're ready to go back to school, sit down and 
write us a letter on “My Main New Year’s Resolution for 1951— 
and Why.” And then start right in to putting this resolution to 
practice in the new school year. Letters must be only one page 
long and must reach us by September 25. Be sure to give your 
name, age, county, and address.” Mail your letter to Progressive 
Youngfolks at the Progressive Farmer office nearest you: Birming- 
ham, Raleigh, Memphis, or Dallas. Prizes will be $15, $10, and 
$5 for the best three, and $1 each for all others published. 
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Tas a tremendous difference 


between a loon’ and a*coon’ 


-and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “Ethyl” gasoline ! 


TRADE-MARK 


“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it brings 
out the top power of your engine—makes a difference that you 
can feel on hills, on the open road, and when you need quick 
power for passing or acceleration. 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black ‘‘Ethyl’’ emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. 








ETHYL CORPORATION... New York 17, New York 





Other products sold under the “Ethyl! trade-mark: salt cake... ethylene dichloride... sodium (metallic)... chlorine (liquid)... oil soluble dye... benzene hexachloride (technica!’ 
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SENSATIONAL NE 








prevent rust and corrosion 


that clog fuel lines, pumps, 
jets and damage fuel tanks 















GASOLINE 








ee 


WATER 


How fuel jet clogged by rust 
speck causes stalling, slug- 
gish acceleration, sudden 
breakdown. 


Condensation causes water to 
form daily in fuel tanks. This 
water rusts and corrodes your 
whole fuel system. 











RD-119—the miracle anti-rust chemical now blended 
into all Sinclair fuels — stops rust and corrosion by 
coating your tank and whole fuel system with an in- 
visible water-proof film. 

So get top performance plus anti-rust protection—at 
no extra cost. Phone or write your local Sinclair rep- 
resentative today. 





New tatr-kust 


GASOLINES * TRACTOR FUELS © HEATING OIL © KEROSENE 


veW Sinclair Stock Spray! 


OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustment will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 
be submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 
ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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So many youngfolks and par- 
ents have written me about 
art as a career that I asked a 
young Southern illustrator, 
Charles Edmund Monroe, Jr., 
for a brief sketch of his ca- 
reer. He is qualified to give 
worth-while advice. His work 
appears in many national 
publications. T. W. Godwin. 

Art Editor. 


WAS born in Huntsville, Ala., and 

have loved to draw as far back as 
I can remember. My father is an 
artist and encouraged me from the 
beginning. Drawing seemed to be a 
habit around our house and I shudder 
to think of what might have hap- 
pened had I shown no interest in art. 

After finishing high school I at- 
tended Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where I took a three-year 
course in decorative illustration. I 
met Betty Futch of Macon, Ga., a 
student at Pratt, and succumbed to 
her charms. We married in 1940 and 
have a son, Charles E., III, and a 
baby daughter, Elizabeth. 

If a person intends to make art 
a career he or she would be wise 
to go to a school teaching specifically 
that—art in itself is confusing enough 
as it is—no use adding to the con- 
fusion with academics. Don’t get me 
wrong—the three R’s are as important 
as can be, but I think they should 
come after, not before or during the 
art training. All this applies after 
high school, of course. 

Learning to become an artist is a 
matter of discipline. Art schools are 
good because they enforce practice. 


BILL ’N’ SUE 





Mr. Monroe works on a sketch. 


I'll go along completely with your 
contention, Mr. Godwin, that talent 
is simply a genuine desire to do a 
thing well—art or otherwise. 

An incidental touch here—from 
downstairs comes the sound of a 
brush tinkling against a glass of paint 
water. Without peeking I can tell it 
is my son, age 3%, trying to draw a 
tractor, a bright red one. 

I think the most important thing 
to becoming an artist (after the basic 
drawing, composition, and color) is 
to be able to observe keenly. Some 
are born with a little more of this 
ability than others—but in any case it 
has to be developed. 

I prefer doing outdoor illustrations 
simply because I prefer the great out- 
of-doors and this explains why I love 
the farm and farm folks. 

I am not a farmer but I know that 
a cottonfield is beautiful—that the 
mourning dove feeds on milo maize. 
Until last year I thought bitter vetch 
was some form of emotion. 

If a person cannot afford the cost 
of going off to art school, I would 
suggest a correspondence school. 
But really, if a person is truly am- 
bitious along this line, or any other 
for that matter, he'll make the grade 
some way. C. E. Monroe, Jr. 


Telephone Talk 













HEY, BRENDA. GUESS 
WHO THIS IS ?--- HUH ?--- NAW! 


GOING TO THE LEAGUE PARTY 
WITH ME ---HOW COME ? 














HOW CAN 
YOU HELP 
ME, MRS. 
BROWN ? 







YES, 
ME! 













BOTH OF YOU NEED TO 
7 \NATCH YOUR TELEPHONE 

MANNERS. BE PLEASANT. STOP 
THAT "GUESS WHO" BUSINESS-- 
DON'T HANG ON THE 
PHONE SO LONG. 








MOM, 
YOU'RE RIGHT! 














JEAN? THIS IS TIM...\ 
OH, FINE... 1 WOULD 
LIKE TO TAKE YOU TO 
THE LEAGUE PARTY... 
FINE!.. I'LL SEE 
YOU AT 7 O'CLOCK. 


LOOK AT HIM 
AL SMILE. THANKS, 
, MOM. 
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Says John Wiedeman 
of Bourbon, Indiana 


Talk 


“For hauling hogs, and grain, and 

fertilizer, and a hundred other things, 

my Ford F-5 is the best truck I ever a : > 

owned. The 14.5 miles per gallon I . ; co ae ea ee 


get saves me money. With V-8 power “I take 6,916 Ibs. of hogs to market. With Ford “I pack my 6'1" into the big Ford cab with ease,’ 

power I lose no time getting there and back.”’ Only Wiedeman tells Ford Dealer Donald Poulson. Ford- 
I handle the biggest loads, and I Ford gives you a power choice of V-8 or Six, four welded, all-steel cab has Air Wing ventilators in door 
handle them fast.”’ engines for over 175 models, 95-h.p. to 145-h.p. glass. Level Action cab suspension. Lounge-type seat. 


WATCH for this sign! w identities 


thousands of truck users in the Ford Truck FORD TRUCK 
Economy Run. Every Ford Truck model . . . every ECONOMY 
important truck-using vocation is represented. ' RUN 


Ford Trucking Costs 
Less Because— 


“Fertilizer at one hundred pounds a bag is heavy “My friend Lester Kuntz sees less of me around LAS ; LONGER 


stuff but I get it to the field with never a hitch.” the gas station, my Ford’s so saving on gas and : ‘ ; 
Full-floating rear axle. Double-Channel frame, 12- oil.”’ Switch to Ford Truck economy! America’s No. 1 Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, 
leaf rear main springs are built extra-strong. Truck Value is built to do more per dollar for you. life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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FOR GREATER 


COTTON PROFITS 
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Y Te FIRST, FASTEST 
and FINEST in the FIELD 







U. S. Pat. No. 2479510 


HUMBOLDT STALK CUTTER 


CUTS, RIPS AND SHREDS THE STALKS 


@ For Cleaner Plowing 


@ Greater Soil Fertility 


@ Better Pest Control 


Save time, save money, increase your profits with the Humboldt Power- Driven 


Stalk Cutter. 


into tiny pieces for easier and cleaner plowing. 
Cuts and shreds cotton stalks, corn stalks, maize 
You’ll be time and money ahead if you cut your stalks 
HUMBOLDT Cutter 


control boll weevil damage. 
and all row crops. 
EARLY. See the 
over 10,000 users. 


NOW! 


High speed vertical cutting knives or hammers rip the stalks 


Helps build up the soil and 


It’s First in the Field with 


Check These HUMBOLDT CUTTER Features 


@ No gear boxes or chains to break 
@ Cuts and shreds in wet or dry soil 
@ Only patented, truly tested machine 


@ Guaranteed workmanship and materials 


@ New lower price 

@ Wider stalk receivers 

@ Faster and better cutting 

@ Complete parts stock available 


DISTRIBUTED IN THE SOUTH BY 


SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 
Dallas, Texas 


ML: oMbaugh 








McNEES SALES CO. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
See your Humboldt Dealer or write direct to the factory 
for free illustrated circular. PR-9 


MFG. CO. 


IMPLEMENT SALES CO. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Address Dept. 





HUMBOLDT, IOWA 








Salient LARGE TOMBSTONE 


Pure Marble and Granite Memorials of last- 
ing beauty. Overall size 30 im. ngh, 18 
wide, 6 in. thick Satisfaction guaranteed. 
FREE catalog sample BUY DIRECT TODAY. 
INTERNATIONAL MEMORIAL COMPANY 
Station F, Bar 8, Atlanta, George 


‘EZEE FLOW 


saves you dough” 
























Wy SAVES FERTILIZER 
¥ SAVES SEED 


S SAVES TIME & LABOR 
FREE Booklet Shows How! 


LP Ue onek ti Tek, Bageley.\ &: 


EZEE FLOW CORPORATION 

10 S. LaSalle St. Dept. PF-9 

Chicago 3, II. 

Without cost or obligation, send EZEE 
FLOW picture booklet shov‘ing how to 
save op to 50% on fertilizing & seeding 
costs. Packed with fertilizer data. 





Addres 





Town & State. 
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WITH NEW, LOW-COST 
GOLD BOND INSULATION BOARD! 


| fp an extra attic bedroom? Want a 
game room in your basement? Or a 
private to keep your farm records 
in order? Now you can have it without 
straining your pocketbook, thanks to new 
Gold Bond Insulation Board. Your local 
Gold Bond Dealer has it in Tiles, random 
width Planks and big, lightweight Panels. 


“office” 


EASY TO APPLY 


Tiles and Planks come with interlocking 
edges that hide nails or staples and are fin- 
ished in ivory and harmonizing variegated 
blends—large Panels in ivory. You can get 
any number of eye-pleasing color combi- 
nations without further decoration. And 
you'll not only have an attractive room but 
one that’s insulated against heat and cold. 
No special skill required to apply Gold 
Bond. If you can handle a hammer, you 
can do the job yourself. 


Available at your local Gold Bond 
lumber and building materials dealer! 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 














Listen, Little Freshman 


By Opal Faulkner 


No need to tremble in your new loafers. . . 


for boys and girls alike from one who knows. .. . 


was the winner of 


. Here’s advice 


Opal 


our Favorite American Contest in 


1948. ... Now she’s a junior at the University of Georgia. 


O you're going off to school when 

fall comes around! 

That’s swell—but there’s more to 
this business than you think. 

At the beginning of school, espe- 
cially the first week or two, you will 
feel like you'll never make the grade, 
and that you'll never find any friends. 
Many other things will worry you. 
Just stick it out for a month and you 
will find at the end of that time that 
you were really silly to worry. 

At school you are going to learn 
more about life and living with peo- 
ple than you ever dreamed. It’s hard 
at times, but it’s fun, too. Living 
with a person teaches you that you 
must give and take. At the same 
time, you soon learn that a give and 
take proposition is a mighty nice 
thing, especially when your room- 
mate helps you out in a pinch. You 
learn that all the girls on the hall are 
swell and they are worth lots to you 
after you get to know them 

And do get to know them. Take 
time from your studying to take part 
in extracurricular activities and dif- 
ferent functions of your school. You 
will find that the more people you 
get to know, the better you will like 
your stay in school. Remember, many 
times first impressions change, so be 
sure you know a person before you 
form any definite conclusion about 
him or her. 

About studying —that’s a dreary 
subject, but after all, it’s a big item 
in your college career and you must 


Our Young Artists 


ALLIE Sides, Mills County, Tex., 

wins this month’s $10 prize with 
an excellent drawing of old Blue tree- 
ing a squirrel. 

It will soon be time to enjoy those 
hunting trips into the beautiful fall 
woods with your dog. Be a good 
sport. Take only the game you need 
for food. 

Since many of you will be in your 
last year of high school, it is time for 
you to make plans to study art. Read 
C. E. Monroe’s advice on how to pre- 
pare yourself for an art career on 
page 42. 

The great number of drawings 
coming in each month makes it hard 
to select a winner. If you don’t win, 
don’t let it discourage you. Maybe 
you will win next month. 

To be able to make printing plates 
from your drawings, they must be on 
white paper or bristolboard. Use 
only black ink or dark pencil. Draw- 
ings must not be copied and cannot 








Pall 


make a success of it. Remember to 
study a little every night if you can, 
and don’t get behind with your work. 

You will find that you will have to 
make lots of big decisions yourself 
now, and sometimes it’s a hard thing 
to do. Many times if you can find a 
moment to sit down and seriously 
think, it will help loads. 

And, please don’t be afraid of your 
teachers, for all of them are hyman 
and most of them will gladly talk to 
you and help you in any way and 
with any problem you may have. 
They’re really grand! 

Of course, the housemothers are 
fine, too. I don’t know what we 
would have done without our house- 
keeper, who made us keep our rooms 
a little straight and helped us keep 
track of our laundry. Do call on these 
people for help. 

Some other things to remember 
are: 1) Write a letter home at least 
once a week. 2) Try to budget your 
finances. 3) Keep books in a certain 
place. 4) Be sure to carry a clothes 
drier and a trash can. 

I can’t tell you what to do at col- 
lege, because it’s up to you! But I 
can say college is wonderful! 





be returned. If you are under 20, get 
in the fun. Put your name, age, and 
address on the back of drawing. 

T. W. Godwin, Art Editor. 
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LUGGING POWER THAT REALLY PULLS. 
The Ferguson System and Valve-in- Head 
Engine built by Continental work to- 
gether to provide power to spare . 


“FARM ENGINEERED” FOR PROFIT cee 
For versatile, all year ’round use of your 
Ferguson, you'll find over 40 Ferguson 
implements, similar to the Side-Delivery 
Rake pictured above, built to Ferguson 
Standards of Quality. 


COPIED. uel 


and Your Friendly Ferguson De 
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Can Prove It 


ONLY IN THE FERGUSON TRACTOR 
Can You Get ALL These Features 





Called “revolutionary” when first introduced over 
10 years ago, the Ferguson System of Implement 
Linkage and Hydraulic Control has since become the 
standard by which modern farm power is measured. 


Although “this” or “that” feature—even design 
—may have been copied or imitated—only in today’s 
Ferguson Tractor can you get all the revolutionary 
Ferguson System advantages and the great, new 
Ferguson farm-engineered developments. 


All this, and even more! For today’s Ferguson 
Tractor is built to give a degree of performance 
that is more than just “skin-deep”’. 

This modern all-gray tractor is manufactured— 
not to a price—but to a rigid standard of quality 
established by practical farm requirements. 

The Ferguson Tractor is built to take tough 
punishment... built for long life... built to give 


dependable day-in, day-out service with lowest 
operating and maintenance costs and increased 
profits to you. 

Add up all these advantages. Combine them with 
such basic Ferguson System features as its built-in 
hydraulic system, automatic tractor and implement 
protection, Finger Tip Implement Control, axto- 
matic steering alignment, 3-point converging imple- 
ment linkage, automatic draft control. Compare 
Ferguson’s economical, high-torque, valve-in-head 
power. 

It’s a total that makes Ferguson owners say “‘My 
tractor doesn’t cost—it pays!” 

But you be the judge. Your friendly Ferguson 
dealer is ready to make a “SHOWDOWN” DEM- 
ONSTRATION for you—right on your own farm 
—at your own work. Call him today for your date 
or mail the coupon below for more information. 
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NEQUALED 


FERGUSON TRACTOR 


AND FERGUSON SYSTEM IMPLEMENTS 





WRITE FOR NEW TRACTOR FOLDER 





WRITE TODAY! 
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W FERGUSON mane \ Harry Ferguson, Inc., Dept. PF-58 

: Aig | 3639 E. Milwaukee, Detroit 11, Michigan 
| (] Send more information on how | can get a “SHOWDOWN” DEMONSTRATION of the 
Ferguson Tractor without obligation. 


(1) Send new Ferguson Tractor Folder. 








Use this coupon for tHE AE 
FREE literature and 
for more information 
on how you can get a 
“SHOWDOWN” 
DEMONSTRATION 




















(J Send new Ferguson Implement Folder. 
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The Progressive 


No-rip back — Pre-mold 
one piece quarter (with- 
ovt backstay) meons 
greater flexibility and 
ankle comfort. 


Stuffed uppers —Genu- 
ine cowhides specially 
treated, making them 
resistant to barnyard 
acids, mud and water. 


Special 3-way arch 
cushion pad — Supports 
arch, absorbs shock; 
cushions each step; 
fights foot fatigue. 


Genuine Goodyear welt 
or nailed construction— 
Sole and upper securely 
joined together to resist 
the roughest wear. 


Outsoles and Insoles — 
Solid leather insoles. 
Outsoles of long-wear- 
ing ook bend leather 
or durable composition. 


All leather in vital parts 
—For strength and com- 
fortable wear, nothing 
surpasses genuine cow- 
hide. Every pair guar- 
anteed oll leather in 
vital parts. 


Steel shank — Strong 
reinforcement for the 
arch to give supporting 
comfort. 


Heavy solid leather 
mol counter — 
Shaped to comfortably 
suaper ond protect the 
back part of your foot. 


Slant top — Permits shoe 
to be laced to top with- 
ovt pinch around the 
ankle. 


Neo. 4363. This general pur- 
pose shoe carries features 1, 


2, 6,7, 8. 
Cushion 


Khoki Retan upper. 
insole with 


PLUS FEATURES 
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GREATER WORK SHOE COMFORT.. 
LONGER WORK SHOE WEAR 


FO 





You can’t beat facts when it comes to judg- 
ing value. That’s why value-wise farmers 
everywhere insist on Peters Diamond Brand 
Work Shoes. See your dealer. Let him show 
you the facts about Diamond Brand’s quality 
and comfort features—the facts that make 
Diamond Brand your best dollar-for-dollar 
work shoe buy. 


Priced from $4.45 to $9.95 


No. 4221-2. This all-purpose work 






shoe carries features 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Pliable Brown Elk-finished leather 
upper. Solid leather insole and out- 
sole. Rubber heel. Genuine Goodyeor 
welt construction. 





No. 3428. This hooey duty shoe car- 
ries Fouterse 1, . Brown Retan 
Solid uF “insole. Black 





metatarsal arch support. 
Composition cork and rubber 


outsole an 
year welt construction. 





PETERS SHOE COMPANY «e 


d heel. Genuine 


Div: 


full double sole and heel. 
Nailed construction. 









Money-Back Guarantee [sR 
To the wearer who finds paper or fibre- § 

board in the heels, insoles or counters f 
of a pair of Peters Diamond Brand Work 
Shoes, we guarantee to refund the full 


purchase price and, in addition to the re- 
fund, will replace the shoes free of charge. 














INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY ¢ SAINT LOUIS 
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There Was a World 


By Earline Gandy. 


OY, she’s 
side!” 
That’s what they all said 
about Dr. Grace Sloan 
Overton, nationally known 
speaker, writer, and teach- 
er at Oklahoma’s 4-H 
Roundup recently. When 
a lady can stand before a 
group of over 2,000 teen- 
agers and keep their atten- 


on our 


tion for an_ indefinite 
length of time, she’s good. _ right: 
That’s exactly what Mrs. Overton, 


Overton did. What did she 
say that was so interesting, you might 
ask? Let’s think through some of the 
things she said. 

“There really was a world before 


you were born,” said Dr. Overton. 
“We didn’t miss you a bit. It really 
was a rather nice world. . The 


most important person on earth to 
you is you. When you're hungry, you 
don’t feed anybody but you. 
You'd better take good care of your 
body, for you'll never get out of it 
alive. .. . You all want to be differ- 
ent! You don’t have to try to be 
different, you are. . . . Thank God for 
what you are and that you have a 
chance to grow and develop. 


“A family is a group of people liv- 
ing together, who can fight, play, 
and love together. . . . You revolu- 
tionized your families. You make a 
terrific dent in their budget. You cost 
them about $100 to get here. . . 
Accept your family, for they’re yours. 
You'll never have another. . . . How 
many of you have one adult to whom 
you would tell everything? 


“Don't expect everybody to love 
you. ... Learn to get over your feel- 
ings, for you can’t be it all the time. 
You may feel that all your life hinges 
on being it, but not so. You’ve got to 
learn to control yourself. . . . Keep 


"TENTION 


Discussing problems of teen-agers are, 





left to 
Betty Campbell, Don Loghofer, Dr. Grace 


Donald Bliss, and Audell Murray. 
a hide like leather and a heart like a 
rose. . . . Learn to forgive... . 

“Girls are far more attractive to 
boys when they’re a little distant. . . . 
When boys tease girls, that’s their 
way of making love. . . . Girls some- 
times make themselves too available. 
They need to be gay, jolly, and 
happy—that’s what a boy wants. 

“Girls know when a boy is about to 
kiss them—they can manage! ; 
Going steady will create a problem 
if you start too young. A boy or a 
girl will be smart to go to college— 
unringed and unpinned. . Thir- 
teen-year-olds are too young to date. 

. Learn how to be the right kind 
of person around other people. 

“Build up an independent self as 
you grow up... . Don’t apologize for 
yourself. . . . Get hold of your skills. 
When you dream of what you want 
to do, do you follow through? ... 
Cheating is such a silly thing—it will 
do something to you. . If you're 
put on a committee, don’t let any- 
thing stop you from doing your part. 

. It’s not you, it’s your skills that 
count when you're working.” 

And so Mrs. Overton made them 
like her because she has a sympa- 
thetic heart and understands young 
people. She talked to youth about 
themselves, and they loved it! 





Up and at ’em, Youngfolks! Don’t 
look so glum—school is fun! There 
are new teachers, friends, and plenty 
of activities. Speaking of the latter, 
look below and select some leaflets 
that are full of ideas and information. 
They are two for 5 cents or five for 
10 cents, or as shown. 


1 Back to School Party—Plan now for 
a happy time. 

Indian Party—“Heap much fun.” 
Red, White, and Blue Party—Feel 
patriotic? This is just what you need. 
Tour-A-Lure Party—Autumn is per- 
fect for this hunt party. 

Crafts To Make at Home—Have you 
seen this revised leaflet? 

How To Make a Homemade Banjo 
—Try this some time. 

Let’s Put on a Play — Here’s the 
know-how on staging that play. 
Miss Petty Finds a Pearl—This play 
is about a schoolroom. 


You Can Go to College—Find out 
how in this leaflet. 


. Ga ao oD G2 OG 


Square Dances—The weather’s cool- 
er so, fiddler, begin! 

Volleyball and Related Games— 
Order today and learn to play. 
Wake Up Your Sunday School—Try 
this for renewing interest. 


some new ideas? 
Palmistry for Fun—This is a sly way 
to hold hands, too. 


Community Handbook, 50 cents— 
360 pages of good ideas. 
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Sing for Fun, 10 cents or three for 
25 cents — Have you ordered our 
new songbook? 


Select what you need, fill out coupon 
below (please print), and mail to Pro- 
gressive Youngfolks, The Progressive 
Farmer, at nearest office — Dallas, 
Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 
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Here are the new Oliver stationary units, skillfully 
designed and ruggedly built for full-load, flexible 
duty on the farm and ranch or in allied agricultural 
industries. They’re packed with the field-proved effi- 
ciency features of the famous Oliver tractor engines, 
plus many added advancements that make them 
adaptable to a wide variety of power jobs. 


This new Oliver power unit, for example, is 
equipped with a shock-mounted instrument panel 
that can be placed on either side of the engine, and 
a specially designed governor that provides close 
regulation. The governor control is furnished with 
two levers within convenient reach, one on each side 
of the engine. In addition, a heavy-duty clutch power 
take-off is available which accommodates most in- 
stallations without an outboard bearing. 


You'll get steady, reliable performance and top 
economy from a variety of fuels with an Oliver- 
engineered power plant. And, at any of the hundreds 
of nationwide Oliver outlets you can obtain detailed 
information, expert engineering advice and special- 
ized service. Consult your neighborhood Oliver dealer Please send toide, P 
first on every power problem or application. The vhits (1); Oliver high hrc 
OLIVER Corporation, 400 West Madison Street, — 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


OLIVER 


**FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY”’ 
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By ELIZABETH UTTERBACK 


Illustrated by CARL. BOBERTZ 


What should Tilda Elmore have done? 
Should she—or should she not—have 
said to herself, “I will keep my pledge 
to Dan — even if my heart does say 
otherwise”? For the best 10 letters of 
comment, which are received by Sept. 


20, we will give 10 prizes of $5 each. 


f | MLDA helped Ronnie put on his over- 
shoes, helped him struggle into the 
patched little overcoat that had be- 

longed to the two older Kents, pinned it with an 
enormous safetypin, wrapped the wool scarf around 
his neck, and wiped his nose. Margie May had lost 
a mitten, and Tilda found it and dried Margie May’s 
tears. The mittens had been a Christmas present, 
and the loss of one was a major calamity. 


One by one the first-graders staggered forth 
under book satchels and lunch boxes. Tilda waved 
them good-bye, staunchly refusing Timmy’s offer 
to dust the ’rasers or wash the blackboard or sweep 
out the room. 

“It’s Friday,” said Tilda. “Get along with you. 
Mr. Simmons is going to drive me home this after- 
noon!” She couldn’t keep the gladness from sing- 
ing in her voice. 

“Teacher's got a beau; teacher’s got a beau!” 
chanted Lena May, and the others took it up as they 
ran and slid along the snowy road. “Teacher's got 
a beau!” 

Tilda Elmore laughed and closed the battered 
door of the little one-room schoolhouse. She hoped 
Mr. Simmons wouldn’t come along and hear them, 
and she blushed scarlet at the thought. But a glance 
at the alarm clock on her desk reassured her. Four 
o'clock, and Mr. Simmons had said 4:30. Plenty 
of time. 


TILDA took the broom from the entry and 
swept up the aisles between the rows of double 
desks. Just a lick and a promise. Then she put an- 
other stick of wood into the big, pot-bellied stove 
from the pile stacked neatly beside it. The stove 
roared cheerfully. Tilda hummed softly as she erased 
the blackboard, raised a window and beat the eras- 
ers out, put the dipper back in the waterbucket. 
Ready now for another week. George Washington 
and General Lee smiled blandly from the wall, the 
American flag and the Constitution between them. 
The border of snow men and fir trees around the 
blackboard was good for another two weeks. The 


Bible, dictionary, and map of North America were 
all in place. 

Tilda was proud of Dogwood School. It was her 
very first school, and the Normal had impressed on 
all of its students the virtue of neatness. 

She set the copy for Monday on the board with 
Spencerian flourishes: 

THIS ABOVE ALL, TO THINE OWN SELF 
BE TRUE. 

Now all was done and she could think of herself. 
She washed her hands in the tin basin and, with the 
aid of a piece of broken mirror in her desk drawer, 
pulled out the light brown hair that was arranged 
over her ears in two great puffs. She did it in the 
new way she had seen illustrated in The Ladies 
Home Journal. From the bodice of her dark blue 
middy she extracted a chamois skin crocheted 
around the edge in pink and passed it vigorously 
over her face. Her round blue eyes smiled back at 
her from the mirror; a hidden dimple peeped out 
as she bit her lips to redden them. She smoothed 
down her skirt, rubbed each high-buttoned shoe on 
the back of a ribbed cotton stocking, and was ready. 


THERE it was—on the desk before her—the 
letter. Bud Fisher had stopped his buggy to put it 
in the mail box along with the Sears, Roebuck cata- 
log as she was leaving the Brantley’s for school this 
morning. He had waved it at her. 

“Hi, Miss Tilda. Here’s another letter from Hig- 
ginsville—from that young man of yours. Bet he'll 
be sorry when school is out and he'll hev to git 
hitched!” He laughed loudly at his own wit and 
drove on. 

Tilda hadn’t read it. She had told herself she was 
too busy; she’d just put it up till she had more time. 
And there it had sat, against the ink bottle and next 
to Robbie’s apple—staring at her all day. 


She leaned her elbows on the desk and put her 
chin in her hand and looked at it. Why not be truth- 
ful with herself? Why not admit that the reason she 
had not read the letter was because she was afraid! 
Just today to forget, to (Continued on page 50) 


“Well, it looks to me like your recommendations are all right, Miss Tilda,” he said kindly. “But you’re young—l19, isn’t it?” 
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FOR ONE-COAT, 
LOW-COST, LONG-LIFE 
ROOF PROTECTION 
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Roof paint or coating that properly combines increased summer egg production under aluminum-coated 
roofs; dairymen report better milk yield. And in winter alu- 


asphalt and aluminum has weathering qualities that 
make it a superior single-coat-application for any minum’s reflectivity works in reverse, reducing fuel costs. So 
¥ : you get important advantages besides the best buy in roof 
metal or composition roof. The aluminum flakes sesamin 
rotection. 
ee 29 ° e So 
leaf” on the drying asphalt, forming a firm metallic Warning: All that glitters is not good-wearing Asphalt- 


shield which not only seals out moisture but also Aluminum Roof Paint or Coating. Buy only when you see 
this WARRANTY on the can or container. To be sure of the 


manufacturer's high quality, insist on this WARRANTY when 
buying. If you employ a painter, know who he is. 
Reynolds Metals Company, 

Pigment Division, 19 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ 1950 REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 





reflects the sun’s rays. 

This reflection has a double value. First, it protects the 
asphalt base against heat and damaging actinic rays, so the 
waterproof asphalt keeps its life for years longer. Second, 
this reflection materially reduces hot weather under-roof tem- 
peratures. Poultry raisers report better broiler weight and 
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To Thine Own Self Be True | 


Never neglect a 








The tiniest injury can become in- 
fected. Never take a chance! 
Always use BAND-AID*—the only 
adhesive bandage that gives you all 
this protection: 

1 wanna 


Sure-stick 
adhesive 


Stay-neat edges 


Super-absorbent 

gauze pad 
Safety-sealed envelopes 
with easy-to-open 

tear string 


@ 100% STERILE 


Caution: Not all adhesive band- 
ages are BAND-AID.Only Johnson 
& Johnson makes BAND-AID— 
used by more families and doctors 
than all other brands combined. 


Always look for the 
name on the box 


GSS 


BAND-AID 


ADHESIVE BANDAGES 


_— 











*BAND-AID MEANS MADE BY 


Golusenagchinen 


pricked finger 


Clara Mae still a 





| been so proud of 


(Continued from page 48) 


drive home in the buggy with Mr. 
Simmons; just today to bask in that 
pleasure, and then tomorrow she 


| would face it—she was going to be 
| married in the summer to Dan Oaks! 


THE clock said 4:15, and 
she let herself remember. The 
comfortable old farmhouse outside 
Steuben’s Gap with always a kitchen- 
ful of healthy, happy children. Ma 
placidly going about the baking and 


| cleaning and washing—big, cheerful 


Ma, never too busy to wipe the tears 
from a chubby little face or bind up 
a hurt finger. Pa, tall and lean, work- 
ing in the fields, taking them all to 


| church on Sunday, being a good pro- 


vider. The older boys finishing the 
country school, getting married, farm- 
ing for themselves or helping Pa. 
Myrtle growing up—blonde and rosy 
—and getting a clerking job at “The 
Fair” in Steuben’s Gap and engaged 
in no time at all to the son of the 
proprietor! Lily married and living 
next to the folks. 


little girl in pigtails 
helping Ma. And 
Tilda—. 

Ma and Pa had 


Then the night of graduation they 
had stood outside the door leading | 
into the back of the auditorium, and 
he had given her a little trinket box, 
all made of shells. She had been so 
surprised and pleased! And she had 
kissed him, quite naturally and sim- 
ply—as she would have one of her 
brothers. 

But somehow it was different. 
Dan’s arms were around her, and he | 
Was saying, 


“LETS go steady, Tilda. 


Please say yes! Say you're my girl!” 


And in the excitement of the eve- 
ning she had promised. 

In July his father had died sud- 
denly. Dan had loved his father. He 
had wept like a baby, and Tilda’s 
heart had ached for him. After the 
country funeral he had come to see 
her, and they had walked down by 
the little pond. 

“Ma is going to keep house for her 
brother in Greenville,” he told Tilda. 
“I'm going to Hig- 
ginsville. Uncle 
Josh is going to give 
me a place in his | 
feed and grain 
store!” 





Tilda when she had 
finished high school 
at Steuben’s Gap— 
the only one of their 
brood who had!— 





“Oh, Dan, I’m | 
glad for you!” | 
“But I'll be so } 
alone, Tilda!” he | 
cried. “I loved Pa!” 
“You'll have me,” 





and delivered the 
valedictory: “Gath- 
er Ye Rosebuds 
While Ye May.” It 
had been the most wonderful night 
in Tilda’s life, with Ma and Pa and 
Clara Mae and Myrtle and Lily and 
her brothers and their wives and chil- 
dren sitting in the rows reserved for 
families of the graduates, and ap- 
plauding wildly when Tilda received 
her diploma tied with blue and gold 
ribbons from Professor Henry. They 
had sung: 
“Steuben’s Gap High School—of thee 
we sing, 
Dear Alma Mater, our gifts we bring; 
We'll always be true to the Golden 
Rule 
We learned at Steuben’s Gap High 
School!” 


AND then the promise of 
Normal! Egg money saved by Tilda 
for four years, and a little calf that 
Pa had given her and she had raised 
by hand, providing the money for a 
whole year! A whole year at Titus- 
ville Normal! And then teaching! 

Tilda stirred uneasily. And then it 
happened. She had fallen in love! 
Had she really? Dan Oaks lived on 
a farm down the road from. theirs; 
had always lived there. Tilda had al- 
ways known him—they had gone 
wading and blackberrying in summer 
and sledding and snowballing in win- 
ter. They had attended the same 
Sunday school, the same school, been 
in the same grade. Dan was an only 
child—shy, sensitive, never very 
strong. All through high school he 
had gone with her,on hay rides, pic- 


| nics, to class parties, but she had al- 


ways thought of him as one of her 
own brothers. 


“He followed me home. Can 
I keep him?” 


she comforted, her | 
hand in his. 

“Will you marry 
me, Tilda, when 
I've saved a little? Will you, after 
Normal? Please say yes, Tilda. I 
want you so, and I’m so lonely.” 





SHE had said she would. And | 
the year at Normal had passed on 
wings and then—the Dogwood School! 

Mr. John Simmons was trustee. 
When Pa had driven her over to see 
about the school, her recommenda- 
tion in her purse, Mr. Simmons had 
been so kind. He was a tall, friendly 
man; at first Tilda thought he was 
very old—maybe 35. He was going 
gray at the temples, and he wore 
glasses which gave him a scholarly 
look. But the gray eyes behind them 
were young and kind and his smile 
Was warm. 

She and Pa and Mr. Simmons had 
sat in the sitting room of his big farm- 
house. His sister and her husband 
lived there with him since his ma 
had died two years ago with pleurisy. 

“Well, it looks to me like your rec- 
ommendations are all right, Miss 
Tilda,” he said kindly. “But you're 
young—19, isn’t it?” 


Tilda, on the slippery black horse- | 
hair sofa, nodded, “Yes, sir.” 
If only she were older! Trustees 
didn’t want you unless you’d had ex- 
perience, and how could you get ex- 

perience without getting a job? 

“Well,” he said understandingly, 
“there are a lot of other things more 
important to being a good teacher 
than age. I’m sure you can manage | 
the school. It’s yours for $35 a | 
month salary.” 





























TEST overalls are sturdily 
constructed of heavy-duty 
8-oz. denim, San- 
forized* to hold 
their size, scien- 
tifically sized to 
fit men of every 
height and 
build. They're ( 
reinforced at 
points of 
strain, 
have 
seven 
roomy 
pockets, 
and they'll 
deliver every 
last penny’s 
worth of wear 
for your money! 


Have you gotten 
your TEST Tela-Wea- 
ther? See your deoler 
for details. 






































TEST matched sets are 
tops on the job, tops for 
off-duty wear! They come 
in khaki drill, twill 
and covert. 
Shirt and 
pants are 
Sanforized*, 
shirt is 
dress-shirt 
tailored. 

For the most 
in comfort, in fit 
and in economy, 
put your money on 
TEST matched sets 
-.- you'll earn extra 
dividends in wear, 
washability and 
good looks! 
*Maximum 


shrinkage 1% 


MANUFACTURERS 
ST. LOUIS 
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Thirty-five dollars! Unheard of 
wealth! How very kind of Mr. Sim- 
mons! Tilda wrote Dan in Higgins- 
ville that night, “Now I can save, too, 
Dan, and maybe we can be married 
next summer!” 


MAA and Pa were pleased with 
the position. But Pa said, “Tilda, I 
wouldn’t be in a hurry to marry Dan. 
Wait a year or so.” 

And Ma said, “Are you sure you 
love him, Tilda? Don’t mistake pity 
for love, Honey.” 

In September, Tilda came to room 
and board with the Brantleys—down 
the road from the school. They had no 
family and took to Tilda right away. 
And the school—six grades—turned 
out to be wonderful! She was young 
and energetic, and the children loved 
her. 

And best of all, Mr. Simmons drove 
her home every Friday evening to 
stay until Sunday night! 

She shook herself from her reverie 
and glanced at the clock—4:30. 
Hastily she slipped into her plush 
coat, tied her head up in a scarlet fas- 
cinator, and put the letter in her 
purse. And almost as soon as she was 
ready, Mr. Simmons was at the 
schoolhouse door and—it was almost 
too good to believe—instead of the 
buggy, he was driving Peg and Kate 
to a real sleigh! 

“Are you ready, Miss Tilda?” He 
was glowing with the cold as he took 
her little valise 
and helped her in 
and tucked the lap 
robe around her. 

“Oh, Mr. Sim- 
mons! A sleigh! 
How lovely!” 

He beamed with 
pleasure as he got 
in beside her and 
took the reins. 

“Told Millie I 
thought you’d like 
it. Ma and Pa used 
to have this sleigh. 
We haven’t had 
much snow this 
winter in Kentucky 
—not like they used 
to have—and I thought I'd get it out 
while the getting was good.” 


SHE snuggled down beneath 
the lap robe and purred with delight. 
“There’s a hot brick in the bottom 
in case your feet get cold.” He was 
turning out onto the millpond road 
now. “Never saw a January like this 
one — clear, white moonlight nights 
and bright, white days!” 

“T've noticed, too,” said Tilda. 
“There’s never been a January I can 
remember when I was so happy. | 
guess it’s my school, and having a 
nice place to stay, and a home to go 
home to—and a friend like you!” She 
blushed as she said it and changed 
the subject quickly. He might think 
her forward. 

“How are things at your farm?” 
she asked primly. 

And then he was off on the crops 
and the stock, and his married sister 
and her family. He talked so easily. 





“I never say my prayers until 
I have my pajamas on.” 


Tilda was lulled by his voice and lost 
in her own happiness. 

They went along the millpond, 
through the covered bridge, and along 
the Pea Ridge road. The trees stood 
like white sentinels beside the road. 
Here and there a rabbit scurried by, 
but the world seemed peopled by just 
the two of them. The sun sank in a 
red ball of fire behind the trees. 


*°THERE used to be a piece in 
one of my McGuffey’s Readers about 
such a day as this,” Mr. Simmons was 
saying—“I think it was called Snow- 
Bound. I remember once I memo- 
rized a part of it for Friday after- 
noon. It went: 


‘Alas for him who never sees 


The stars shine through his cypress 


trees! 


Who, hopeless, lays his dead away 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play.’ 
I used to play marbles, and I could 
never see why they were mournful.’” 

Tilda laughed. “Why, I taught 
that today to the sixth grade,” she 
cried. “It goes on like this: 

‘Who hath not learned, in hours of 

faith, 

The truth to flesh and sense un- 

known, 

That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own!’ ” 

“Pretty,” said Mr. Simmons. 

“And to think you knew it! I had 
no idea you liked poetry, Mr. Sim- 
mons! You're unusual.” 

He laughed. 

“I like that about ‘Love can never 

lose its own,” he 

rN admitted, “and the 

stars and the cy- 

press trees. But I’m 

not much good at 
quoting it.” 

Tilda watched 
his capable hands 
on the reins. He 
wasn't really old— 
just in his late twen- 
ties she had learn- 
ed. He had stayed 
in and taken care of 
his ma as long as 
she had needed him 
—“Cared for her as 
tender as a daugh- 
ter,” Mrs. Brantley 
had said. “Never had no young 
pleasures.” She had been pleased 
when he started driving Tilda home 
on Fridays. 

“And don’t think the girls didn’t 
roll their eyes at him,” she said. “At 
him and his big farm! He could have 
had his pick! But there was his ma, 
and he would never leave her. Well, 
she’s gone now—poor thing! Too bad 
some girls has to be bespoken and 
think they have to stick by a bad 


inuaps 
bargain! 


TILDA stirred uneasily under 
the lap robe. 

They were coming into Riverton 
now, and the lights gleamed in the 
windows. When they turned into 
Main Street with its bank and post 
office and stores, Mr. Simmons drew 
up before the Commercial Hotel. 

“Miss Tilda,” he said, “what do 
you say we celebrate its being Janu- 
ary and the stars’ shining through the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Which is really Gene lierney/ 


STARRING IN A 20th CENTURY-FOX PRODUCTION 


(See answer below) 





Batteries also look alike 
but AUTO-LITE STATUL 



























B AITeERIES do look alike, but you'll 
have the answer to your battery 
problems when you install Auto-Lite 
“Sta-ful,” the battery that needs 
watcr only 3 times a year in normal 
car use. In addition, “Sta-ful’” Bat- 
teries give 70% longer average life* 
than batteries without “Sta-ful” 
features. The real Gene ‘Tierney, 
star of “Where the Sidewalk Ends,” 
a 20th Century-Fox production, 
is the girl at the right. The photo- 
graph at the left is that of lovely 
Geraldine Noonan of New York 
City. Remember, car batteries may 
look alike, but be wise—buy an 
Auto-Lite “Sta-ful.” 

AUTO-LITE BATTERY CORPORATION 
Toledo 1 Ohio 


Tune in “Suspense!”...CBS Radio Thursdays... CBS Television Tuesdays 


70% Longer Average Life 


*In tests conducted according to S.A.E. Life Cycle Standards 
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For their basic transportation needs, Amer- 
ica’s farms depend on steel rail. For only 
on tracks is it possible for the huge 
volume of farm products to be moved, 
dependab'y and at low cost, between 
all sections of the country, in all 
seasons of the year. 


To make this vital transportation 
system — the very backbone of 
farming — still more service- 
able, our railroads have spent 
for new locomotives, cars, 
signals, track and other 
facilities more than four 
billion dollars in the 
last five years alone. 


These vast expenditures— 
and the other billions spent 
in previous years—are help- 
ing railroads to hold down 
costs, while producing better 
service for shipper and traveler 
alike. 


And what’s vitally important now 
is that the better cars, better mo- 
tive power — better plant — make our 
railroads better able to carry the goods 
for civilian use, and to meet the trans- 
portation needs of national defense. 
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to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Mondoy evening on NBC 








To Thine Own Self Be True 


(Continued from page 51) 


cypress trees and your going home 
because it’s Friday? Let’s have sup- 
per here at the Commercial Hotel.” 

“Oh, Mr. Simmons,” cried Tilda. 
“How perfectly elegant! I’ve never 
eaten at a big hotel before!” 


AND almost before she knew 
it they were in the dining room, seat- 
ed at a table with a white cloth, a 
glass cruet and catsup bottle in the 
center, and the napkins folded like 
little soldier caps! 

Oh, the supper was good! Sausage 
and grits and gravy and salmon salad 
and biscuits and pie and hot coffee! 
Tilda had to pinch herself to realize 
where she was. Mr. Simmons was so 
kind and so amusing, and she laughed 
and laughed, as she took it all in to 
tell Ma. 

“Miss Tilda,” Mr. Simmons had 
finished now and lit his pipe, “Miss 
Tilda, you can’t know what these 
drives have meant to me. Before you 
came I used to dread the weekly 
drive over to Sharon’s 
Corners with the oO 
eggs and butter, but 
since I have a pas- 
senger as far as Steu- 
ben’s Gap, it’s differ- 
ent. I look forward 
to it all week. It’s 
meant a lot to me!” 

Tilda blushed. 
She said primly, “You 
are kind to say so, 
Mr. Simmons.” 

“Miss Tilda,” he 
was leaning on the 
table now and had 200 


taken the pipe fron -_.~———~—=> 
=—+ At Y 


his mouth, “I know _ => 
I'm old enough to ~~ 
know better, but I 

hope you enjoy the drives, too. I— 
well, my sister, and her husband are 


fine, but a man gets lonely and wants 


his own family. Millie and Jim are 
moving to town in June, and I was 
thinking—I was wondering if— I can’t 
seem to say it, but—Miss Tilda, may 
I speak to your father?” 


TILDA knew suddenly why 
she had been so happy. It was this 
that she had wanted all along! She 
started to speak, and then she felt 
a sudden gripping of icy fingers at 
her heart. She felt sick. 

“There, I shouldn’t have said it,” 
cried Mr. Simmons. “Forget it, Miss 
Tilda. I was a fool to think of such 
a thing.” 

While he paid for supper, Tilda 
pulled herself together. How proud 
Ma and Pa would have been to have 
had him for a son-in-law! How proud 
to have said, “Our daughter, Mrs. 
John Simmons.” But there was Dan. 
She couldn’t let him down. 

Once again they were in the sleigh 
tucked up in the lap robe. The night 
was clear and cold—the stars were 
so near that it seemed she could 
reach her hand out and touch them. 
In an hour or so the moon would 
come up out of the dark woods. 

Mr. Simmons was making a pre- 
tense of talking, and suddenly Tilda 
cried out, “It’s Dan! I’m promised to 





him. He’s working in Higginsville, 
and I’m to marry him in June. I’ve 
promised, and I can’t break a promise. 
He’s so alone, and he needs me. 
That’s why.” 

Under the lap robe Mr. Simmons’ 
hand pressed the small red-mittened 
one. 

“If you love him, marry him, Tilda. 
But don’t forget you have a friend in 
me for always.” 


Sf DON’T—” began Tilda. 
But she changed and said, “Thank 
you very much for the honor you 
have done me, Mr. Simmons. I al- 
ways shall—I mean, if it weren’t for 
a promise I would—.” 

“We'll say no more about it,” he 
comforted. “Dan’s a lucky boy. But 
be sure it’s love, Miss Tilda, that you 
feel, and not pity.” 

Funny—Ma had said that. 

“Mr. Simmons,” said Tilda sudden- 
ly, “I don’t think Id better drive 
home with you any more—feeling like 
we—you do; I don’t 
think it would be 


—omesien terre proper. Pa can fetch 


me.” 

“Perhaps youre 
right,” replied Mr. 
Simmons. 

They said nothing 
more until the lights 
of the Gap came into 
view. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” 
said Tilda suddenly, 
“I think Ill get out 
! here and wait at the 

.- store for Myrtle. She 
—- had to stay to take 
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and Jed will drive us 
out home.” 

“As you like,” replied Mr. Sim- 
mons. “I'll just hitch Peg and Kate 
and stop in here for some tobacco. 
There you are! Goodnight, Miss Til- 
da, and thank you for a pleasant 
evening.” 

“Goodbye, Mr. Simmons.” She 
could not trust herself to say more. 

He was gone—out of her life for- 
ever! She put up a red mitten to 
brush the tears away, but they were 
coming too freely. She opened her 
purse to get her handkerchief, and 
there it was—the letter! 


IN the light of the gas street 
lamp she tore it open—a thin letter, 
but then Dan never wrote much, 
and lately he always said he was 
too busy too write. “Dear Tilda’—it 
ran. “I hope you won't take this 
amiss. I don’t know how to tell you. 
I'm married.” She rubbed her eyes 
and read it over again—her heart 
skipping a beat. 

“I'm married. She’s Mary Joiner, a 
girl from Higginsville and we’re very 
happy. Tilda, I realize—.” 

Mr. Simmons had come out of the 
store with his tobacco and was get- 
ting into the sleigh. She crumpled 
the letter in her mitten and ran after 
him, stumbling as she ran. Her heart 
beat high, and her voice was full of 
happiness as she cried, “Mr. Sim- 
mons,—John—wait for me! Oh, wait 
for me!” 
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HIGHEST-COMPRESSION ENGINE 
IN ANY FARM TRUCK; 

























WILLYS HURRICANE 


GIVES YOU MORE POWER AT LESS COST 
ON REGULAR-GRADE GASOLINE 





Only in the new Willys Trucks can you get the money- 
saving efficiency of the HURRICANE Engine, the 
highest-compression gasoline engine in any farm truck. 

The sensational Willys HURRICANE Engine has 
a compression ratio of 7.4 to 1 (optional 7.8-1 for high 
altitude), but it does not require premium-grade fuel. 
The HURRICANE is an F-head engine, with over- 
size valve-in-head intake and water-cooled valve-in- 
block exhaust. The advanced design of the HURRI- 
CANE gives you more power from every gallon of gas. 
Visit your Willys dealer and road-test the new Willys 
Trucks with higher-compression power. 
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1/2-TON WILLYS TRUCK 1-TON WILLYS TRUCK 
2-WHEEL DRIVE 4-WHEEL DRIVE 

The new 4250-lb.-GVW Willys Truck, is a money-saver for This 4-wheel-drive truck has power to go through 

general farm and ranch use. Pick-up or platform-stake mud, snow and rough country that stop other trucks, 

bodies on sturdy 118-in.-wheelbase frame. : yet is economical on fuel. 118-in. w.b., 5300 lbs. GVW. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO * MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Light; long-wearing 


non-slip, comfortable 
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Construction 
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amd, extiva long wear! 


Farmers all over America are switching 
to STAR BRANDs built with this new 
kind of cork-sole construction. Why? 
. . . because this shoe makes the whole 
day’s work a lot easier on the feet! 
STAR BRAND’s special non-slip cork sole is “‘farm-engineered’’. . . it’s 
extra tough for extra long wear—has extra thickness for solid 
foot support under hard working conditions—yet is surprisingly 
LIGHT in weight! The cork sole shoe shown here is built with our 
Freemold one-piece seamless back and has the comfortable Hy-Lo 
cut across the shoe top. It has a 3-way, built-in cushion sock 
lining to absorb the shock of pounding steps. Like all STAR BRAND 
work shoes, it’s made of pliable genuine cowhide leather. It’s tops 
in quality, construction and VALUE! Next time you buy, do your 
feet a favor... ask for STAR BRANDs with “‘easy-walking”’ cork soles! 








NON-SLIP 
LIGHT WEIGHT 
LONG WEARING 


No matter what kind of work you do, there’s a Star Brand suited to your job! Shoe shown 
above, for example, comes in three sole types: #133 in Brown Glove cowhide with Cork Soles, 
#122 Brown Glove cowhide with Leather Soles; #182 Black Glove cowhide with Corded Soles. 


STAR BRAND :...:: 


Roberts, Johnson & Rand DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 














FREE TIMBER MANUAL 


This 16-page illustrated manual describes 
profitable methods of harvesting and market- 
ing farm timber. Contains action photos, 
estimating tables and other data useful to the 
owner of wooded farm land. Also contains 
descriptions of modern chain saws. 

Send for your free copy today. Please give 
your name, address, city or RFD, county, 
and state. 


McCULLOCH MOTORS corporation 


Los Angeles 45, Calif. * Dept.cr 











To Grow Old — or Not 


A Sermon on “‘Geronics”’ 


By Rev. John W. Holland 


ON’T stop reading at that strange 
word, “geronics.” It is an old 
Greek word, geron, meaning “old 
man.” So “geronics” is the science of 
growing old gracefully. There is a 
new society formed telling people 
how to adorn the later years of our 
stay on this earth. 
It is a good 
idea. Some of us 
are growing wiser 
or more foolish, 
richer or poorer, 
stronger or weak- 
er. But we are all 
growing older. 
Few of us fancy 
getting old but SS 
we all want to a: «4 
live as long as at 
possible. 

I have discov- 
ered three forces 
that age us prematurely: 1) idleness, 
2) fear, and 3) a sense of guilt. If you 
want to age mentally and bodily, 
retire at an early age and vegetate. 
Activity spells life; idleness means 
death. If you harbor fear of any kind, 
your body cells, including the brain 
cells, age more rapidly. Fear makes 
us hesitate, and “he who hesitates is 
lost.” If you have deep in your mind 
any sense of guilt, either for your ac- 
tions toward God or your fellow men, 
you instinctively become a “dodger,” 
and dodgers never go straight ahead. 
Sin, or wrong of any kind, restricts 
the normal flow of our lives, and 
makes us old before our time. 


There are positive principles 
that we may all pursue which will 
help to keep our minds and hearts 
young. I think of Truth. Our minds 
demand that they dwell upon truth, 
rather than upon lies. As long as we 
live we will be surrounded by an in- 
finite number of facts. It is by learn- 
ing new things each day that the 
mind stays young and new. I must 
have told you before now of an old 
man, age 96, I saw once as he was 
buying a book at a book counter. He 
was a retired minister. I edged be- 
side him, near enough to see the title 
of the book he was buying, How To 
Get the Most Out of Life. It im- 
pressed me so much I bought two 





new books for myself. It is written 
of Moses, “And Moses was an hun- 
dred and twenty years old when he 
died: his eye was not dimmed, nor his 
natural force abated.” (Deut. 34:7) 
We may not be able to measure up 
to that line, but we have the same 
God to trust in, 
plus Christ to 
journey with us. 


We will not 
grow old in our 
hearts so long as 
we perform some 
useful service to 
other people. Of- 
tentimes an inva- 
lid, by mastery of 
self, and keeping 
the heart full of 
love, performs a 
healing service to 
everyone ina 
home, and even to a wider circle of 
friends. Nothing will keep the wrin- 
kles away so successfully as a loving 
heart full of helpful thoughts and 
acts to others. 


I visited often at the bedside of 
one of my parishioners. She could 
hardly feed herself because of arthri- 
tis. But I always went away from 
her home with a little better heart 
in my breast. Scores of people found 
her bedroom a place of inspiration 
and hope. Another lovely “saint” 
whom I often visited, was lying upon 
her bed, her hair as white as her 
pillow. I said, “Grandma, you still 
have your Christian smile.” She said, 
“God doesn’t want any old sourpusses 
on earth or in heaven.” 

I believe that God's spirit, when 
we are converted or “born again,” 
puts the deathlessness and ageless 
quality within our hearts so that, like 
God, we shall “never grow old” in 
our spirits. 


Bible Readings 


For our “one chapter a night” 1950 
Bible reading we recommend for 
September— 

Sept. 1 to 6—Galatians, 6 chapters. 

Sept. 7 to 28—Colossians, Thessalo- 
nians I, Thessalonians II, Timothy 1, 
Timothy II. 

Sept. 29, 30—Psalms 147, 148. 


Country Things I Love Most 


LOVE to hear the school bells 
call the children back to school. 

I see the children as they crawl out 
of the big busses, the older ones hap- 
py as they greet former friends, the 
little beginners looking shy and timid 
as they enter the door and stand 
hesitantly in the hall as if to say, “We 
don’t know what this is all about” but 
soon made welcome by their smiling 
teachers. Mrs. Alma Taylor, 
Spartanburg County, S. C. 


Cotton picking time is here. 
Sacks are bought and old ones mend- 


ed. It’s hard but it’s satisfying. The 
grocery bill is paid and everyone is 
buying new clothes. Lots of work 
and lots of fun. The kids sing as they 

race each other through the field. 
You say to yourself, “Got 200 yes- 
terday. Got to get 250 today.” But 
somehow you never do. Got to talk 
a little and work a little. Life’s not 
all work. Better have a little fun. 
And you do. Good talk with friends 
as you work. It’s good to work when 
you are happy. Thelma Cantrell, 
Denton County, Tex. 
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Choose America’s Top Truck Favorite! 





For Power... Stamina... Economy — 
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Here’s the “worker” you’ve wanted... the Advance-Design 


Chevrolet truck! It’s the most powerful Chevrolet truck ever built 























---handles every job easier, faster, with utmost economy. 














ADVANCE-DESIGN 
TRUCKS 


PAYLOAD LEADERS 


For low cost per ton mile, Chevrolet trucks are 
the choice of thrifty farm owners everywhere. 

@ rugged construction and all-around 
economy of Chevrolet trucks cut running 
ond upkeep costs—let you haul your loads 
with real reductions in operating expense. 


If you want a life-size picture of the ideal farm truck, 
watch these new Chevrolet trucks in action! To put it 
plainly, they’re unbeatable. Chevrolet has never built a 
truck with so much power . . . with so much real get-up- 
and-go. They’re sturdy, dependable, easy to handle . . . 
and they’re economical. You save money every mile and 
every load with Chevrolet’s low cost of operation and up- 
keep. And you save on purchase price too—get more for 
your dollars. Your good judgment will tell you that Chev- 


Chevrolet dealer. 


rolet is the truck that belongs on your farm. See your 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


PERFORMANCE LEADERS 


On the hills or on the straightaway, the 
super efficient new Chevrolet trucks are 
miles ahead in performance. They give you 
high pulling power over a wide range of 
usable road speeds—and high acceleration 
to cut down total trip time. 


POPULARITY LEADERS 


Chevrolet trucks have led in demand and 
sales for the last eight consecutive truck 
production years... are far ahead again 
this year according to current registration 
figures. Here's convincing proof of greater 
owner satisfaction. 


PRICE LEADERS 


From low purchase price to high resale 
value, you're money ahead with Chevrolet 
trucks. Chevrolet's rock-bottom initial cost— 
outstandingly low cost of operation and 
upkeep—and high trade-in value, all add 
up to the lowest price for you, 


Plus all these Advance-Design features: two GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES: the new 105-h.p. Loadmaster and the improved 
92-h.p. Thriftmaster—to give you greater power per gallon, lower cost per load * THE NEW POWER-JET CARBURETOR: smoother, quicker acceleration 
response * DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH for easy action engagement * SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS for fast, smooth shifting * HYPOID REAR 
AXLES—5 times more durable than spiral bevel type * DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES —for complete driver control * WIDE-BASE WHEELS for increased tire 


mileage © ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING with the "Cab that Breathes” * BALL-TYPE STEERING for easier handling * UNIT-DESIGN BODIES—precision built. 
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Take soothing 
Pe pto ° B Smo | 
and feel qood again! 


Neverupset an upset stomach! Don’t 
add tothe upset with overdoses of ant- 
acids or harsh physics! Take soothing 
PEPTO-BISMOL*. Its action is different. 


PEPTO-BISMOL spreads a 
soothing, protective coat- 
ing on irritated stomach - 


and intestinal walls— 
gives fast 3-way relief: 
1. Helps calm and quiet 
the upset. 

2. Helps retard fermenta- 
tion and formation of gas. 
3. Helps sweeten and 
settle the stomach. 













When you're bitten by 
soothing Zemacol 
lieve 
scratching, 
visible, 
less—won't stain clothing. 


money-back guarantee. At 














utESs= 
cniece® ha to relieve 


that awful itch 
chiggers (red bugs) use 
lotion. It not only helps re 
itching but helps avoid dangerous 
and combats possible infection. In 
too—doesn't show on your skin. Grease- 


the 


Zemacol is good medicine for the itching of 
eczema-like rashes, poison ivy and oak, and 
many other skin irritations. 


Sold with The Norwich Pharmacal Company 


all drugstores. 


If it itches at all, use ZEMACOL 








Movies To See 


Broken Arrow — An excellent 
Western. Indians are presented, not 
as dirty, bloodthirsty savages, but as 
a nation whose security is threatened 
by white men whom they consider 
invaders of their lands. Will espe- 
cially please children. James Stewart, 
Jeff Chandler, Debra Paget. Family. 


The Asphalt Jungle — A rather 
unpleasant crime story. Fascinating 
character studies of the criminals, 
however, make it worth seeing. They 
are portrayed as believable human 
beings instead of “types.” First-rate 
acting by Sterling Hayden, Louis Cal- 
hern, James Whitmore, Sam Jaffe. 
Adult. 


Three Litthe Words—Light, re- 
laxed musical comedy with the un- 
paralleled dancing of Fred Astaire, 
Technicolor comedy, and some of the 
catchiest music of the last 20 years. 
Fred Astaire, Red Skelton, Vera-El- 
len, Arlene Dahl, Keenan Wynn. 
Family. 

Top Favorites — The following 
movies are currently recommended 
by Parents’ Magazine (P), Time (T), 





James Stewart and Debra 
Paget in “Broken Arrow.” 


Newsweek (N), Christian Century 


(C), and McCall’s (M), as the initials 
indicate: Father of the Bride, The 
Hasty Heart, All the King’s Men, 
Annie Get Your Gun—CPTNM.... 
Home of the Brave, Lost Boundaries, 
The Heiress, Ichabod and Mr. Toad— 
CTNP. ... Cinderella, The Titan— 
TPC, ... When Willie Comes March- 
ing Home, Samson and Delilah, Rid- 
ing High, City Lights, The Lawless, 


Asphalt Jungle — TP. On the 
Town—CP. ... A Ticket to Toma- 
hawk, Big Lift—T. . . . Stars in My 
Crown, Francis, Broken Arrow, 


Rocking Horse Winner—P. 


Good Radio Programs 


By Betsy Seymour 


ADIO’S best dramatic program 

comes back on the air Sept. 10— 
and the word “best” is used thought- 
fully and purposely. “Theatre Guild 
on the Air” is tops in presenting radio 
adaptations of really fine plays, mov- 
ies, and novels. 

When a radio show entertains and 
also gives you something to think 
about, it’s a show worth hearing. 
Such a show is “Father Knows Best,” 
broadcast by NBC each Thursday 
night at 8:30 EST (7:30, CST), be- 
ginning Sept. 7. “Father Knows Best” 
is a human interest-comedy affair, as 
typical of American family life as 
funny papers and Sunday picnics. 


If your nearest CBS station doesn’t 
carry “Invitation to Learning,” a 
postal card from you and your friends 
addressed simply to Program Man- 
ager, care of that station, might help 
in getting it. Unfortunately, radio 
stations do not carry some of the best 
network broadcasts because program 
managers are afraid not enough peo- 
ple are interested. “Invitation to 
Learning” presents discussions by 
noted educators of the greatest books 
of all time. Books to be discussed in 
September are as follows: Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, Huck- 
leberry Finn, Gulliver's Travels, Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, and Shakespeare’s An- 
tony and Cleopatra. Each Sunday at 
12 noon EST (11 a.m., CST). 








UN’L Bob say what a heap 


o dese nuhvous folks needs is 


I 


less med’cine an’ mo’ vittles! 


Sto’keepuh bin po'ly fuh a lawng 
time —he say he bettuh, but he 
skeered he gittin’ ole faster’n he 
gittin’ well!! 


Dey says three moves bad ez a 
fire—veah! An’ a three-day holiday 
nigh "bout bad ez a wah! 


W’en good luck come t’ see you, 





Hambone Says — 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


he holler “hello” at de gate. But 
ole bad luck, he jes’ knock de do’ 


down en stomp in! 


Miss Sissy say she lak fuh me t’ 
*membuh her birf'day—long ez I 
fuhgits de date o’ her birf’!! 


De way cawidates talks *bout 
one ner—tain’ no wonduh so many 
folks don’ vote a-tall!! 


I reck’n de reason dey calls it 
“boom times”—once you breaks out 
a dollah bill—boom! Dat’s it. 


De easies’ thing in de Bible fuh 
me t’ min’ is whar it say, “lay not 
up fuh yo’-se’f treasures pon 
earth”!! 


Look lak dey some cyore fuh 
nigh ev’y ailment in de worl’ cep’n 


fuh a bawn nagger!! 

















this Brand New Zenith 


“Super-Triumph” with 
Super-Sensitive FM 
brings in your favorite programs 
where AM radios and many FM 
sets just won’t work! Reaches far 
beyond ordinary FM range...gets 
more programs, static-free, day or 

night, summer or winter! _ 





Its superior Zenith tuning circuits 
prevent fading, drifting. Its Zenith-built 
speaker assures you FM tone at its best. Its 
built-in Zenith FM antenna ends need for 
an outside aerial in primary signal areas. 
This brand new Zenith also gives you 
famous Zenith Long-Distance AM recep- 
tion. Plus a new giant dial for easy tuning, 
and Flexo-Grip handle for easy carrying. 


$599 


Get a demonstration 
today — at your Zenith’ radio 
and television dealer's 


Rich walnut plastic cabinet. 


At. Bt. Only 


* West Coast and far South price slightly higher. 
Price subject to change without notice. ©1950 









eons osumcee RADIO 
and TELEVISION 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Over 30 Years of **Know-How”’ in Radionics® Exclusively 


Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 





Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 















NOW PRICED 


trom 


SUPERIOR SAWS 
ARE BUILT 21/2 TO 
14 HORSEPOWER 


to take care of your needs and to 
fit your budget. Fell trees, buck logs, 
clear land. Power take-off. Faster. More eco- 
nomical. Sawbuck table, weed blade, other 
attachments. For detoils, write Dept. A 


x ‘ 
onitd @) (Dealers ond Agents wanted) 
| _- & Combination Saw & Tractor Co., Denton, Texas 
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ORKING on my car, I had the 
problem of starting a bolt in a 
hard-to-reach place. However, I 
solved the problem by using a length 
of copper tubing and a piece of thin 
wire. The wire was doubled and 
WY tz % 
“Wek jel” 





slipped through tubing. The bolt 
was passed through looped wire pro- 
jecting from tube. Wire was drawn 
tight with a nail as shown. Tubing 
was bent to reach around obstruction. 
I held it in my left hand while start- 
ing bolt with my right. Once started, 
nail was removed and wire pushed 
forward so loop could be slipped off 
over the bolt head. Herbert E. Fey, 

Comal County, Tex. 


* Where a temporary hinge is need- 
ed and parts don’t have to fit level, 
a continuous hinge 
can be made quick- 
ly by driving rows 
of staples in wood- 
en parts. First, one 
row of staples is 
driven into edge of 
fixed member. Then 
another row is 
driven into face of lid, or swinging 
part, so that a prong of each staple 
passes through one of the staples in 
the fixed member. 
Milton E. Clem, Jr., 
Limestone County, Ala. 








* A yard roller can be made from a 
lard can. Put an iron bar through it. 
Fill the can full of 
cement. Build han- 
dle for roller by 
running two 2- x 2- 
inch boards up 
from bar and put 
handle across top 
end. Put brace half- 
way down from 
handle to strength- 
en it. Roller is han- 
dy when planting grass. 
Wallace Vale, 
Prince Edward County, Va. 
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* When tractor hitch pins or any 
other part requires a cotter or other 


pin to hold it in place, but has to be 
changed frequently, a good way is to 
make a safetypin (diaper variety) of 
steel wire. Properly made, this may 
be used over and over many times 
without breaking, and no tools are 
needed to handle. William Morrow, 

Davidson County, Tenn. 


* Here is a handy 
device that can be 
used in pulling 
small nails and 
tacks. This can be 
quickly made by 
filing a small gap in 
the claw of a clawhammer. 
Johnnie Hewitt, 
Neshoba County, Miss. 





* I made the built-in loading chute 
by sawing out an opening in the end 
of my barn and hinging it at the 
bottom so that it will open down to 
the height of any 
wagon or truck, or 
may be opened 
down to the ground 
and used as a stall 
entrance. Boards 
are nailed across to 
prevent animals 
from slipping. Door 
is buttoned at top 





when not in use. I 
placed a door on 
either side of open- 
ing to prevent ani- 
mals from going off 
at sides. These doors close back 
against wall when not in use. This 
chute is practical and has many ad- 
vantages. J. Carlton Coley, 

Macon County, Tenn. 


* To prevent shingles from sliding 
off the roof when roofing the house, 
remove band from bundle and wrap 
an old inner tube around it. This 
holds bundle together and keeps 
shingles from sliding off. 
Troy Langham, 
Houston County, Tex. 


Editor’s Note.—The Progressive Farm- 
er pays $5 for the best handy device 
submitted each month and $3 for all 
others published. Each device should 
be written on a separate piece of paper. 
If possible, send along a photograph or 
a simple sketch. Each contribution is 
carefully read, but none can be returned 
unless accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 





Leaflets and Books 


..Vegetable Insect Control Guide, 
> cents. 


...Insects and Diseases of Shrubs and 
Flowers, 5 cents. 

.-How To Control Borers in Peach and 
Other Fruit Trees, 3 cents. 

--How To Kill Grain Weevils, 3 cents. 

ex? A New Nutgrass Control, 3 cents. 

-.-Curing Pork in Hot Weather, 3 cents. 

.-Fighting Termites, 3 cents. 

..Aids to Better Building, 3 cents. 

...230 Handy Devices, 25 cents. 

.-Church Handbook, 25 cents. 


...Poultry Handbook, 25 cents. 
...Home Orchard Book, 25 cents. 
...Niven Garden Book, 25 cents. 
....Community Handbook, 50 cents. 


Order from Service Editor at the 
nearest Progressive Farmer office—Dal- 
las, Birmingham, Memphis, or Raleigh. 


| OIRO Ra ae nee LOSERS EDR OEE 
ee ee ee Rea TONED OS eae 


Town. 
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A true exper 
BEACH of Denver, 


ience of GENNY 
Colorado 











WE WERE CLIMBING CREATION ROCK , 


HAD ALMOST REACHED THE TOP WHEN... 








j 


} 
| 
| 












Wf Genny! 


ie : 
a ~LOOK OUT! GENNY: 








GET HELP 
BEFORE IT 


























THERE SHE IS 
DOWN THERE! 
LOWER THE ROPE 


TIE YOURSELF 
FAST,GIRL! | 
CANT PULLYOU ji 
up! we £ 
HAVETO | sroTHER! 
LOWER YOU | HOPE THOSE 
A LONG WAY: | FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERIES 
LAST! THEY'VE 
BEEN USED 
A.or! 


















Nene, SACK FOR xine! ) 


_@_ 


THERES A GIRL 
WITH PLENTY OF 
SPUNK! SHE DIDN'T 
EVEN PASS OuT! 


ennai nea 


“EVEREAD “] 
‘Whe Battery with 
‘NINE LIVES 


Recovers power between uses... 


FOR FLASHLIGHTS 


Bounces back for extra life! 


WRITE US your true experiences with “Eveready” bat- 
teries.“‘Eveready’’,“‘ Nine Lives’’and the CatSymbol are 
trade-marks of NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd 


Street, New York 17, N.Y. 













YEP...AND 
SHE CAN THANK 
THOSE “EVEREADY” 

BATTERIES SHES SAFELY 

DOwN! THOSE BATTERIES 

SURE DID LAST! NO WONDER 

THEY CALL EVEREADY 

THE BATTERY WITH 




















FOR FARM RADIOS 
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YOU DON’T GET A NEW CAR 
OFTEN, SO... 





BUY 100% PURE 


Tr i:) +) | 
oY uwaranteed 
y 00°.PURE% 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RU 5 OIL co 
£01 associes 
remit numer) 
Made from 
the highest grade crude oil in the world 


For your protection, only oils made from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
which meet our rigid quality requirements are entitled to carry this emblem, 
the registered badge of source, quality and membership in our Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 











COUNTRY VOICES 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


Country Voices this time rises to a high pitch, like bees before 
a storm. There are some things the writers don’t like—and they 
tell the world about ’em. What do you think about “schools that 
make parrots of our children,” churchgoers who gossip, etc.? 
But there’s a happy ending that will leave you inspired. 


Ppt H. Merchant who won third prize in our recent poetry contest 
astonished us when we wrote her for biographical particulars, you may 
recall, by admitting without shame that she had never attended school for 
a single day. “I learned to write,” she adds, “simply by reading everything 
I could lay hands on; and judging from some recent comments in Voices on 
our public schools, I must be lucky to have escaped exposure to them.” 

It may be simply a coincidence, but of all of the thousands of written 
Voices spread on this desk or in sorted heaps nearby, Miss Merchant's is the 
second-best specimen of handwriting in the lot. The best, in point of legi- 
bility, evenness, and distinction (also written by a correspondent with no 





formal schooling) starts thus: 





Mh Whe. Louk 


I auf foose your Sehwol diocuzsion £0 guced. P St lous ome Maing 


bl Hl fone 21 900 


Lo say, of you plan. Dkad no huaviese fo hull in 20 I hefeh oak 
tl Vary all fea Mair aay, Insver allruced school a dag se my 
aud I hae no child As allsud one 00 I ar an oulacola 10 

a school dbale. Thane fore Meir so nok submited fon a paige on 
sn fer publacalion, teowgh I dt ane shal yprw do unth it, 
Tha fost Line I was evr in a ochook pov wwe whe 

I wee gorg om BW apears ob and I weil te teach, nok do hearr. 


A The school discussion is never 
O/ over. We welcome this contri- 

bution from Florida. But we 
must condense it; for it runs through 
nine pages of handscript as beautiful- 
ly spaced as typescript to a total of 
3,500 words. 

The subject this gentleman taught 
for three successive Fridays, he con- 
tinues, was floriculture. He was asked 
in by a neighboring principal to lec- 
ture to convocations of some 300 stu- 
dents and faculty members at an 
academy. He was scared— 


... for at that time I was somewhat 
ashamed of never having been to school. 
However, I got through it. I had never 
taught foriculture or anything else. I 
learned it by myself and (I kept telling 
myself, to quiet my shivering before 
these learned ones) I had to say it my 
way. So I talked about sweet pea cul- 
ture. At the end I passed out slips and 
asked them to vote for their favorite 
flower. Six wrote roses, about a dozen 
voted for some other flower. But over 
95 per cent wrote sweet peas. 

I tried dutch bulbs the next week and, 
lo and behold, when I gathered up the 
favorite flower slips, all the sweet peas 
had become tulips and hyacinths—over 
95 per cent again—about half tulips 
and half hyacinths. Copycats! Parrots! 


I tried it one more Friday, but did 
not ask any questions and quit, and to 
this day I can’t imagine why anybody 
chooses to teach school or go there. The 
very air there seemed charged with an 
invisible something, some sort of com- 
mandment from some god of schools 
that forbade anything original whatever. 
I was teacher. So they said what I said 
and changed as I changed. I was get- 
ting no pay and doing no good. I 
wouldn't have gone on with it for the 
governor's salary. That invisible some- 
thing would run me insane or choke me 
to death in half a term and Id rather 


dig ditches or anything else... . 

I think that the few real teachers still 
at it resent this invisible something more 
than rules and low pay. And whence 
come the rules? Doesn't the same thing 
also hold a cudgel over the school 
board? Doesn’t it rule with an iron hand 
over the minds of the masses? I think 
it does. ... 


Next, our correspondent pays 

his respects to the excessive wor- 

ship of sheepskins. In selecting 
teachers, he believes entirely too much 
attention is paid to graduation certifi- 
cates and not half enough to native 
ability, personality, and ability to in- 
terest and inspire children. And he 
goes on to say— 


I must admit I am a nobody. I never 
made a success. I never got any of the 
pie, and what I say is never heeded. | 
must admit that nobody can get any- 
where in the world as it now is without 
those sheepskins. . . . 

I can remember when they used to 
say, “You are educated if you know, 
regardless of how you learned.” And: 
“Get it in your head and no one can 
take it away,” and when those having 
jobs and favors to bestow would try out 
anyone that seemed honest. But that 
day is gone, and we hear these sayings 
no more. If you haven’t graduated, at 
least from high school, it is taken for 
granted that you know nothing, can do 
nothing, and are fit for nothing—not 
even to stop a bullet in a war. 

Nobody even knew how Andrew 
Jackson learned to write and in his good 
day, nobody cared. . . . If Abe Lincoln, 
under another name and with another 
face, but otherwise just what he was, 
could come back to life today, he 
couldn’t get a job of any sort... no 
sheepskin. They used to say: “In Amer- 
ica, any boy may be President.” It was 
true once. They still say that, but it’s 
a lie now.... 


a -_)6hUmcelhCUmLelhCUme ee ee ee eee 
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The trouble with the schools is not in 
the schools. It is in the mind of society 
at large and it was put there and culti- 
vated by those who want to use the 
schools to make slave minds. 

James M. Bonner, 
Marion County, Fla. 


Thus says Mr. Bonner. Since 

he would persuade us that free 

public education in this country 
is the cancer and not the living hope 
of our democracy, we expect plenty of 
further comment and argument from 
readers with a different viewpoint. 
More about schools— 


The great problem is to hold the best 
teachers in the profession and to recall 
those who have left it. Higher salaries, 
yes; and a worth-while pension retire- 
ment system to hold experienced teach- 
ers to the retirement age; but that’s not 
all. Inadequate equipment, overloaded 
teaching schedules, lack of compulsory 
attendance enforcement, and like dis- 
couragements led me, after 10 years of 
teaching, to seek other work. But I still 
believe deeply that one good teacher can 
do a child more good in one year than 
a _— one can in two. So let’s find all 
the factors th: it will keep good teachers 
in the classroom and give them full free- 
dom gladly to teach. James Lofton, 

Knox County, Tenn. 


My heart goes out to “Georgette” of 
Georgia, who has quit teaching. I know 
all the ups and downs of a teacher's 
life, including community pressure to 
“set an example” not demanded of other 
normal men and women. But if we are 
qualified to discipline youngsters, we 
must wear this checkrein, hold our- 
selves above censure, and remember 
that working for a board is not any dif- 
ferent from working for any other boss. 

Mrs. A. B. Smith, 
Izard County, Ark. 


LQ George Scarbrough’s letter, 
50 / along with “Georgette’s,” both 

pleading that teachers be ac- 
cepted and treated as human beings, 
not as members of a third sex or as 
plaster saints (Voices last June) has 
fetched a response from a lusty Meth- 
odist parson that he says we may 
publish, for all he cares. We do so 
after some hesitation, omitting the 
name of his county, and his initials. 
Only Texas would seem big enough 
to hold Rev. X. So that’s the address: 


You teachers don’t know anything 
about low salaries, community prying, 
and vicious criticism. If I neglect the 
sour hags who take my visits as chances 
to tell me other people’s sins, and de- 
nounce scandalmongers from the pulpit 
next Sunday, what a mutter: “Brother 
X doesn’t love us any more!” 

To make the whole story darker, I 
habitually call women “my dear,” and 
every one of them resents it when I 
turn the vocative term in some direc- 
tion other than herself. This gives their 
silly tongues endless occasion for wag- 
ging. Lord knows there is nothing flirta- 
tious in “my dear” or “honey” as we use 
these terms here in the South. I have 
one woman on my hands, quite legally, 
and she is daily the eternal mystery. If I 
can't handle her, what in heaven’s name 
would I do with a harem list? Ah me! 


But I don’t intend to give up pas- 
toring. There’s a richness to it that 
makes university teaching see 5 anemic. 

Rev. X , Texas. 


bo! Well, as we have often said, if 
you’re looking for a plot for a 

novel just read these Voices... . 
Last November we printed, for ex- 
ample, a letter from a 71-year-old 
lady, late of Texas. She raised one 
family of three, single-handed, after 
her husband deserted her, then adopt- 
ed a motherless baby, Wanda. With 
only $27 a month old-age assistance 
as her entire income, she moved the 
child to within walking distance of a 
good academy in the Ozarks. There 
she built a home, largely with her own 
hands. And now: 


It seems I am dressed up and no 
place to go. Wanda, now educated and 
an accomplished young lady, is going 
out into the world. My home and I are 
here to share with another child. This 
time I hope it will be a boy, an orphan 
from four to ten, whom I may hope to 
keep until he grows to manhood. Our 





Alice P. 


Campbell, who has 
a home for a worthy boy. 


home is within % mile of Ozark Acad- 
emy, where all 12 grades are taught. So 
if anyone knows of a little boy who 
would be content in a little country 
home with an old mother to do his cook- 
ing, sewing, and washing, just head 
him in my direction. If he is musically 
inclined, tell him we have an organ, a 
victrola, a radio, and books galore. As 
you suggest, I send a recent picture. 
The address is Rt. 2, Gentry. 
Alice P. Campbell, 
Benton County, Ark. 


Usually we would hesitate to 
Co/ publish such a letter. But Mrs. 

Campbell’s face and certain let- 
ters that have reached us voluntarily 
from her neighbors seem to guarantee 
any child a good home. 

Our first speaker this month, Mr. 
Bonner of Florida, takes the $8 for 
the month’s most striking letter, and 
the $10 for the best brief communi- 
cation or postal card goes to Mr. Lof- 
ton of Tennessee. . . . Best luck to 
all! 7iGe 
Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 

Dept., c/o The ° 
Progressive Farmer. 





the cause: 


frequent troublemakers. 


comes less—you have less food. 





Rules for More Fish 


OW do poor ponds get that way? Perhaps one of these may be 


1. The wrong kinds of fish. Wild fish or crappie, shiners or shad are 
Bass and bluegills can be managed best. If 
bass are not present, your average size fish will get smaller and smaller. 

2. Water weeds protect little fish too well from the bass. 
profitable control of water weeds is good fertilization. 
tilizing, or only half-fertilize, your poundage of fish automatically be- 


3. You should fish your pond more than most folks do. Fish grow 
faster and bite better in well fished waters. 


The only 
If you quit fer- 


Verne E. Davison. 
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It’s true what they say about 


Cie 


, 
Ropu ct® 












i 
Homemakers Enjoy the 
ease of application. 
From Rochester, 
N. Y.: “No worry 
about overlaps, brush- 
ing out, odor, sticky 
brushes . . . no tired 
arms.”’t 


Painters Report “‘Spred 
SATIN will not spot or 
show laps... we can 

complete 50% more 
painting in the same 
time as before,” says 
large Ohio contractor.t 


Take it from the millions of people who have used 
Spred SATIN —it will give you the finest paint 
job ... and the fastest! Ideal for any room—walls, 
ceilings, woodwork. Dries in 20 minutes; no offen- 
sive odor. GUARANTEED WASHABLE! See 
your dealer today and select from a full range 
of modern pastel tones and dramatic deep colors. 


GET THE PROOF 
--AND YOU'LL BUY 


At your dealer’s, see Spred 
SATIN ... painted on por- 
ous newspaper ... marked 
with ink, crayon, lipstick.. 
then washed perfectly clean! 
Ready to Use; Stir and Apply 


$ 
 * 


547? GALLON 





<a 








PF dessenned by > 
od Housekeeping 


sais 810550 





er Go 


Noras Aoviatsto wee 


THE GLIDD! 





<i on request. 


©1960, The Glidden Company, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


liddem 





Farmers Say" Timeisimportant, 
and Spred SATIN certainly goes 
on fast! No worry about dirt, our 
boys’ handmarks come right off 
with adamp cloth’’—Hudson, O.+ 


TRIED AND PROVED FOR TWO YEARS 
BY MILLIONS OF USERS EVERYWHERE 


--- today’s most imitated paint 


Spred SATIN introduced a magical new ingredient 
.--emulsified synthetic rubber... 
no other paint ever had 



















which gives it properties 





y Start or stop 
any time. If you miss a place, 
touch it up later when dry — 
perfect results every time! 





“ANT CLING! Thesmooth, 
tight film of Spred SATIN keeps 
dirt from penetrating! That's 
why it’s so easy to remove all 
dirt or stains with soap and 
water, 


Ccenahee 
“tid 
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NOW 2a new Quonset at 2 New Low Price! 


other 
Stran - Steel 
QUONSETS 


& 


_ QUONSET 32 


| 


QUONSET 24 





Framed With N-A-X Alloy Steel,* 
The Quonset 24 Special Sets a New 
Standard in Farm Building Value! 


* Patented and produced by 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation 


The use of a stronger, tougher steel for frame members has 
reduced costs to the point where this new Stran-Steel building 
value can be offered at a price you can afford to pay. 


And its low first-cost isn’t the only savings! Because there are 
fewer framing members in the Quonset 24 Special the owner can 
expect faster erection and lower erection costs. 


Ask your Quonset dealer about the advantages of this new Quonset. 
Ask about its multi-purpose usefulness, its great strength and 
durability, its high resistance to weather and corrosion. The 
Quonset 24 Special is America’s greatest value in farm buildings. 


ext time in town See yout deale, 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division © Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 





Stran-Stee!l and Quonset 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











(GILLETTE IS A BEAR FOR WEAR ) 







ON YOUR TRACTOR 


What makes this famous slogan a fact? 
Precision engineering?...Finest raw mate- 
rials?... Honest craftsmanship? Actually 
all three combine to give you more wear 
for your tire dollar. 


HERE’S WHAT GILLETTES CAN DO FOR YOU: 


ON YOUR TRACTOR the new GILLETTE SUPER POWER 
BAR, with triple-braced lugs, delivers deeper traction in 
all soils. 

ON YOUR TRUCK the GILLETTE SUPER RIBBED 
shoulders heavier loads for more safe miles— over any 
road surface. 

ON YOUR CAR the GILLETTE PRESIDENT gives low 
pressure comfort, PLUS up to 30% more miles with 
its ‘‘cold rubber’’ tread. 


WEAR BETTER 
because they’re 
BUILT BETTER 


ON YOUR CAR 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 














Mistakes I Have Made 


With schools opening everywhere, here are urgent 


warnings for everybody—some for boys and girls, 


others for older young people and for all parents. 


GREAT mistake I made was 

failing to get a college or high 
school education. I have mastered 
much in book learning through home 
study after leaving the common 
school, and possibly I know more 
than many high school graduates who 
hold certificates. But this does not 
count with the examination board for 
government jobs, in that one must be 
a graduate of a high school of recog- 
nized standing in order to qualify for 
all such positions. Now a man can- 
not secure a job as truck driver un- 
less he can read and write, and it is 
harder on the young woman to secure 
paying jobs. D. L. W., Kentucky. 


Failing to report a friend for not 
sending his stepson to school was a 
bad mistake I made. The son left 
home when only a boy because his 
stepfather made him work too hard. 
Now the boy is grown and is going 
to the dogs. If I had reported this 
young man’s case to the superintend- 
ent and he had gone to school, he 
might have been a different young 
man. B. C. H., Texas. 


I made a terrible mistake during 
my eleventh year of school. I got the 
idea that since this was my last year 
of school I could cheat and get by 
with it, and the eleventh grade did 
not take exams anyway. I started 
cheating and thus was making second 
to the highest in my class. I thought 
I was doing fine until the latter part 
of the year when we found that the 
eleventh grades were to take exams 
after all. Then I realized what a great 
mistake I had made and confessed it 
to my teacher and classmates. In re- 
turn for my honesty they helped me 
to catch up my work. I took the 


exams and barely passed, but it was 
honest, every word. 
B. M., South Carolina. 


Letting my son and daughter 
“teen-agers” quit school and go to 
work was a big mistake. Now they 
want to continue their education but 
must be in a lower grade than their 
friends. It is embarrassing for them 
not to be able to graduate with their 
childhood playmates. 

Mrs. E. F., Georgia. 


My son liked school very much 
but I began keeping him out now and 
then to help me do work around 
home. It wasn’t long before he didn’t 
want to go to school at all. He and 
I now realize I should have let him 
do his farm work when he got home 
in the afternoons and on Saturdays. 

Mrs. M. A. J., Mississippi. 


Not taking school work more 
seriously and’ studying like every 
child should, was a most regrettable 
mistake. I am very interested in my 
school work now but it is hard to 
make good grades because of poor 
background. M. J. M., Georgia. 


I encouraged my brother to quit 
school when he was in the ninth 
grade when I could just as easily 
have encouraged him to finish school 
and go to college. After that he would 
have been able to get a good job. As 
it is, he can only saw wood for $2 a 
day. G. W. V., Arkansas. 


I should have planned my school 
program when I was a freshman. I’m 
a senior this year and had a great deal 
of trouble trying to work in the sub- 
jects needed to enter a school of nurs- 
ing. This made my school work much 
harder than a planned course would 
have been. S. M., Virginia. 


Happy, Busy, and Useful Old Folks 


(September Prize Letters) 


LTHOUGH blind since he was a 
small child, Uncle Johnnie Vil- 
lines is happy as he nears his 80th 
birthday. He lives alone, near some 
relatives, with his dog for company. 
He does most of his housework, even 
cooking some, saws wood for fires, 
reads his Braille Bible, listens to the 
radio, and enjoys attending church. 
He can get around over town or visit 
friends in the community as well as 
those who can see. Yes, although he 
nas lived a life of darkness, he has en- 
joyed life and still finds much to be 
thankful for. Buel McGhee, 
Carroll County, Ark. 


My mother, Mrs. Asha V. Vann, 
was 93 last Tuesday. She got up that 
morning, cooked breakfast, washed 
the dishes, made the beds, cut stove- 
wood to cook dinner, sewed quilt 
squares until time to cook dinner, 
cooked it, sewed on her quilt until 


time to get the night’s wood in, then 
helped me saw that. Can anybody 
beat that? Let’s hear about it if they 
can. Bettie Vann, 

Sampson County, N. C. 


The doctor of my home town is 
the most useful person I know. Now 
at the age of 79 he has delivered over 
3,000 babies and has never had to 
have any help. He still works from 14 
to 24 hours a day. An eight-hour day 
is practically a holiday to “Doc.” Al- 
ways a leader in the Clayton commu- 
nity life, he has been a member of the 
school board for 36 years. He is also 
active in church work. He has a new 
three-room office which he opens 
daily at 7 a.m. unless he is out on a 
case. So, at the age of 79, Doc sticks 
loyally to his duty in this rugged 
mountain area. His name is John L. 
Lawson. Phyllis Saunders, 

Pushmataha County, Okla. 
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Selling Is Their Service 


By Joe A. Elliott, Associate Editor 


HEN farmers of Sumter Coun- 

ty, Ga., weren’t satisfied with 
the livestock market they had, they 
developed their own. The market 
now serves 13 or more surrounding 
counties. Known as Sumter Live- 
stock Association, Inc., Americus, 
Ga., they have had for the last three 
years gross sales of 2 million dollars 
or better. 

Since as early as 1919, coopera- 
tive sales of finished hogs had been 
held once or twice a month in Ameri- 
cus. The county furnished a pair of 
scales and a one-half acre lot at a 
railroad siding. Auction sales were 
started in 1940. That year, sales 
totaled $222,000. This more than 
doubled the $97,600 worth of hogs 
sold in 1939. 


County Agent J. K. Luck, with 
a natural bent for helping farmers 
sell their produce, persuaded county 
commissioners in 1940 to furnish 
$3,000 and convict labor for build- 
ing a marketing plant. 

A board of directors made up of 
five farmers from different sections of 
the county was appointed. Directors 
hold monthly meetings. Mr. Luck 
acts as manager of the market. 
Monthly reports are made by him to 
directors. All business dealings are 
audited annually. 

Sales are held every Thursday 
afternoon, beginning at 1 p.m. Fin- 
ished hogs sell by grades as 1’s, 2’s, 
3’s, 4’s, and “roughs.” Feeder pigs 
and shoats are sold in individual lots. 
If a farmer insists, his fat hogs will 
be sold individually. There is little 
demand for this, however. 


A 1% per cent commission on 
gross sales was charged at the outset. 
This was a “shot in the dark.” Cus- 
tomary sales commission by privately 
owned yards at the time was 3 per 
cent. Most yards, too, charged 5 
cents a head as insurance to cover 
rebates for deads, cripples, etc. Sum- 
ter Livestock Association decided to 
try bearing cost of insurance from 


commission receipts. This they have 
been able to do to the extent of 
around $1,500 a year. 

All indebtedness against barns, 
pens, scales, and other equipment at 
the sales market was paid off in 1946. 
Operating entirely “in the black” 
since then, they now have a plant 
valued at $75,000. 


One and one-half per cent sales 
commission now pays all operating 
costs, the salary of an assistant coun- 
ty agent to do livestock work, a sec- 
retary in the county agent’s office, 
and, last year, $1,000 in prize money 
at county shows. Over and above 
this, $10,000 to $12,000 is being 
turned back into the county treasury 
annually. 

Gross sales by years since 1940 
have been as follows: 

1941......$ 495,000 1946....$1,213,000 
1942...... 854,465 1947...... 1,875,000 
1943...... 1,095,000 1948......2,375,000 
1944...... 938,000 1949......1,996,000 
1945......1,158,000 

Sales in 1950 are running well 


ahead of 1949. 
From 40,000 to 50,000 hogs 


have been sold annually for the last 
five years. Notable has been the in- 
crease in feeder pigs sales. 

This part of Georgia had no cattle 
market a few years ago, except to 
truckers. Sumter Livestock Associa- 
tion is now selling from 12,000 to 
15,000 head of cattle a year. These 
are divided about 50-50 between 
slaughter cattle and stockers and 
feeders. 

County Agent Luck feels the 
stockyards has had immeasurable in- 
fluence on livestock betterment from 
an educational standpoint. As he 
says, “Money talks. There are always 
crowds of folks around on sales day. 
When they see what cattle and hogs 
are bringing the high dollar, they go 
out and try to get that kind.” 

Editor's Note.—Believing that many 
farmers are better growers than sellers, 
we are starting with this article, a series 
on successful maketing projects. Watch 
forthcoming issues for “selling” ideas. 





County Agent J. K. Luck, right, is on hand every sales 
day trying to get the high dollar for farmers’ livestock, 
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Prevent it this easy, economical way 
with Morton's Trace Mineralized Salt 


OFTEN livestock are hungry, with the 

kind of hunger no amount of feed 
will satisfy. They hunger for salt and trace 
minerals — iron, copper, cobalt, manga- 
nese, and iodine. 

These trace minerals are needed for effi- 
cient digestion and assimilation. They are 
needed for the enzyme, vitamin, and hor- 
mone functions of the body, the basic life 
activities, that convert feed nutrients into 
blood, bone, muscle, tissue, and milk. 

It costs only a few cents more per animal 
per year to feed Morton’s Trace Mineral- 
ized Salt. Your livestock will reward you 
in faster gains, lower feeding costs, bigger 
profits, Ask for Morton’s Trace Mineral- 
ized Salt by name. 
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CHLORINE (from salt) is the active ingredient 
“of hydrochloric acid needed to put proteins 
into digestible form. 


©} SODIUM (from salt) helps in the digestion of fats 
~ and carbohydrates. Controls internal body pres- 
sures. Tones up the heart muscle, 


SY IRON. Needed to make the red blood cells in 

~" the bone marrow that carry oxygen to the body 
cells. Also needed to promote a healthy active 
liver. 


¢ ) COPPER. Works with iron in the formation of 
‘™" hemoglobin or red blood cells in the bone mar- 
row. Lack of copper can cause breeding failures. 


© cosatr. Stimulates the bone marrow where 

blood is made. Stimulates feed assimilation in 
the intestines. 

(2) MANGANESE. Needed for reproduction, big 


~" milk flow, and sound bone growth. Also needed 
for healthy condition in the intestines. 


7) IODINE. Required for thyroxine in the thyroid 
” gland which controls the entire activity of the 
animal body. 





Trace Minerals help dairy cows give more 
milk. Breeding is easier and more certain. 
Calves are stronger. Help beef animals make 
faster gains. There is better use of feed nu- 
trients. Gains are more economical, 
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MORTON'S 


Free Choice 
TRACE MINERALIZED SALT i 


For Healthier, Thriftier Livestock 


Send for Free Booklet and Folders 
Get all the facts on feeding 
Trace Mineralized Salt. Write 
for important literature on 
feeding salt and trace min- 
erals Mailed FREE. Morton 
Sale Company, P. O. Box 
781, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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Trace Minerals help hogs to farrow bigger 
litters . . . cut losses of suckling pigs. Grow- 
ing pigs make faster gains. Help sheep give 
more wool. Fleece are heavier, more profit- 
able. Ewes have less difficulty lambing. 


2 _< 
»* 


Next to your regular salt supply, put a few pounds of Morton's 
Trace Mineralized Salt. You'll be surprised how your animals 
relish the trace mineralized salt, showing their need for the iron, 
copper, cobalt, manganese, and iodine it contains, 
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ES-MIN-EL 


Chements 
Through the cold winter months your trees and plants will fare better and return to production 
much earlier and in a healthier condition if a fall application of ES-MIN-EL is applied now— 
ES-MIN-EL contains the essential mineral elements of Copper, Iron, Manganese, Zinc, Boron 
and Magnesium. These minerals are essential to healthy productive soil—tlet these essential 


mineral elements protect and preserve your plants and trees through the cold winter months. 


-—DEMAND——. 


that your local fertilizer 


IF your soil was not properly mineralized before planting you can now get the new 

lus . - ES-MIN-EL for use in dusting or sproying—you can now feed your growing plonts 
. rae these essential mineral elements through the leaves ond stems by opplying on 
4, a pplication of the new form of ES-MIN-EL used for spraying and dusting only. 
4, et ES-MIN-EL spray or dust is a neutral form of Copper, Mongonese ond Zinc. 
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dealer furnish you o 
mineralized fertilizer 
containing the essentiol 
mineral elements. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Send cord or letter te Tennessee Corporation, Grant Building 
Atlanta, Georgia or Lockland, Ohio. 
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TENNESSEE ge CORPORATION 


Atianta. Georgia AENMEVAES FURSREI SES Lockland. Onto 
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TO SPREAD ANY FERTILIZER OR LIME 
REGARDLESS OF CONDITION . 


THE NEW 
MOUNT VERNON 
“CHAMPION” 














DOES THE SPREADING JOB YOU 
WANT...OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Check these features —only the Mt. Vernon 
“Champion” has all! 


- REMOVABLE AGITATORS—for easy cleaning 

. DISENGAGING WHEEL CLUTCHES 

- FORCED FEED PRINCIPLE OF AGITATION ... 

CLOGGING, ACCURATE, UNIFORM SPREADING 

HI-TENSILE, CORROSION RESISTANT, ALLOY STEEL HOPPER— 
SEEDS for long life 

GRASSES, LEGUME‘ . CASE HARDENED AGITATOR DISCS—to break up hardest 

SMALL GRAINS, ETC lumps 

. BIG, 1-7/16"” DRIVE SHAFT 

- SPREADING RANGE—40 to 8000 Ibs. per acre 

. STRONGEST TOW BAR ASSEMBLY—for hard servico 

. SELF-EMPTYING SUMP BOTTOM HOPPER 

10. ROW OR BAND DRESSING ATTACHMENT (optional) 


BEFORE BUYING ANY SPREADER—SEE THE ‘‘CHAMPION"’ 


Wittaruse, MOUNT VERNON IMPLEMENT CO., INC. 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 


UPERPHOSPHATE 
L COMMER 


ZERS 


LAG 
YANAMIDO 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 
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A Federal Farmhand Writes 


Dear Editors: 


It wouldn’t surprise me if by next 
spring we found that we were in the 
midst of a nation-wide movement for 
more and. better forage crops. In a 
talk last month, Dr. P. V. Cardon, 
head of the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, predicted such a move- 
ment, to be sposored jointly by State 
Colleges and the Department. I am 
assuming, of course, that we will not 
be in an all-out food production pro- 
gram by then. 

Research is doing its share to speed 
the grassland movement. The many 
new grasses and legumes and im- 
provements in some of the old ones 
in the South are amazing (see page 
86). But the research men say they 
are only getting started. 


Speaking of lupines, he said that 
efforts to develop superior strains are 
only beginning. There is reason to 
believe they may replace vetches and 
other legumes for winter cover on a 
large acreage in the South. Hundreds 
of lupines exist that have never been 
explored genetically. 

Dr. Salter believes that Dallis grass 
would be an even more important 
summer growing perennial in the 
South except for its susceptibility to 
ergot. Domestic seed is so full of ergot 
that we have to import seed from 
Australia. Strains resistant to ergot in 
breeding plots look promising. 


Fifty per cent of the protein 
and even more of the carotene in 
standing green forage may be lost 
between cutting and feeding, accord- 
ing to tests at Beltsville. Grass silage 
and barn curing hay can cut these 
losses appreciably, but research men 
are constantly looking for improve- 
ments. The most recent thing along 


Pickin’ 
ICKIN S 
Teacher: Billy, what is a flood? 


Billy: A river too big for its bridges. 
Bernice Bowie, Tennessee. 


Two Hollywood children were walk- 
ing home from school. “I've got two lit- 
tle brothers and one little sister,” boast- 
ed one. “How many do you have?” 

“I don’t have any brothers and sis- 
ters,” answered the second one, “but I 
have three papas by my first mama and 
four mamas by my last papa.’ 

Mrs. Tom Dean, Texas. 


THAT EXPLAINS IT 
“That farmer! I’ve never heard a 
man talk so fast in my life.” 
“Why shouldn’t he? His father was 
a tobacco auctioneer and his mother 
was a woman. 
Miss Margaret Mays, Virginia. 


HOW GOOD IS YOUR COTTON? 


Three rather young Negroes, one a 
Methodist, one a Presbyterian, and the 
third a Baptist, were arguing rather 
heatedly about the merits of their re- 
spective denominations while a much 
older, white- haired old-timer Negro 
looked on. “And what’s your denomina- 
tion?” they finally asked. 

“Well, folks,” he answered slowly, 
“somehow hit seems to me sorter like 
this: There’s three roads goes from here 


this line that I have heard about is 
tests with sulfur dioxide for forage 
preservation. Liquid sulfur dioxide 
in tanks was used. When released into 
the air, this material becomes a gas. 
It was tested on top silage, on damp, 
baled, field-cured hay, and on barn- 
dried hay. Results so far are not cori- 
clusive, but those who did the work 
say that this material may prove to 
be another tool for reducing losses in 
harvesting of forage. Ill keep you 
posted on later developments. 


Plant sources of cortisone, the 
new drug so helpful in treating 
arthritis, are being explored at the 
Philadelphia USDA Regional Re- 
search Laboratory. As you know, 
small quantities of this drug have 
been made from animal bile. This 
process is tragically slow and costly. 
Our folks believe that certain plants 
may contain substances that can be 
converted economically into corti- 
sone. The African strophanthus plant 
and one type of Mexican yam are the 
most promising so far. Cactus and 
yucca plants will also be studied. 


A new insecticide made from a 
native weed commonly called ox-eye 
is being tested this fall. It grows over 
a large part of the country and in 
many places in the South. It has yel- 
low flowers and is a relative of sun- 
flowers. An extract from the roots of 
this plant proved more deadly to 
houseflies than pyrethrum. The name 
of the new chemical is scabrin, and 
its discoverer is Martin Jacobsen, a 
Beltsville chemist. Cordially, 


USDA Coordinator of 
Research Publication. 


into town—the long road, the short road, 
and the swamp road—but when I gits to 
town with my load of cotton de’ man 
don’t say, ‘Uncle Sam Henry, which 
road you done come by?’ But he jest 
says, ‘Sam, how good is yo’ cotton?” 
Katherine K. Brown, Tennessee. 


GOOD OLD SCHOOL DAYS 


Teacher (disgusted): Johnny, now 
don’t you know what C.O.D. means? 

Johnny: No, Ma’am. 

Teacher: Now Johnny, if your moth- 
er went down town and bought a hat 
for $15 and sent it home C.O.D., what 
would that mean? 

Johnny: Call on Daddy!! 

Miss Gussie Robinson, Arkansas. 


A teacher was discussing abbrevia- 
tions with her class one day and asked 
little John what R.F.D. stood for. 

“That’s easy,” John said. “Ranklin 
Felano Doosevelt.” 

Mrs. A. Davis, West Virginia. 


Billy: I'm not going to school any 
more. 

Mother: Why, son? 

Billy: Well, I can’t read, I can’t write, 
and the teacher won't let me talk. 


Class was told to write a paper on 
the “Baseball Game.” One boy sat until 
the period was nearly over, then his 
face brightened up and he wrote: 

“Rain today—no game.” 

Mrs. Loula J. Lawrence, 
North Carolina. 
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The Next Thirty Days 


In the Garden 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


USH snapbeans and an early va- 

riety of sweet corn are two frost- 
tender vegetables that you can still 
plant. True, in the upper South frost 
may catch these. But, even there they 
will often mature 
before frost, and it 
is a good gamble to 
take. 

2. Of the frost- 
hardy vegetables 
there is a whole 
host of them that 
may be planted 
from now on into 
October, depending on your location 
and moisture conditions. The main 
ones in this class are: beets, carrots, 
mustard, Chinese cabbage, radish, 
turnips, kale, tendergreen, spinach, 
broccoli, onion sets, onion seed, cab- 
bage, collards, rape, lettuce, and 
Swiss chard. 





Mr. Niven 


A heavy mulch and a sidedressing 
of nitrogen will greatly help any veg- 
etables now growing. Give them this 
helping hand. 

3. Plant cover crops in the garden 
this month or next. Sow between rows 
where vegetables are still growing. 
Winter legumes are best, but any of 
the greens—kale, turnips, rape, mus- 
tard, etc.—will serve the purpose well. 
In addition they will give much good 
eating during winter. 

4. At the risk of becoming tire- 
some on the subject I want to repeat 
that sabadilla dust is the only poison 
that I know will kill the harelequin 
cabbage bug and other similar hard- 
shelled insects. Use 20 per cent 
strength as 10 per cent will not al- 
ways get them. Obtain from your 
seed store or write me. 


5. Have you ever grown Chinese 
cabbage? If not you have missed 
something. Even now is not too late 
to plant it. Should cold weather catch 
it before heading it can be used as 
greens. It is a superior greens in 
flavor and tenderness. 

6. Both kale and onions will stand 
more cold than most other hardy veg- 
etables. Put in a goodly supply of 
both this month or next, depending 
on your location. Use onion sets or 
seed, but sets are quickest. 

7. All vegetables must be well fed 
if they are to be of good quality. This 
is especially true of fall vegetables. 
Therefore, give them frequent side- 
dressings of nitrogen fertilizer. Such 
treatment is especially needed by 
vegetables carried over from spring 
plantings, such as tomatoes, peppers, 
eggplant, okra, field peas, etc. 

8. For turnip greens, plant Seven 
Top and Shogoin. For turnip roots, 
Purple Top Globe and the White Egg 
are two of the very best. 

9. Sweet potato yields are often 
not what they should be. This is due 
largely to the fact that care has not 
been exercised to secure good seed 
for plant production. Start correcting 


this trouble when this fall’s crop is 
dug. Here is the way this should be 
done according to Dr. Roever of 
Tennessee Experiment Station: 

Selection of bedding stock for the 
following year should be made im- 
mediately after the potatoes are 
turned out of the ground. The best 
yielding hills of uniformly shaped 
roots should be chosen and stored 
separately. These roots can be 
notched for internal color just pre- 
vious to bedding the following spring. 
Continued use of field-run seconds 
and “strings” is a sure way to lower 
both the quantity and the quality of 
yields. Good clean seed is the first 
step toward good quality and high 
production. This involves rogueing, 
selection at harvest, proper handling, 
curing and storage, and re-selection 
at bedding time. 


10. Do not plow the ground deep 
for planting fall vegetables. Three to 
five inches is enough. Deep plowing 
often results in much moisture being 
dried out. Thoroughly pulverize all 
clods after breaking, using harrow or 
other convenient implement. 


11. A good compost pile may be 
made by spreading a 6-inch layer of 
leaves over a 10-foot square, apply- 
ing a layer of about two inches of soil 
on top of this, sprinkling a complete 
fertilizer over the soil, and then re- 
peating the layers of leaves, soil, and 
fertilizer until the pile is about three 
feet high. The top layer of leaves 
should slope toward the middle of the 
pile so water will run through and not 
off the pile, says Florida Extension 
Service. 

12. Don’t be in too big a hurry to 
dig your sweet potatoes, unless you 
want to sell on the early market. The 
longer you wait before digging, the 
bigger the yield. Of course, though, 
they should be dug just before or im- 
mediately after the first frost comes. 
No growth will take place after this. 

13. Insects often damage fall- 
more than spring-grown vegetables. 
Therefore, keep your dust gun load- 
ed and ready for action. The turnip 


(Continued on page 62) 





New-type sweet potato crate. This 
container is being much used by sweet 
potato shippers in Louisiana, Tennes- 
see, and other states. It is preferred 


to the bushel hamper. USDA Photo, 
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. ‘ From the husky 140 cu. in., high- 
compression engine, to the big 10-34 tires, the Massey-Harris “22” has what it 
takes to deliver more horsepower, pull bigger loads, and do it more economically 
than any tractor in the 2-plow field. 
| A standout in comfort, too! The “22” gives you a wide, roomy platform. . . 
puts you above the dust and dirt . . . saves your arms and shoulders with its 
exclusive two-way Depth-O-Matic hydraulic system that not only powers imple- 
ments out of the ground but powers them back down to their working depth . . . 
widens your visibility with its streamlined design . . . makes good work easy 
with its full line of easy-on, easy-off implements. ; 

Add them all up— power, economy, traction, comfort, ease of handling, 
good work — the “22” is in a class by itself. So arrange with your Massey- 
Harris dealer for a demonstration on your own farm, in your —_ 
own conditions, with you at the wheel. You'll join the ever in- Fh? Pe, 
creasing number of farmers who say “Make it a Massey-Harris.” 2). : 5 <4 
The Massey-Harris Company, Quality Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin. > 
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September Orchard Jobs 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


LITTLE BURNS 


OFTEN LEAVE 


UGLY 





Don’t take “half-moasures” 
—vuse a real burn remedy! 


Butter and lard can’t fight in- 
fection, but Unguentine can. It’s 
antiseptic and germicidal as well 
as soothing. A complete remedy 
for minor burns, it 
works three ways: 

@ Relieves pain 

© fights infection 


©) Promotes natural, 
scarless healing 


Use Unguentine for 
scrapes, scratches, other 
“skinjuries’’. Get it to- 
day, in tubes or jars at 
all drugstores. 


THE THING TO USE IS 


UNGUENTINE 
© ananmen SBD, rnoover 


ASPIRIN 
VALUE 


| 250 tablets 
for 69¢ | 


100 for 33° 


America’s Biggest Bargain 
Now at your Drugstore 


NORWICH QUALITY 
_ ss NORWICH VALUE 


athe for it by ame 
NORWICH ASPIRIN 


we 
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| year. 


HETHER you grow peaches, 

plums, pears, apples, or other 
fruit, the trees need attention soon 
after the harvest is completed. Do the 
following: 1) Remove from trees or 
ground all dried Pg or rotten fruits 
and burn or bury. 2) Prune off broken 
or split branches. 3) Rake up and 
burn all leaves, twigs, etc., on the 
ground. 4) Fertilize the trees about 40 
days before frost. You will be sur- 
prised how much such treatment will 


help you in producing a good fruit 
| crop next year. 


1. Army worms frequently dam- 
age strawberry plants this time of 
Kill them off by dusting with 
50 per cent cryolite or other insecti- 
cide for eating insects. 

2. All fruit trees should be ferti- 
lized around 40 days before time the 
first frost is expected. If a cover crop 
is being planted, apply fertilizer when 
it is planted. Use 300 to 400 pounds 
of a complete fertilizer per acre, or 
at the rate of 3 to 4 pounds per tree 
in the case of peach or plum trees. 
Use 2 to 2% times as much per tree 
for apples. 


3. If strawberries were not ferti- 
lized late last month, make an appli- 
cation now, 3 to 5 pounds per 100 feet 
of row, or 500 to 700 pounds per acre. 
Repeat in six to seven weeks. The 
fruit buds that will produce next 
spring’s crop are forming now, and 


| they need liberal feeding at this time. 


Apply when plants are dry and brush 
off any that sticks to the leaves. 


4. Give peach trees another appli- 
cation of DDT for peach tree borers. 
Spray on trunk of trees from 2 to 3 
feet above ground right down to the 
ground. Use 8 pounds 50 per cent 
wettable DDT powder to 100 gal- 
lons water or 1 pound to 12% gallons. 

5. Store Kieffer pears in a place 
where the temperature is around 60 
to 65 degrees. If this is done im- 
mediately after they are picked, the 
quality will be much improved. 

6. Go after apple tree borers that 


| tunnel under the bark and into the 


It’s Time To— 


trees, usually near the surface of the 
ground or below it. 
three inches of soil from around trees 
and find the holes, then with a sharp 
knife, cutting just as little as possible, 
dig them out, or take a piece of flex- 
ible copper wire and run up in the 
hole and kill them. If this is not done, 
trees infested with this pest may die. 





Pull away two or | 


7. Any orchard not in sod should | 


be seeded down to a cover crop now 
or as soon as moisture conditions will 
permit. Use winter legumes. These 
not only will serve as a fertilizer but 
will also lessen winter washing of the 
ground. Plant whatever winter leg- 
ume that does best in your own sec- 
tion. Vetch, Austrian winter peas, 
and bur clover are good ones. Plant 
as early as weather conditions will 
permit in order that as much growth 
as possible may be secured before 
cold weather. 


8. To produce new Boysenberry 
and Youngberry plants, tip them now. 
Simply cover tips with soil and they 
root and will be ready for new set- 
tings this winter. 


In the Garden 
(Continued from page 61) 


webworm is one of the worst in the 
fall. Dust with rotenone and cryolite. 
Work fast as this pest can almost de- 
stroy a fall crop of turnips, beets, cab- 
bage, collards, etc., in a short time. 


14. After digging and storing the 
fall crop of Irish potatoes, treat with 
a sprout inhibitor. This will enable 
you to carry them through until next 
spring without sprouting. This ma- 





...an all-purpose, rubber-tired wag- 
on with all most-wanted qualities! 
Conservatively rated at 6000 lbs. ca- 
pacity. All-steel “lifetime” construc- 
tion. Adaptable to any style box or 
rack. Non-twisting telescopic cou- 


pling pole. Safest automotive-type 
steering. Top-grade tapered roller 
bearings. Stronger oscillating front 
bolster. Many more features—found 
only in the New Ipza Wagon. Ask 
your New Ipea dealer why ... 


#titsa NEW [pea 
it’s a good idea! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 
NeEw [pea 


1 
| 4 , 

1 orvision J] MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
| Department 819, Coldwater, Ohio 

l Send free folder on NEW IDEA Farm Wagon: 
| 

I 


Nome 





Addr 








This BIG 


36-PAGE BOOK 


terial does not in any way injure the | 


eating qualities of potatoes. 
apply, however, to potatoes that are 
to be used for seed. 


Do not | 


15. Check mildew that frequently | 


attacks fall snapbeans by 
with finely powdered sulphur. 

16. If you want some quick and 
tasty greens, plant a mixture of mus- 
tard, tendergreen, and Seven Top 
turnip seed. 


Tell all your folks that “war-scare” buying and hoard- 
ing is both selfish and stupid. 


—Get expert advice on amount and quality of timber before selling. 


—Get measuring barrel ready for that “brag” corn patch. 


—Clean out and disinfect sweet potato storage house. 


—Build concrete walkways, porches, steps, ete. 


—Fertilize and if needed, lime pasture land. 


—Clean up fire hazards around the farm. 


—Treat small grain seed before planting. 


—Make cider, but drink it while sweet. 


—Visit your son’s vo-ag department. 
—Sow winter grazing crop for hens. 
—Rid corncrib of rats and weevils. 
—Look after cows at calving time. 
—Put ginned cotton in dry shed. 
—Keep up with cotton picking. 
—Cut and cure late hay crops. 

—Put machinery in the shed. . 
—Plant winter garden. 


| —-Pray for peace. 


| 
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(At month’s end, put an X-mark alongside each item you have attended to.) 


dusting | 





can save YOU money! 





IT’S FREE! 


Learn how to buy and use chain saws 
profitably. Mail the coupon today. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


986 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


REGUS PAT OFE 





Estas isnt o O6@ 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. (Adv. Dept.) 
986 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me my FREE copy of “How To Cut 
Costs and Make Money with Chain Saws.” 


Name 





Street 
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Right Kind of Wiring in Dairy Barn Makes 


Electricity a Handy Helper 


By D. T. Kinard 


Agricultural Engineering Department, 
Georgia College of Agriculture 


LECTRICITY means a 

lot to the dairy farmer. 
Nothing else, probably, has 
helped him so much in pro- 
ducing cleaner, more mar- 
ketable milk, at less cost for 
labor. 


But, often the dairyman 
does not give enough at- 
tention to the wiring of his 
dairy buildings to make 
sure he gets the most bene- 
fit and satisfaction from his 
electrical equipment. If 
lights, milk coolers, water heaters, 
and milking machines are to con- 
tinue to perform successfully, the 
wiring system must be adequate. 


Lack of good wiring may be the 
cause of dissatisfaction with equip- 
ment or with electric supply. A dollar 
cut in wiring cost is often spent sev- 
eral times again in less satisfactory 
performance of equipment, and in 
power losses bought but not used. 
The cost of good wiring is a paying 
investment, especially in dairy build- 
ings, because of the nature of the 
work and value of electric service in 
dairying. 

Any farmer can help see that his 
dairy buildings are wired adequately. 
The following suggestions might 
prove helpful: 


1. Consult those who know. The 
power supplier is also interested in 
having adequate wiring installations 
in all farm buildings. In many cases, 
he can provide on-the-spot advice, 
possibly even a detailed plan of wir- 
ing. The power supplier can recom- 
mend a qualified electrician to do the 
work, and may offer other valuable 
assistance. Many power suppliers 
have agricultural engineers who visit 
consumers and help with wiring or 
other electrical problems. 


County agents and vo-ag teachers, 
too, are sometimes able to help. Their 
services are valuable and always free. 
Use them 

2. Plan for later. Specify not only 
locations for equipment you expect to 
use now, but locations for equipment 
you might like to add later. Avoid 
major changes in wiring later by giv- 
ing thought to possible future addi- 
tions of equipment, whether wiring 
job is for milkhouse or large barn, for 
a new or old building. 


3. Give special attention to light- 
ing. Lighting in milk rooms and milk- 
ing areas should be ample. Good 
lighting, besides being a constant 
source of satisfaction, helps save time, 
avoid accidents, and promote cleanli- 
ness. Light colored walls help light- 
ing. Bare bulbs are not adequate. 
Use fixtures with reflectors. Modern 
recessed ceiling fixtures, which don’t 
collect dust, can be used. Lighting 





ELECTRICAL SYMBOLS 
OLIGHTING OUTLET @SPECIAL PURPOSE OUTLET 
Sa DUPLEX CONVENIENCE OUTLET 
S SWITCH, SINGLE POLE 








S3 SWITCH, THREE - WAY 






































Suggested locations for principal electrical 
outlets in a typical six-cow milking barn. 


in milk rooms should be just as good 
as in other food handling or process- 
ing establishments. 


4. Plan outlets carefully. Provide 
special purpose outlets for principal 
pieces of equipment, such as milk 
cooler, water heater, milking ma- 
chine, and ventilating fan. Do not 
overlook, however, need for addi- 
tional convenience outlets for miscel- 
laneous portable appliances such as 
heaters, radios, hand sprayers, groom- 
ers, feed grinders, or conveying 
equipment. In buildings where it 
might be necessary to hose down 
walls, place electrical outlets well 
above floor. Six feet is not too high 
to reach in milking barns or other 
buildings used by animals and the 
height makes it easy to clean walls. 
In milk rooms, outlets 3 feet above 
floor are easy to reach. 


5. Use right materials. For elec- 
tric service to the building from main 
supply, it is usually cheaper to use 
three-wire service (115/230 volts) 
than two-wire service (115 volts), 
especially if feeding circuit is long. 
Smaller conductors can be used ade- 
quately for larger electrical capacity 
and less total copper is required. Also, 
230-volt service is required for some 
appliances — most water heaters, for 
instance, and machines with %-hp, or 
larger motors. Feeder circuits sup- 
plying buildings can be placed either 
underground or overhead. These cir- 
cuits frequently will require con- 
ductors size No. 8 or larger. Interior 
circuits preferably should be wired 
with conductor not smaller than No. 
12. Use of conductors smaller than 
recommended increases power loss 
and causes a voltage drop, with its 
dimmer lights and reduced perform- 
ance of other equipment. Cost differ- 
ences because of size differences in 
interior wiring materials are slight 
and labor costs are the same. 

Selection of necessary size and 
type wire and other supplies and the 
installation of wiring should be done 
by a qualified person. 

Editor's Note.—Safety in electric wir- 
ing is essential at all times and in all 
places. Especial care is needed, how- 
ever, in the dairy barn where wet floors 
may bring on added dangers from de- 
fective wiring. 
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HERE'S REAL 


WIND INSURANCE 
FOR YOUR ROOF! 


There's no need to worry about windstorm insurance with Ruberoid 
Tite-On Roofs—you’ve got it! 

Tite-On Roofs have withstood hurricane winds of 120 miles per 
hour, without damage. They practically eliminate risk . . . provide 
their own protection. 


Today an estimated 500,000 buildings enjoy the safety of genuine 
Ruberoid Tite-On Roofs. For 18 years, Tite-Ons, the interlocking, 
wind-defying shingles, originated by the Ruberoid Co., have been 
providing the utmost in roof performance . . . beauty, fire-resistance, 
long-lasting protection. 


For real security, investigate Tite-Ons. Learn why half a million 
owners selected this safer shingle over all others. See your local 
Ruberoid dealer, or send coupon below. 


TITE-ONS protective features 
reduce risk 

Concealed interlocking firmly links these shin- 

gles into a “one-piece” roof, so firmly anchored 

that hurricanes haven’t been able to tear them 

loose! 


CHOOSE GENUINE TITE-ON SHINGLES 


A PRODUCT oF 


The RUBEROID Co. 





Building Materials for Farm, Home and Industry 
MORE YEARS FOR YOUR ROOFING DOLLAR WITH RUBEROID 


alt quis av! The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
“ 100 c (] Please send me free booklet on Ruberoid Tite-On Shingles. 








‘cou? C) | am int ted in shingles for new roofs. 
, C) 1 am interested in shingles for ofing. 
bead 
Oe, oe na Vegas as nehen sees sac eeeennseestens sees 
wee a oe cacae a aa MI auseaiaeehias Stote. 





SAVE 2c—PASTE COUPON ON PENNY POST CARD 


PS. Stonaall Board is dbo made by th 
suitable tuilding materiale yst dertoped for 


all nownd fawn use. Ask your Ruberoid 
dealer, ahout Stonewall Board, | 
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with the famous 4-in-ONE 


“RED- 
HED” 

tandles Everything! 
Why break your back during crop storage 
time! Why leave your crops to the mercy 
of the weather because you haven’t time 
to handle them . . . when the revolution- 
ary, fast, versatile Harvey “Red-Hed” 
Farm Elevator will do the job for you. 
Think of it... one elevator . . . one 
investment . . . will handle all crop 
storage from small grain to big 
bales of hay due to its 4 position, 
easily adjusted sides. It moves 
easily . . . easy to operate 
«..Sturdily construct- 
ed throughout in- 
cluding an 
extra tough, 
long lasting 
roller chain 
. - + folds up : Cae 
for storage in a 20 foot shed. Why “UU * 
not see your Harvey dealer today! 


Set Sides to 4 Positions 
Full open « « . a al 7 


ior baled hay, ropes for %- 
for tas ‘corm, veg = arePgm fps 
etables. etc. tankage, etc. 





bees ond 
similar bulky 
material. 







MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
M OLS, INC., Mansfield, hio 
Send me complete information on the time and 


money «saving Harvey Farm Elevator, Corn 


Sheller and Hammer Mill. 









s husks toward discharge . . . 
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Address R.F.D. a 
City — State 
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with HARVEY “RED-HED” 
CORN SHELLER — 42% More 
Shelling Area with 
Patented KERN-O-LIZER 


Here’s a corn 
sheller that 
quickly pays for 
itself in more 
bushels of corn ,4 
per hour. Shells 
140 to 150 
bushels per hour 
choke in fast feeding .. . 
cleaner job . . pushes cobs and 
it is 
the greatest corn sheller ever built. 





tla, 













with Harvey “Red-Hed" 
Hemmer Mills 


1/3 mere grinding 
per Horsepower Hour 


How would you 
like to make 
bushels of feed 
equal 5 in feed 
value? You can 
do it with a 
Harvey Hammer 
Mill. Built by Farm Tools, Inc., you 
know from experience it will do a 
good job of saving time and moncy 
for you. 
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a LOE Ot Ot te 
1S YOUR PROGRESSIVE FARMER ADDRESSED CORRECTLY? 
Just look at the label on this paper and see if your initials, name and address are correct. 
If not, clip the label off and send it to us with the correct name and address on a separate 
piece of paper, we'll be glad to make the change. Address your letter to: 
Circulation Department—The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, Memphis, Birmingham, Dallas. 


LO 








A Good Investment! 








FENCE POSTS 


dry, these posts retain their strength. 
Once you set Kop 


better-looking fence. 
Kop 


work. 


direct to us. 


TESTED PLANS FOR 
POLE-FRAME BUILDINGS 


Save time and more than half the cost by building 
with improved pole-type plans instead of conventional 
designs. With dependable Koppers Pressure-Creosoted 
Poles you'll get sound, long-lasting buildings. See your 
dealer for tested building plans. 


KOPPERS 30 Year’ 


Koppers Fence Posts average 30 years . . and 
more! Made from straight, sound wood, they are 
pressure-treated with creosote—not just painted or 
dipped. Protection against rot and termites is 
assured. Even if the soil is acid or alkaline, wet or 


rs “‘30-Year’’ Posts, you can 
forget about them. Frequent fence inspections and 
replacements are a thing of the past. In plain 
dollars and cents, the extra cost of buying these 
stronger, longer-lasting posts is paid back many 
times during the 30-year period. And you have a 


rs Fence Posts save money, time and 
ence your farm with these posts, and 
through the years you’ll say: “‘It’s the best invest- 
ment I ever made!” See your dealer or write 





Koppers Company, inc. * 





Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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attention in recent issues. 
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Partnerships That Save the Farm 


Father-son partnerships have been getting much 


You'll find this plan 


worth studying. There’ll be another in October. 


VIRGINIA Master Farmer gives 

the provisions of a father-son 
agreement that has kept the farm 
in the family for four generations: 

1. The boy buys a half interest in 
all livestock and personal property 
and gives his note with his endorse- 
ment, with interest at 4 per cent. 

2. The share is on a fifty-fifty basis 
including the taxes and upkeep of 
the farm. The only division made 
between the partners is money. This 
requires three bank accounts—the 
partnership account, the father’s ac- 
count, and the son’s account. 

3. The business is organized as a 
large corporation would be. This 
makes the son take responsibility 
during directors’ meetings. 

4. Assuming that the son (or sons) 
is still living in the home and has 
his indebtedness well cared for or 
paid off, it is time for him to think 
more seriously about that girl on yon- 
der farm. The boy has become in- 
terested in repairing the other house 
on the farm or selecting a site to build 
a new one. Location and equipment 
of this house are important. 

5. In our agreements, the son and 
his helpers are supposed to do the 
work. It will keep Dad well em- 
ployed to keep up with the changing 


methods and up-to-date farming. 
This is important and must be done. 

6. If there is more than one son 
that cares to enter into the agree- 
ment, it may be necessary to divide 
the farm, but another farm should 
be bought if possible. Work can be 
exchanged and some machinery 
owned together, but not all. 

7. Discourage the son’s buying a 
farm of his own if possible. (I can see 
room for criticism here, but the point 
is that it will likely end your father- 
son agreement.) If more land is need- 
ed, buy more and run it in the part- 
nership. If not bought and run this 
way, the original farm will decrease 
in fertility and value. The land must 
increase in fertility and income for 
it now has two families to support. 
If the son has some money, help him 
to invest it in good securities and 
wait and buy the home farm. 

8. The girls on the farm should 
have their own projects and receive 
all proceeds from them. They should 
have an education that will fit them 
for the life they expect to live. 

9. The outstanding thing about 
these agreements is the longer it is 
kept in the family, the better the farm 
is cared for. We must have young 
blood and ambition to keep a farm 
moving ahead. 


My Best Buy 


(September Prize Letters) 


A WELL fertilized pasture is pay- 
ing me good profits through 
dairy cows. Last fall I fertilized a 
5-acre pasture and seeded it with 
oats, white Dutch, and crimson clo- 
ver. I have had six cows grazing on 
it since Dec. 10, and I am selling 
more milk now than ever before. One 
cow is giving 5 gallons per day. 
D. P. Hunt, 
Oktibbeha County, Miss. 


An easy-flow spreader was my 
best buy last year. It is a great time- 
saver in the fall when time is so short. 
It not only spreads hard and lumpy 
soda fertilizer and slag but also plants 
oats and all seed that are planted in 
the fall. Planting is done in days now 
whereas it used to take my wife and 
me weeks. W. B. Delancy, 

Simpson County, Miss. 


Oat, rye, and crimson clover 
seed and 900 pounds of fertilizer to 
plant an acre of pasture were my 
most satisfying buys last year. My 
small stock have fed on it ever since 
last November and are still on it, 
thus saving me much money I would 
otherwise have had to spend on dry 
feed to carry the stock through win- 
ter months. Josan Geia, 

Gwinnett County, Ga. 


My best buy last year was 4 tons 
A.A.A. limestone, which was applied 


tc land seeded in crimson clover, 
vetch, oats, and lespedeza. The net 
profit received in hay alone was very 
high. The improvement to the soil 
I feel sure will be seen in future 
crops. Howard Crater, 

Union County, N. C. 


Paint has been my best purchase 
in 1950—and practically every pre- 
ceding year. Nothing adds more to 
my morale than a freshly painted 
room or “done over” furniture. Our 
son Mark when small got mad and 
said, “Some day I hope you have to 
live in a house without any paint.” 
I laughed then, but what could be 
worse than living in a place without 
color? Mrs. Ben C. Dickinson, 

Crisp County, Ga. 


69 U. S. COTTON EXPORTS 
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a More Chicken With Less Feed 





These three chicks are the same age and were fed the same ration, except that 
ones on right and left received a tiny amount of penicillin and vitamin B-12. 


By Dr. J. R. Couch 


Poultry Husbandry Department 
Texas A. & M. College 


REAT things are happening in 

the poultry-feeding business. 
Most of it started back in 1948 when 
research workers at Merck and Com- 
pany in Rahway, N. J., reported the 
isolation of vitamin B-12. 

On the face of the situation, the 
isolation of a vitamin doesn’t look too 
exciting to most people. But vita- 
mins and proteins go together to 
make growth. And when you realize 
that you have to have a rather defi- 
nite percentage of protein, from 15 to 
20 per cent, depending on the type 
of ration, in all poultry feeds, the 
problem of supplying that protein 
gets large. Add to this the fact that 
vegetable proteins, such as soybean 
meal, do not give nearly as good re- 
sults as the animal proteins, such as 
meat and bone scraps and fishmeal, 
and you have a real problem. 


We have known since 1900 that 
animal protein concentrates con- 
tained some special factor which 
would cause chicks to grow better. 
Evidence now indicates that vitamin 
B-12 was the “special” vitamin in 
animal protein that caused -chicks to 
grow better. Soon after the isolation 
of B-12, animal protein factor (APF) 
concentrates were produced by fer- 
mentation processes as by-products 
in the manufacture of aureomycin, 
streptomycin, terramycin, and other 
wonder antibiotics. 

Extensive experiments have been 
carried out by the Poultry Depart- 
ment at Texas A. and M., College 
Station, and at Substation 21, Gon- 
zales, Tex., on the value of vitamin 
B-12, APF (animal protein factor), 
and antibiotics in corn-soybean oil 
meal rations. Around 20,000 broilers 
and over 2,000 turkey poults were 
used in these tests. Here briefly is 
what we found: 


When an APF concentrate was 
added to the corn-soybean oil meal 
ration, the broilers weighed 35 to 40 
per cent more than those not fed the 
APF containing vitamin B-12. Other 
chicks fed fishmeal and fish solubles 
weighed about the same as those fed 
corn-soybean oil meal and APF. A 
further increase in weight was pro- 
duced by feeding an APF concen- 
trate containing both aureomycin 
and vitamin B-12 with the corn-soy- 
bean oil meal ration. (A 3-pound 
broiler at 10 weeks of age used only 
9 pounds feed.) 

As a matter of fact, the APF, 
which contained aureomycin and 
B-12, produced birds that weighed 
about k pound more than did those 


soo 








Dr. Couch, pioneer in antibiotic feed- 
ing research, holds two turkeys of 
same age. Turkey on left had rations 
containing aureomycin, vitamin B-12; 
one on right had only B-12 in feed. 


fed fishmeal and fish solubles in field 
tests at Gonzales. These chicks were 
kept on sand litter. This finding is 
particularly important to broiler rais- 
ers, because a large percentage of our 
broilers are raised in houses with lit- 
ter of some type. 

Since these experiments were com- 
pleted, pure penicillin has been test- 
ed as a supplement to the corn-soy- 
bean oil meal ration. Best results in 
the laboratory tests where chicks 
were kept in battery brooders were 
obtained when the antibiotic was fed 
with B-12. These results were equal 
to feeding a fishmeal-fish soluble-corn 
ration. 


Recently, penicillin has been 
used in turkey-feeding tests. An in- 
crease in the weight of eight-weeks- 
old turkeys of from % to % pound was 
noted when penicillin and vitamin 
B-12 were added to an all-vegetable 
protein (corn-soybean oil meal) ra- 
tion. The weights of the birds fed 
penicillin were greater than other tur- 
keys fed fishmeal and fish solubles. 

Terramycin, streptomycin, and 
aureomycin were also found to pro- 
mote the growth of turkey poults 
when added to the all-vegetable pro- 
tein (corn-soybean oil meal) ration. 
This was especially true when fed 
with vitamin B-12. The feeding of 
B-12 to turkeys without an antibiotic 
failed to have any effect on growth. 


These findings mean that feed 
manufacturers are keeping up with 
the times. In many instances the 
commercial mixed feeds found on the 
market already have APF concen- 
trates which are sources of B-12 and 
antibiotics. Ask your feed dealer if 
his product has these materials. 

Editor’s Note.—For detailed results of 
above tests, write Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, College Station, Tex., 
for Progress Report 1251. 
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and EVERYWHERE 











More Men and Boys Wear 
Work Clothes Bearing a Lee 
Label Than Any Other Brand! 





For longer wear... greater comfort... better fit and 
appearance... buy L@@ Work Clothes at leading 
stores coast-to-coast. 


trHere’s A L@@ ror 


Overalls @ Overall Jackets e Union-Alls 
Matched Shirts and Pants e¢ Dungarees 
Riders (Cowboy Pants and Jackets) 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, Inc. 


Kansas City, Mo. + San Francisco, Calif. 
Trenton, N. J. * South Bend, Ind. * Minneapolis, Minn. 





COPYRIGHT 1950 
THE 4. O. LEE CO., INC, 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF UNION-MADE WORK CLOTHES 
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BOXCAR...OR BROODER HOUSE? 


It’s all the same to Exterior Douglas fir ply- 
wood. This versatile modern real wood panel 
material builds both! More than 100,000 rail- 
road cars have been built with plywood. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of boats, too. Exterior ply- 
wood has a durable, completely waterproof bond. 
It lasts—is rugged, split-proof, puncture-proof. 
Yet it’s easy to work with ordinary carpentry 
tools, saves you time, labor, money. Use it to build 
silos, brooder houses, barns, grain bins. Farm 


homes, too. See your retail lumber dealer now! 





Get This Booklet 


Twenty-eight pages of facts 
about plywood on the farm. 
Yours for only 10c (USA only). 
Write Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, 308 Tacoma Bidg. 
Tecoma 2, Wash. 


Exterior Type 














Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family’ in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
e@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. e@ ‘‘Equality for Agriculture’’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 











New Riding 
BUZZ MASTER 





Now! Clear land easy! Stop walking... 
ride in comfort. New sulky fits all 3 larger Buzz 
Masters. Makes cutting brush or mowing pleasant. 
Easy to handle, attach and take off. Ride to and 
from your work. Coil spring gives smooth ride even 
on rough ground.Ottawa Buzz Master clears ground 
of brush, saplings, undergrowth fast and easy. 
Adds profitable acres. Big demand working for 
others in off seasons.Outdates all otherland-clearing 
machines. 7 other models. Free details. Write today! 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-022 Wainut St., Ottawa, Kans. 








with 


CYANOGAS 


er...not a bait. Dusted 


-producing powder. 

ag tate ALL RATS DIE INSTANTLY. 

EASY TO USE—Complete directions in each can. 
arOrve | 4th... . 98¢ 
Sibs. . . $3.75 


AMERICAN CYANAMID comPany 
30-E Rockefeller Plaza * New York 20, N. Y. 


Feed Stores 











Farming Methods 


Farm practices in Egypt today are virtually what they 


were in the time of Moses and the Pharaohs. Let’s take 


a trip over the country with Mr. Yohe to see what that 


really means. Next month we shall visit Italy with him. 





Pigeon roosts in Egypt symbolize a prosperous farmer. The pigeons are kept 
for their valuable manure which is either sold or used by the farmer himself. 


By Ralph Yohe 


HE road to Cairo runs across sev- 

eral miles of barren salt marshes 
and then heads up a large irrigation 
ditch, past small Egyptian towns to- 
ward the flat fertile valley surround- 
ing the banks of the Nile. The fer- 
tile, irrigated land, green with heavy 
crops of vegetables, broad beans, and 
Egyptian clover, may stretch for sev- 
eral miles on either side of the ditch. 
Narrow in other places, great dunes 
of wind-swept sand pile up to the 
very edge of the life line of water; a 
thousands-of-years-old battle between 
man and the shifting desert. Here 
and there groups of swaying: palms 
tower over dirty mud villages. The 
Egyptian peasant farmer, the “fellah,” 
spends his life in these villages, sur- 
rounded by unbelievable poverty, 
filth and disease. 


All life in Egypt flows with the 
irrigation ditch. On the 9,000,000 
acres of irrigated land along the Nile, 
% of the people of Egypt are peasant 
farmers in one of the most densely 
populated farming re gions of the 
world. Between 1,000 and 1,500 peo- 
ple live on every square mile of land 
and raise with garden-like care three 
crops a year of grain, cotton, and 
vegetables. In the food markets of 
Cairo, I saw some of the largest leeks 
I have ever seen. The Egyptian 
farmer raises a variety of vegetables, 
grains, and dry beans and peas. Large 
quantities of onions are exported to 
Europe. 

Once each year heavy rains in the 
heart of Africa pile up floods that 
move down the Nile overrunning the 
level fields during August and Sep- 
tember, leaving behind a rich layer 


of black, new soil and enough mois- 
ture for the “Nile” crop. 


In the heart of Egypt, near Lux- 
or, the ancient capital of Thebes, | 
visited some of the farm villages. 
Here, as all along the Nile, workmen, 
for a few cents a day, lifted water up 
the 20-foot banks by poles and buck- 
ets. It took three workmen at differ- 
ent levels to finally get the water to 
the top of the bank. Five-gallon oil 
cans substituted for the ancient 
leather buckets, only improvement in 
the system since days of the Pharaohs. 

In nearby fields, donkeys, camels, 
and water buffalo pulled wooden 
plows on plots of land owned by the 
better-than-average farmers. The 
poorer farmers dug up their plots 
with giant-sized hoes. Farming meth- 
ods in Egypt are the same as those 
painted on the tombs of the kings 
over 3,000 years ago. 

Said the people in nearly every 
village, “We need more land.” And 
with a population increase of 1 to 2 
per cent yearly, land is one of Egypt's 
biggest agricultural problems. 


With few tractors or modern 
farm equipment, yields are among 
the highest in the world. But the 
amount produced per man is pitifully 
small and explains in part the extreme 
poverty of the “fellah.” More modern 
equipment would merely disrupt 
further the agricultural economy of a 
country already faced with too many 
farm workers on too few acres. A 
far greater need at present is projects 
to increase the amount of irrigated 
land and new industries to absorb 
some of the surplus farm workers. 
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3,000 Years Old 


The government plans to build dams 
in upper Egypt to increase the supply 
of water for irrigation. Another plan 
calls for increasing for the fourth 
time the height of the famous Aswan 
dam. In the delta, about 70,000 acres 
are reclaimed yearly from the salt 
marshes. But these programs will 
only partially solve the need for more 
farmland. 


The typical farmer lives with his 
family in one or two rooms of a mud 
hut in a farm village. He rents a small 
plot of land from a wealthy land- 
owner for $150 to $300 a year. 
Three-fourths of the Egyptian peas- 
ant farmers rent their land, and % of 
those who own land have less than 
an acre. In either event, he, his wife, 
and his children will earn from $50 
to $150 a year. 

The richer farmer in the village 
who owns a few acres may have a 
homely buffalo cow, a small donkey, 
and a few variegated chickens. But 
his wife sells the milk, meat, and 
eggs. The family will eat cornbread, 
dry beans or peas, and a few vege- 
tables and fruit. In Egypt such 
things as milk, eggs, and meat are 
luxuries rarely eaten by the peasant 
farmer who produces them. 


In nearly every village I saw at 
least one large pigeon roost. I sup- 
posed the pigeons were kept to fur- 
nish meat, but the villagers told me 
they really kept the pigeons for the 
manure they produced. To the Egyp- 
tian farmer, manure represents a real 
value. Along roadsides, I saw women 
and children collecting camel dung 
to sell for fertilizer. 

Among Egyptian crops, cotton is 
king. From Egyptian ports each year, 
over % million tons (2,000,000 bales) 
of long-fiber, high quality cotton goes 
to textile mills in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy in com- 
petition with American cotton. It is 
Egypt's most important export. 


With rice more profitable than 
wheat, many acres that farmers for- 
merly planted in wheat are now 
planted to rice. As a result, today 
Egypt exports rice and must import 
much of its wheat. Corn is another 
important crop. Its grain is fed to 
livestock or eaten as cornmeal by the 
peasants. The peasants strip off the 
leaves to feed their livestock and use 
the stalks for everything from roofs 
for the huts to temporary enclosures. 


I saw very little livestock in Egypt 
except work animals. High cost of 
land makes livestock production too 
expensive for most farmers. Wom- 
en and children pull clover and 
broad beans and carry them in huge 
bundles on their heads into the vil- 
lage, either to feed their own work 
animals or sell in the market streets. 
Occasionally the water buffalo, don- 
keys, and camels are staked out in the 
clover fields or herded by small chil- 
dren. To keep up soil fertility and 
furnish forage, farmers grow large 
crops of Egyptian clover. 


In sharp contrast to the primitive 
methods of the Egyptian farmer, 
stands the up-to-date government’s 
research program and modern experi- 
ment stations. Outstanding varieties 
of cotton, sorghums, ricé, wheat, and 
other crops, and better methods of 
tending crops have been developed. 
Superior strains of water buffalo have 
been bred for Egyptian conditions. 


Less up to date is the Egyptian 
extension service. Burdened down 
with inspection and regulatory duties, 
the extension man in that country is 
more often a policeman than a help- 
ful county agent. 


Two agricultural colleges are 
staffed by well trained people. But 
vocational agriculture training as we 
know it does not exist. Most of the 
village children never even attend 
elementary school. 


In an attempt to improve the lot 
of the “fellah,” the government has 
established health centers in about 
125 villages, and plans to have them 
in 1,000 more. Primarily concerned 
with sanitary measures, the centers 
also have elementary schools for vil- 
lage children. Adults are taught sim- 
ple hygiene and the value of im- 
proved varieties of crops and better 
methods of farming and irrigation. 
In one village I saw looms and knit- 
ting factories established by the cen- 
ter. Here workmen made 15 piastres 
a day—about 45 cents. Small by our 
standards, but considerably more 
than they would make as field hands. 


Under government sponsorship, 
some cooperatives have been formed 
in Egypt, but as yet they affect only 
a small though important number of 
peasants. 





ttas 


All farming in Egypt moves along the life line of water, the irrigation ditch. 
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A LITTLE SOMETHING 


EXTRA... 


CORALOX is AC’s patented spark plug 
Insulator. It gives you that “‘something extra”’ 
which is always vital to outstanding per- 
formance. 

















CORALOX gives you many extras. It has 4 
times greater heat conductivity—10 times 
greater electrical resistance at high temper- 
atures—is 3 times stronger—than the best 


ceramic insulator material in use before 
CORALOX. 










What do these extras mean in terms of service 
to you? Easier starting—better idling—no 
misfiring under heavy loads—no failure due 
to heat shock—little or no accumulation of 
combustion deposits. 













For better year-round performance in your 
car, truck or tractor, use AC Spark Plugs 
with patented CORALOX Insulator. 












PATENTED 


U9 > | 
My, LAM, 


INSULATOR 


SPARK © 
PLUGS 






AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION e¢ ‘FLINT 2, MICHIGAN 
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*ABOVE: Comparative yield from 
two 250-foot rows—nubbins on 
left did not have benefit of inocu- 
lated cover crop. 


The bigger yields of clovers, al- 
falfa, soybeans and lespedeza you 
get from inoculation is not your 
only benefit. Inoculation with 
NITRAGIN helps these and other 
legumes but it helps boost yields of 
other cash crops, too. The Geor- 
gia farmer pictured above reaped 
56.3 extra bushels of higher qual- 
ity corn from a test acre that fol- 
lowed an inoculated legume cover 
crop. The pile on the right easily 
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For Best Results 
With LEGUMES 
Noculate With 


Te . a ° o 
“ig ORGINAL 


nt 








shows the extra benefits of inocu- 
lating all legume crops, whether 
they are used for hay, seed, or soil- 
building. For best results with 
legumes, always use NITRAGIN 
... the inoculant in the orange- 
colored can. 


*Name of farmer on request 


: Na 
; ercial Inoct 
o First Comm es to Farmers 


. First in Sal 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 
3721 NORTH BOOTH STREET © MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A Bee’s Biggest Job 


Is Pollination of Crops, Not Honey Gathering 


By Alexander Nunn 
Managing Editor 








MEN! WHY BUY YOUR NEXT SUIT? 








Easy to earn a stylish new suit — beaati- 
fully tailored to your measure —on our 
**Profit-Sharing’’ Bonas Plan. All you do 
is show our beautiful fabrics and latest 
fashions to friends, and take their orders. 
Keep up to $11.50 per suit and give big 
values, bones suits (no limit) in addition. 

Nn V 
SEND NO MONEY —Gef FREE Outfit \V 
We furnish complete selling outfit of over y 
125 big actual samples, full color style port- 
folio, and all Fa in swell display trav- 
eling case. Absolutely no cost. Write for it 
today and start earning Bonus Suits and big 
eash profits for yourself at once. Act now. 


MAL 
O.K. TAILORING CO.a 


Make Big Cash Profits Besides (7%) 
\ 
y 
isfaction guaranteed or money back. : 
325 S. Market St., Dept. 22, Chicago6, tt. S 






“Windgall? Use 
ABSORBINE”’ 


says Gustave Troutman, of Milton, N.Y. 


ve been a farmer 
for 40 years and 
all that time I've 
used Absorbine for 
my horses. I’ve found 
It quickly relieves 
strain and soreness 
from windgall.” 

Yes, farmers know 
there's nothing like Pa 
Absorbine for help- 

Ing to relieve lameness due to windgall, sore 
shoulder, fresh bog spavin and similar con- 








tHighline”’ 
ELECTRICITY 
NOW! 


EMERGENCY 

PROTECTION LATERI 
Don't wait. Enjoy modern A.C, electricity for lights, 
water system, appliances, radios, milkers and other 
motor-driven oppipment with a dependable Onan 
Electric Plam. If you get highline power later, keep 
the Onan Plant for emergency use. Folder shows 
scores of models, gives details on choosing right plant, 


Write for FREE Folder, 
D.W.ONAN & SONS INC.” 


5319 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 









gestive troubles. Not a “cure-all,” Absorbine 
Is a time-proved help . .. used by many 
leading veterinarians, too, for helping to 
relieve puffs, strains and bruises. 

A stand-by for 50 years, Absorbine will 
not blister or remove hair. Only $2.50 for 
@ long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass, 











TOMBSTONE em) 


Monuments of enduring beauty 
Lettering lee Satislaction guaran 
|teed Write for FREE Catalo 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
1 Piedmont Rd.. Atlanta. Ga. 


j2t26 J 





22 in. High; 16 in. Wide: 8 in. Thick 544.95 











When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





EES, we used to think, 

were kept to make 
honey. More and more to- 
day, we think of them as 
pollinators of crops. 


In Autauga County, 
Ala., last spring, farmers 
paid up to $5 to $10 per 
colony to beemen to move 
their hives into reseeding 
crimson clover fields. In 
another clover section, 
growers wanted more bees 
but weren't willing to pay 
$5 per colony. 

In Kaufman County, Tex., known 
as “The Vetch Capital of the World,” 
about 10,000 colonies of bees were 
moved in last spring for pollination 
purposes, A. H. Alex of Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station has re- 
ported. Vetch growers paid up to 
$2.50 per colony for pollination serv- 
ice. In a Georgia county last spring, 
17 growers of crimson clover and 
Ladino clover teamed up to “hire” 
111 colonies to pollinate their crim- 
son and Ladino clovers. 


Seed Yields Going Down 


An agricultural worker in a rich 
Tennessee Valley farm section mak- 
ing rapid progress in legumes, grass, 
and livestock remarked, “We're get- 
ting just about a fourth the white 
Dutch clover seed yields that we did 
a few years ago. I believe the trouble 
is lack of bees. When we first be- 
gan improving pastures we had so 
little clover there were plenty of bees 
to go around. Now we've got so 
much clover there aren’t near enough 
bees.” Producers of white Dutch 
clover seed in Louisiana keep up to 
two colonies an acre to properly pol- 
linate their fields. 

North Carolina’s extension bee- 
keeping specialist, William A. Steph- 
en, recently reported that R. N. Bar- 
ber of Haywood County was saved 
at least $1,000 in 1949 by learning 
how to manipulate his bees for over- 
wintering to have them for orchard 
pollination in spring. 

In early summer an Indiana farm- 
er came to our section in his heli- 
copter looking for bumblebees. His 
yields of red clover, he said, had 
dropped from 2% bushels of seed an 
acre to 1 bushel. He was willing to 
pay handsomely for bumblebee nests. 
With red clover, honeybees do not 
“trip” the blossoms and insure pol- 
lination as well as do bumblebees. 


Experiments Tell the Story 


Some doubting Thomases are like- 
ly to ask, “Is all this excitement justi- 
fied over bees to pollinate crops?” 
For answers to that question, num- 
erous test results can be studied. Mis- 
sissippis State Entomologist Clay 
Lyle several years ago made exten- 
sive studies with white clover on 
Hopson plantation in the Delta. With 





250 acres in clover, 100 
colonies of bees were 
placed centrally in the 
fields. Now look at results: 

Clover in screened cages— 
No seed. 

Clover near colonies—176- 
185 seeds per head. 

Clover a mile from bees— 
24 seeds per head. 

The year before bees 
were moved in, the planta- 
tion had averaged 50 
pounds of white Dutch 
clover seed an acre; the 
year of the tests, fields near bees av- 
eraged over 200 pounds an acre. Dr. 
Lyle said that in his opinion, all of 
the increase was not due to the bees, 
but most of it was. 


Dr. F. L. Thomas, state entomolo- 
gist in Texas, gives these figures for 
vetch from field studies by Mr. Alex 
of the experiment station: 

With no bees within several miles, 
194 pounds of seed an acre. 

Less than a colony of bees an acre, 
274 pounds seed. 

One and one-third to five colonies an 
acre, 361 pounds seed an acre. 

Dr. James I. Hambleton, in charge 
of USDA’s Beekeeping Division in 
the Research Administration, says of 
recent work on alfalfa, “In one case 
in California where some 700 colo- 
nies were placed in a 132-acre field, 
clean seed averaged 890 pounds per 
acre. This was against the state aver- 
age of 275 pounds. Bees can do the 
work and they are the only insects 
we have that will do it.” 


Poor Place To Take Chances 


Summing up the case for pollina- 
tion of crops by honeybees, we can- 
not do better than to quote Dr. Ham- 
bleton further. He says: “When a 
farmer decides to put in 100 acres of 
red or crimson clover, he makes a 
special effort to prepare a good seed- 
bed, inoculate the seed if necessary, 
and apply fertilizer or lime, but he 
usually leaves entirely to chance the 
all-important job of pollination. 


“It is not to be wondered at, after 
all these years of innocently but sys- 
tematically destroying our native pol- 
linators, that the per acre production 
of many insect-pollinated crops is 
steadily diminishing. 

“If we are to get the greatest bene- 
fit in production of seed crops, it will 
be necessary to plan and provide for 
pollination as we now apply other 
cultural practices. There are no pres- 
ent means for increasing the popula- 
tion of our native pollinators. The 
only insect whose population can be 
controlled is the honeybee.” 

Editor’s Note.—Two articles to follow 
in later issues will deal with the ques- 
tions, “How many colonies per acre?” 
and “What are the fairest and most 


workable plans for both beekeeper and 
seed grower in pollination service?” 
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New Lawn Grasses 


Here’s the story on three new lawn grasses that are com- 


peting with Bermuda for favor in the Lower and Middle 


South. Consider them. They do well in shade, green out 


earlier, and, in some cases, stay greener in hot weather. 


OR the middle and lower South 

Bermuda has long been the 
standby for lawns. Many do not like 
it because it will not grow well in 
shade. It must also have frequent 
mowings to make a smooth lawn. 

In recent years three other lawn 
grasses have come into the picture. 
They have some advantages over 
Bermuda, and also some disadvan- 
tages. They are: Centipede grass, 
Zoysia grass, and St. Augustine grass. 

Because seed of these three are not 
generally available they are usually 
propagated by sod or sprigs. St. 
Augustine grass is rather susceptible 
to low temperatures and should not 
be used where winter temperatures 
drop below zero. In other words 
don’t use it in the upper South. It 
has withstood 2 degrees above zero 
in mid-South. 

Centipede grass is somewhat more 
winter-hardy than St. Augustine, but 
even this grass probably should not 
be depended upon except in middle 
and lower South, certainly not where 
the temperature drops much below 
zero. Zoysia grass possesses about 
the same resistance to cold as Centi- 
pede grass. Neither of these grasses 
need nearly so frequent mowing as 
does Bermuda. 


St. Augustine 


St. Augustine 
grass has broad 
leaves, and is usu- 
ally dark green in 
color if well wa- 
tered. Otherwise it 
may be of a some- 
what light green 
color. When well 
watered and fertil- 
ized it remains vig- 
orous and dark 
green in late sum- 
mer, much more so 
than Bermuda. It 
produces a dense 
sod, and will gen- 
erally crowd out 
most weeds and 
grasses. It does best 
on a moist sandy soil, but will grow 
reasonably well on soils too dry for 
carpetgrass. This grass likes partial 
shade best, but it will do fairly well 
in deep shade, certainly much better 
than Bermuda. It lasts longer than 
Bermuda in fall and, if not killed 
back too much, greens up earlier in 
spring than Bermuda. Where wa- 
tered it holds a green color much 
better than Bermuda during the hot 
July and August weather. It has one 
Serious disease called brown or dol- 
lar spot where the lawn contains lots 
of organic matter and too frequent 
Waterings are given. There are 
chemical treatments for controlling 
this trouble. 

C. B. Killinger of the Florida Ex- 
periment Station advises this meth- 





od to start a Centipede lawn. (It is 
equally as good in starting a St. 
Augustine sod.) 


Centipede 


The soil should be worked into a 
fine seedbed and about 20 pounds of 
a complete fertilizer (5-7-5 or similar) 
per 1,000 square feet raked into the 
surface 1 to 2 inches and thoroughly 
watered. Several days later the Cen- 
tipede sprigs should be set usually in 





rows about 1 foot apart and the 
sprigs 1 foot in the row. Closer sprig- 
ging will make a lawn quicker. Keep 
well watered after sprigging and 
mow about 2 inches high to make the 
grass spread and run faster. It is best 
to leave clippings on the lawn when 
the grass is mowed. Then about the 
only fertilizer needed is some form of 
nitrogen. One or 2 pounds of muri- 
ate or sulphate of potash and 4 or 
5 pounds of superphosphate per 
1,000 square feet of lawn applied 
once each year should take care of 
the requirements of the grass, but the 
nitrogen must be applied more often. 


Centipede grass is a creeping 
plant. It produces a dense sod, has a 
medium-width leaf of a light green 
color. Most other grasses and weeds 
will be crowded out by it. It will 
stand more shade than Bermuda, but 
will not grow well in dense shade. 
Centipede grass starts to grow earlier 
in the spring than Bermuda, and is 
about equally susceptible to frost in 
fall as Bermuda. 


Zoysia 


Zoysia is probably as good as ei- 
ther St. Augustine or Centipede grass, 
but it is rather slow in producing a 








fhe - z 


good sod. Usually with the best 
treatment a couple of years will be re- 
quired to form a good sod. It will 
probably grow well in more dense 
shade than any other lawn grass. It 
grows only 3 or 4 inches high, and, 
therefore, does not require frequent 
mowings. 

For more detailed information 


about these lawn grasses write to . 


your State Experiment Station for a 
bulletin on them. 
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FERTILIZERS 
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BEGINS WITH 





Are you seeding grazing crops this fall? ... Are 
you top-dressing growing pastures? .. . Do you 
grow grasses, legumes, small grains, or mixtures 
of these grazing crops? 


Whatever your pasture program may be, your V-C Agent can 
supply you with V-C Fertilizers containing the right balance of 
V-C’s better plant foods needed to greatly increase your yields of 
succulent, green, nutritious forage. 


V-C Fertilizers help grazing crops to make quick, vigorous growth, 
rich in proteins, minerals, vitamins and other nutrients. Grazing 
this high-quality, appetizing, green forage, dairy cows increase 
milk production and meat animals rapidly put on valuable weight. 

When you use enough V-C Fertilizers, you not only produce 
more and better grazing. You also extend your grazing season early 
and late—thus getting many extra grazing days. By producing 
low-cost, high-quality, green feed, which animals can harvest, 
V-C Fertilizers save labor and reduce expensive barn feeding. 


See your V-C Agent! Tell him you want the right V-C Fertilizers 
for your grazing crops. Better grazing begins with V-C Fertilizers! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Richmond, Va. - Norfolk, Va. - Greensboro, N.C. - Wilmington, N.C. 
Columbia, S.C. - Atlanta, Ga. - Savannah, Ga. + Montgomery, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. - Jackson, Miss.- Memphis, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 
Orlando, Fla. - Baltimore, Md. + Carteret, N. J. + E. St.Louis, i. 
Cincinnati, 0. + Dubuque, la. 


ll. Dl, 
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30 in. wide cutter bar cuts cleanly 
along fences, around trees, in 

corners and open fields. Clears swath 
at both ends. Succeeding cuts can 

be made in either direction. 

Engine driven, with independent 
clutch. Sickle Bar attachment 50.00 





Spare yourself! Let a Simplicity do 
the hard work! With a Simplicity 
tractor and implements, it’s fun for 
anyone in the family to do scores 

of chores — like mowing the lawn, 
cultivating, clearing brush land, etc. 
Here's safe, versatile power at 

a price you can afford. 

Write for illustrated folder and 

name of nearest Simplicity dealer. 





Simplicity 
, a a US PAT OFF 
30” SICKLE BAR AND 

UTILITY TRACTOR 


Simplicity Manufacturing Co., 1007 Spring St. 
Port Washington, Wis., U. S. A. 


Piitatity AMERICA'S BIGGEST 
GARDEN TRACTOR VALUE 


[oa eovos —_ 





Attach Sickle Bar 
to Tractor in 










56 seconds 








New 3 h.p. Model ‘'M" Garden Tractor \ 
4 speed drive. Fully enclosed 
gears. Patented ‘‘Quick-Hitch.” 
One piece steel frame. Briggs 
& Stratton Model 9 engine. 
$219.50* Implements extra 
New 2 h. p. Model “L” 
Garden Tractor 

Twin to the *‘M’’—de- 


signed for lighter work, 
$149.50 Implements extra 


*Prices F.O. B. 
Port Washington, Wis, 
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You, too, can keep your dog feeling like a million! It’s 


easy, with dependable, quick-acting Sergeant’s Dog Care Products. 
There’s one for nearly every need—fleas, itching, worms, ticks, ear 
trouble, poor condition. Plus new Sergeant’s SKIP-BATH that 
cleans your dog without bathing—keeps him free of odors, fleas, 


ticks up to a week! All approved by consulting veter- 
inarians. Trusted for 75 years. FREE: Hundreds of 
answers on dog feeding, care, training in Sergeant’s 
Dog Book. At drug or pet store—or write Sergeant’s, 
Dept. I-22, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 











These Were Our Answers 


Save This Less 


“How much damage is done when 
ginning cotton that is green or moist?” 

If such cotton is ginned without 
drying it out, damage often runs all 
the way from $5 to $20 per bale. Dry 
it out before taking to the gin, or have 
this done at the gin with a cotton 
drier. 


When Cat Fence Posts 
“How long beforehand should I cut 
fence posts to be treated?” 
Cut two to three months before 
treating. Peel and season them. 


Kill Weevils In Cornerihbs 


“What is the best method of clean- 
ing up a weevil infested corncrib be- 
fore putting in new corn?” 

Dr. Charles Lincoln, Arkansas Ex- 
tension Service, says: 


usually be destroyed. Plant seed as 
soon as possible after inoculation ma- 
terial is applied. 


Keeping Up Seed 

“I bought new breeder’s stock of 
oats seed four years ago. I clean and 
grade my seed each year for the fol- 
lowing year. I plant only the best 
plump seed. Will these gradually de- 
generate as to yielding qualities?” 

Yes, under average conditions, this 
seed will degenerate somewhat. It is 
usually considered desirable to start 
with new seed from the breeder at 
last every three or four years for max- 
imum yields. 


Ky. 31 Fesecue Tips 


“When, and how much Ky. 31 
Fescue seed should I plant per acre? 
How tall does it grow? 





1. Feed all old corn 
or fumigate it with 
carbon disulphide. 

2. Sweep out crib, 
being sure to get all 
corn out of corners 
and cracks. 

3. Mop or spray 
crib to kill weevils in 
cracks in floor or walls. 

4. For mopping, 
mix a 12-ounce can of 
lye in three gallons 
hot water. 


called a “ 


babies? 


Remember When— 


A sports roadster was 
runabout”? 
Everybody “teaed”’ their 


A wake was held at home 
for the dead and neighbors 
helped “sit up” with sick? 

Children’s pleasure was 
still “homemade” —not 
mechanized? 

Mrs. C. S. Nix, 
Calhoun County, Miss. 


~ If I mix with Ladino 
or white clover, what 
amount of these seed 
should I sow? Do cat- 
tle like it? Is it hard to 
get rid of, like Ber- 
muda grass?” 

Early fall is best 
time to sow, but many 
have succeeded with 
early spring plantings. 
Use 8 to 10 pounds 
per acre with 1 to 2 
pounds Ladino or 





5. For spraying, 
use 2% pounds wettable DDT powder 
in three gallons of water. 


Prevent Alfalfa Yellows 


“How much boron should I apply 
to my alfalfa to prevent yellowing of 
the leaves?” 

Do not use any boron. Use borax, 
which contains only 11 to 12 per cent 
of the element boron. Apply 20 to 30 
pounds per acre of borax at planting 
time, or as a topdressing in late 
winter. 


Cause of Fig Shedding 

“My fig trees are about six years old 
and have never matured any fruit. 
They set a few fruits in the spring, 
but soon the leaves turn brown and 
leaves and fruit fall off. What can 
1 do to prevent this trouble?” 

(Answered by Erdmon West, Florida 
Experiment Station.) 

The symptoms suggest that the 
foliage has been attacked by one of 
the anthracnose fungi. In any case it 
would be well to spray these plants 
thoroughly with a good copper con- 
taining fungicide equivalent to 3-3-50 
bordeaux mixture. If the trees are not 
bearing fruit this year, I would sug- 
gest that you spray once a month 
throughout the growing season. All 
fallen fig leaves should be removed 
from around the plants. If you spray 
next spring, do not make an applica- 
tion after the largest figs have reached 
half their normal size. 


Sunlight and Inoculation 
“Does sunlight injure inoculation 
material?” 


If exposed to sunlight for any time, 
bacteria in inoculation material will 


white clover. It is not 
difficult to kill it out if you want to. 
Yes, all kinds of livestock like it after 
getting used to it. It grows and stays 
somewhat green during winter. It 
grows | to 2 feet tall. When grazed 
it forms a sod similar to other grasses. 
Good soil is best but it does fairly well 
on poor and wet soils. 


Light fer More Eggs 

“Does it pay to keep laying hens in 
a lighted house during the fall and 
winter?” 

Usually it does. One experiment 
station found that hens kept under 
all-night lights from Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 
laid 17 more eggs each than those not 
under lights. 


Hogging-Down Corn 


“What is the best way to hog- 
down corn?” 

The Virginia Extension Service 
suggests the following procedure: 

1. Usually it is best to fence off 
enough to last pigs two to four weeks. 
One acre of corn yielding 40 bushels 
will carry 18 pigs averaging 75 to 100 
pounds in weight nearly three weeks. 
The same number of pigs averaging 
140 to 180 pounds will harvest the 
acre in about two weeks. 

2. If corn is immature, adjust pigs 
to it gradually. 

3. If possible, give pigs access to 
green pasture while on corn. 

4. Supply ground limestone and 
salt to pigs while in the cornfield. 

5. Supply a high protein supple- 
ment to pigs. 

6. Keep water before pigs all the 
time. 

7. Brood sows and young pigs ma) 
be used to clean up fields. 
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Treat Those Navel Cords 


By W. T. Oglesby, D.V.M., Veterinary Editor 


Valuable newborns stand 
chance of infection 
through their navels. Dis- 
ease may enter without 
sore navel. Dr. Oglesby 


gives treatment. 


¢*¢y AM told that some in- 

fections in newborn ani- 
mals come from the navel 
cord. If ‘this is true, how can 
they be prevented?” 

Yes, it is quite easy for in- 
fections to get into the new- 
born animal through the 
navel cord, particularly if the 


little fellows are born in dirty, These 





* Mig NS Sale : Xs heieo a 


calves are too valuable to risk with 


dusty paddocks or pens. You navel infection: lodine is simple, effective. 


see, the navel cord is the tube 
through which animals get their oxy- 
gen and food and give off carbon 
dioxide and other wastes while grow- 
ing in the womb. 

The cord is made up of several 
very important structures. All of 
them lead directly into the body of 
the young. Two of these structures 
carry blood from the womb of the 
mother to the growing fetus, so there 
is a direct line of connection into the 
blood stream of the little unborn. 
This simply means that if the stump 
of the cord gets into the dirt and 
other filth after birth, bacteria may 
get into one of these little tubes and 
have an almost direct route into the 
blood stream. 


The local sore that develops is 
called “navel ill” in most parts of our 
country. These sores are very difficult 
to treat. When they develop in ani- 
mals born during warm seasons of the 
year, they very often become infect- 
ed with screwworms. Local sores 
properly treated often respond quite 
satisfactorily. 

More serious results come when 
the infection that has got to the blood 
stream of the newborn spreads to 
other parts of the body. There are 
several types of disease conditions 
which can be traced by a veteri- 
narian to navel infection, but the one 
most commonly called to the atten- 
tion of the farmer is “joint ill,” or 
“joint evil,” so called because many 
of the joints swell and become very 
painful. Not uncommonly, abscesses 
are known to form. 

Treatment of these kinds of navel 
infections is not very satisfactory, 











“Mama! No more of that hard 
churning! I bought a dasher.” 


and even if the animal is cured, it 
may be left permanently lame, or at 
least with enlarged joints. This sure- 
ly isn’t good, especially in colts. 

There is a very serious feature 
about navel ill. The “joint ill” type 
in pigs and lambs, and quite often in 
calves, will show up in large num- 
bers with no sore at the navel ever 
being called to your attention. The 
point is that joint ill, which is very 
serious, can develop without any sore. 

This means, then, that the job for 
the owner is to prevent navel infec- 
tion of any kind. The starting point 
is to make every effort for the animal 
to have her young, whether it be a 
foal or a litter of pigs, in a clean 
place. It is hard to beat a green pas- 
ture. But many times it is necessary 
for the mothers to be under shelter. 
If inside, then provide clean stalls 
well covered with clean bedding. 
This is necessary because usually the 
little fellows are born during the 
night when you are not there to give 
immediate attention. 


With very valuable stock it may 
be worth your time and effort to stay 
close to them and clean the dam well 
with a mild solution of disinfectant. 
The first thing to think about is a 
good clean bedding place for the 
mother to have her young. Then the 
job is to treat the stump of the cord 
as soon as you can. If you get there 
soon after birth, dip the stump of the 
cord in tincture of iodine. Have a 
bottle of this on hand (keep it well 
stoppered or it will get too strong) 
and dip the cord in the bottle. This 
will do a good job of killing the bac- 
teria that it contacts. It will also 
make the open blood vessels in the 
cord close rapidly. 

If you are present at birth, it 
would be a good idea to tie a string 
around the cord about 2 inches from 
the belly and cut the cord a couple 
of inches farther down. Then im- 
mediately give the stump of the cord 
a good dipping in the iodine. If the 
cord is dried and crinkled when you 


get there, don’t bother about treat- . 


ing it, as the infection will be up in 
the animal’s body if it was in the 
cord in the first place. 


~~ DISEASE 





POULTRY DRINKING WATER SOLUTION 12.5% 
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INTESTINAL 
and CECAL 


PULLORUM — we 


CORYZA and 
FOWL CHOLERA 





Time-proved, Low-cost 


SULMET’ 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


Stops Losses from Four Costly Diseases « COCCIDIOSIS 
PULLORUM DISEASE « ACUTE FOWL CHOLERA + CORYZA 


When cecal and intestinal coccidiosis, pullorum disease in baby 
chicks, acute fowl cholera or coryza strike your poultry flock, use 
world-famous SULMET Sulfamethazine. This low-cost drug of high 
effectiveness holds losses to a minimum year after year, for thousands 
of poultrymen. 

Outbreaks of cecal and intestinal coccidiosis are quickly brought 
under control, and death and stunting losses avoided, when chickens 
are treated promptly with SULMET Sulfamethazine. Treated birds 
become immune. 

Immediate death losses in outbreaks of pullorum disease in baby 
chicks are checked rapidly with SULMET Sulfamethazine. 

Outbreaks of acute fowl cholera among chickens, turkeys and 
ducks are usually controlled with little or no loss by prompt use of 
this easily administered drug. 

A return to normal feed consumption may be expected within 24 
hours when SULMET Sulfamethazine is used early in an outbreak of 
coryza—serious enemy of high egg production. 

Read carefully the circular enclosed in the package for best results 
in the use of this product. Prompt treatment after accurate diagnosis 
is a key to best results. It is advisable to obtain a laboratory diagnosis, 
especially in intestinal coccidiosis, coryza, pullorum disease and fowl 
cholera. Do not hatch eggs laid by hens during medication with sulfas, 
or for five days thereafter. 

If you cannot get SULMET Sulfamethazine, please write us. 

We will gladly send upon request a new edition of “Control of 
Poultry Diseases.” *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Poultry Department 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
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30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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MIGHTY CHEAP 
PROTECTION! 






Every mile you 
drive, your en- 
gine oil is accu- 
mulating sludge, 


dirt, gums, and gritty particles. Left 
alone, they clog piston rings and 
slots, make valves stick, and scrape 
close-fitting bearing surfaces. 


That can become expensive. It’s a 
short cut to an engine overhaul, and 
to waste of oil and gas. 


AC Oil Filter Elements are the low 
cost preventive. Mile after mile, their 
filtering efficiency ““Dirt-Proofs” your 
engine oil. Installed in your filter, an 
AC: Element assures economy—and 
better performance. Why wait? 





“ 
6 





This pile of dirt (13 pounds) was taken from 
an AC Element after 5000 miles of normal 
city driving. Analysis disclosed 12 kinds of 


dirt, metal bits, asphaltene, grit, etc. 


Cc SPARK PLUG OD 
ENERAL MOTORS COR 


in’ at their crops up 

















’VE been so busy writ- 

in’ about the fine ads in 
this paper—I mean maga- 
zine—that I ain’t had no 
time to tell about a trip up 
north I took with the editor of this 
paper. There’s a lot of ads in this 
paper. I mean to read every one of 
them and I hope you do the same. But 
there’s some things I want to tell you 
about my trip with the editor. 


It was back in June, kinda late 
in June. In fact, it was June 19 when 
we took off. We rode to Chicago on 
the night train so I didn’t get to see 
anything until mornin’. We rode in a 
regular sleepin’ car and slept in a little 
bed like you do at home. It was so 
small, though, it was like sleepin’ in 
a box with a curtain to one side. 

Durin’ the night the train rolled me 
around considerable. As usual, I was 
awake at the crack 





“Mustard is a weed up 
here. They sow grain and 
mustard comes up. Then 
they have to fight the mus- 
tard. If they don't, they 
don’t get any grain.” 

“Well he sure ain’t goin’ to get no 
grain,” says I. “There’s another yel- 
low field. No, that ain’t the same kind. 
I know what that is. That’s oats that 
ain't had no sody. Don’t they know 
about sody up in this country? Wait 
a minute,” says I, “there’s another 
yellow field. But it don’t look like 
nary one of the others.” 


* 


“That’s sweet clover,” says the 
editor, “yellow sweet clover. Sweet 
clover is close kin to alfalfa and is 
powerful fine to build just average 
land to good land. It needs plenty 
of lime and phosphate.” 

I don’t know whether all this was 

before we got to 





of day. The editor 
of this paper must 
of been late gettin’ 
off to sleep. He sure 
was late gettin’ up. 
-It was a hour or so 
before I seen hair 
or hide of him. 
We was a way up 
in Illinois. I got 
interested in look- 


there. First thing I 
knew there was a 
fellow plowin’ right 


LEAFLETS 
for Church Leaders 


The sixth leaflet, ““How To Dis- 
cover Ability,” in Church Editor 
James W. Sells’ series on “How 
To Become a Leader in the Local 
Church,” is now ready. Send 10 
cents for it, or 40 cents for the 
first six leaflets, to The Progres- 
sive Farmer at nearest office— 
Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, or Bir- 
mingham. The Church Han d- 
book is still available from the 
above offices for only 25 cents. 


Chicago or after we 


was goin’ across 
Wisconsin. We 
went clear across 


the state of Wis- 
consin from Mil- 
waukee on one side 
to Minneapolis on 
the other. I believe 
they say Minneap- 
olis is in Minnesota. 
I'll have more to 
say about that later. 


I ain't made up 
my mind yet 





square across the 
field. He was goin’ one way and the 
rows another. 

“Look a there,” says I to the editor. 
“That fellow’s plowin’ up his corn. 
Reckon what's the matter with it?” 

“Why,” says the editor, “that’s the 
way they hoe corn up here. They 
plant it in hills the same distance 
apart both ways. Then when the corn 
needs hoein’, they just plow across the 
field. That’s all there is to it.” 

“Jimminy crickets!” says I. “I bet 
Marthy wishes we could do that way. 
I got better corn than these folks has,” 
says I. “Mine’s tasselin’ out. I ain’t 
seen none up here that’s knee high 
yet. Land sakes! Look at that! You 
know that couldn't of been planted 
more than 10 days ago.” 


“They can’t plant corn up here 
till May,” says the editor. “That corn 
about knee high is fine corn for them 
this time of year. I reckon some of 
them kinda got behind with their 
work. That’s why you see that late 
corn. It’s going to have to hustle if it 
makes corn before frost.” 

“They sure must be behind with 
their work,” says I, “or they sure 
wouldn’t have so much grass in the 
cornfields.” 

We come to a field that was just 
solid yellow. “What in the world is 
that?” says I to the editor. 

“That’s mustard,” says he. 

“Who in the world wants so much 
mustard?” says I. 


“They don’t want it,” says he. 


whether them folks 
in that country is good farmers or not. 
It looks to me like they keep too many 
cows. They keep so many cows I don’t 
see how they’d get time to do any 
farmin’ or anything else. I reckon 
that’s the reason so much of their land 
is growed up in grass. 

They tell me the menfolk do the 
milking up there. The wimmen don’t 
even churn, just sell their milk for 
drinking purposes. They shore are 
spoiling the wimmenfolk. 


They keep big cows, them big 
black-and-white spotted ones. 
“Wholesteins,” I believe the editor 
called them. Then there were cows 
with big tan and white spots. The 
editor said these was Guernseys. It 
looks to me like it would break a man 
up buyin’ feed for such big cows. I 
wonder if they’ve ever tried Jerseys. 

Another thing about that country. 
I don’t believe I saw a terrace all the 







Now! A Complete Modern Jet 


WATER 
SYSTEM 


for only 


Price 
Subject to 
change 
without 
notice. 


AQUAMAT 


Users say it’s a miracle of convenience 
and economy... this full-fledged water 
system just 27” high and 16” through. 
Provides 250 gals. per hour. Tucks 
away under a sink or in a corner. 
Sturdy centrifugal jet pump, with 1/, 
h.p. slow speed motor, nests under 
10-gal. pressure tank. System is fully 
automatic, self-priming, silent. Comes 
complete, ready to install: just con- 
nect pipe and plug cord into wall 
socket. Fully warranted. Only $89.50. 
At your Jacuzzi dealer’s. Also deep 
well water systems. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 











Proce efroeo-— —4 
JACUZZI BROS, INC. { 
St. Louis Mo., Dept. PF-9 

| Please send me free literature on Jacuzzi ! 

| [] Aquamat; (1) Deep Well Water Systems; | 

| [] Convertible Water Systems. | 

Name 

| Address { 

| City State ! 

L anaccancsanansnananapeasanase 








way across the state. And they’ve got | 


a lot of hills up there in places, too. 
Another thing I can’t understand is 
about the creeks. I don’t believe I 
seen a muddy creek all the way there 
and back. They all had clear water. I 
wonder if their creeks has got fish in 
them. I don’t reckon a catfish could 
live in that kind of water. 

There’s a lot more I could tell you 
about my trip, but the editor says I’ve 
got to put it off till next time. Maybe 
I will and maybe I won't. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
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YOUR TRUCK 






and MULTIPLY its value 


St.Paul 
4 DUMP IT 
Models 
COLT— PONY 
MUSTANG—STALLION 
pe GED aD Clip Coupon — Mail at Once=r = == 


ST.PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST 
Division, Gar Wood Industries, Inc. | 
I 2223 Univ. Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, | 


Without obligation, send me complete in- 
formation on DUMP IT Hoist to fit my truck: 




















MAKE MODEL 
WHEELBASE BODY LENGTH_____ 
My Name 

Town 











R.F.D. State 
The RED HOIST that has made history 
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DESIGNED RIGHT —BUILT RIGHT FOR 


ong Ile 


AND TOP PERFORMANCE 





The sure way to get the best in air-cooled 
power — insist on Briggs & Stratton, the 
recognized leader. No other single- 
cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled engines 
are so universally preferred by manu- 
facturers, dealers, and users alike. This 
is proved by the fact that there are more 
Briggs & Stratton engines in service — 
on farm machinery, tools and appliances 
— than all other makes of gasoline en- 
gines in their field combined. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


| BRIGGS & STRATTON 


Yes AE a, 
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CLEP LOL LL PLE LLOLLOLLOLLOOLLOOL LOLOL LLOOD. 
DON’T FAIL (to read the Classified 
Ads in 


this issue. 
Some classified advertiser has antici- 
petes your wants. Read them and see 
or yourself. Write for catalog and prices. 











Spergon 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


It’s the yield 
that counts! 


Earlier planting, better 
stands, stronger, sturdier 
plants, and better yields 
often result from the use 
of Spergon. 

Alfalfa, beans, corn, 
lima beans, peas, sor- 
ghum and soybeans 
should be protected in 
most growing areas. 

Look for the Spergon or 
Spergon-DDT tag on your 
treated seed. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
other 
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NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 


Can You Beat It? 


HE South’s favorite tall tale must 

be the famous “popcorn story.” 
It is submitted more often than any 
other story in our monthly “Can You 
Beat It?” contest. It comes from 
many states and in many versions. 

The “popcorn story” is essentially 
simple. Here’s a basic version from 
Mrs. James Wolfe, Cadiz, Ky.: 

“One time we had an old gray mule 
named Rhody. He liked warm weath- 
er, but he couldn’t stand cold weath- 
er. One hot summer day my father 
took Rhody down to the popcorn field 
to plow the popcorn. The sun shone 
so hot that the popcorn began to pop 
all over the field. Poor old Rhody saw 
the white popcorn popping and he 
thought it was snow. He got so cold 
he froze to death.” 

George Cantrell Route 1, Cleve- 
land, Ga., sent us this one: 

“Last July I took my popcorn to 
market in a one-horse wagon. As I 
drove down the highway the pop- 
corn began to pop. The horse thought 
it was snowing and began to shiver, 
and lay right down in the highway 
and froze to death.” 

Mrs. Ida Evans, Route 1, Roop- 
ville, Ga., sent us this: 

“Old Man Sol had been boring 
down with such intensity that our 
popcorn here popped out in the field. 
Mine was in the barn, but it popped 
just the same. My syrup was boiling 
into candy in my smokehouse so I 
called a popcorn-ball party.” 


George B. Ward, Route 1, Box 47, 
Weaverville, N. C., writes: “I made so 
much popcorn one year that, after I 
shucked it, I stored it in the barn 
which was pretty full of knot holes. 
Along came one of our twister cy- 
clones and the suction took all the 
grains right off the cobs, and through 
the knot holes. Next day the sun came 
out hot as blazes and popped all the 
grains lying on the ground. I led out 
the old white horse to water and he 
thought it was snow and lay down 
and froze to death.” 

Editor's Note.—Five dollars is award- 
ed each issue to the month’s “tallest 
story.” What’s yours? 





The Month’s Winner 





HREE men and myself 
were fishing once and I 
hooked an extra large fish. In 
about an hour I finally pulled it 
out of the water and brought it 
up to camp. In the excitement 
I had lost my hat so we all went 
down to the river bank to get it 
and see where I had caught the 
fish. To our surprise the hole 
in the water where I had pulled 
my fish out hadn't filled up. 
Harmon L. Wilson, 
Hockley County, Tex. 
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Snake oll is wonderful stuff! 


“Just try it once, dear friends, just try it once and you'll 





never be without it. For nervousness, for upset stomach, for all 





types of aches and ails, for building the blood! It’s good, my 





friends. It’s just naturally the best!” 





There’s a peculiar brand of “snake oil” being peddled in 
America today. It’s the “cure-all” variety whose sponsors talk 
like this: “Let the federal government solve our problems by 
running things. Let it take over the doctors . . . the railroads 
... the electric light and power companies . . . and other indus- 
tries and services.” 

Most of these people would say they’re against socialism. 
They just think control of this business or that industry or service 
by the government would benefit themselves, or their town, or 
everybody. 

What they don’t realize is: when any government takes over 





enough things, socialism comes automatically. 
> 





Every time you let government take another control, you lose 
another freedom. And every lost freedom moves you closer to 
a socialistic U.S. A. Socialism’s promises might sound soothing 
and inviting. But so do the promises of the man selling snake oil. 
Neither cures anything. Both are dangerous when people fall 


for them. * mo * 


The business-managed, tax-paying Electric Light and Power Com- 
panies* which publish this advertisement are fighting creeping 
socialism wherever we find it. We believe it’s your battle, too. 
Why not talk it over this week with five of your friends and 
neighbors? The threat of American socialism is everyone’s 


problem because it’s everyone’s danger. 
*Names on request from this magazine. 





**Meet Corliss Archer."* CBS — Sundays —9 P. M., Eastern Time 
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This house with no attic fan will hold 
its stored up heat througout the night 
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is fan equipped house will be comfortably 
This fon equipped house will be. comfor tabs 


With attic ventilation the hot air is moved out and the entire house becomes cooler. 


comfortable, it’s time to do a little planning to 

“beat the heat.” Complete air-conditioning units 
are available ranging from “one-room” up to any 
size desired. While this method is highly desirable, 
complete air conditioning is still something in the 
future for most of us. Right now we can use some 
relatively inexpensive methods to make our homes 
cooler. We're all familiar with how hot the family 
automobile can become while sitting in the sun with 
the windows closed. We know, too, how much 
cooler it quickly becomes when we start down the 
highway with the windows opened wide. This prin- 
ciple of circulation, along with the other factors of 
cooling and dehumidification, can be put to work to 
provide greater comfort for you. 


[: summer heat has been making your home un- 


One of least expensive ways of achieving a 
measure of circulation and cooling is with portable 
fans. You may already have one or more of these 
fans in your home and wish to continue to use them 
in the most effective way possible. Most of us use 
them for providing a direct blast of air on the spot 


. 


— 
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FIG. 2 
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For best results, operate portable as an exhaust fan, 
1% times as far from opening as the opening is wide, 
I & Pp & 


where we are working or relaxing. This may keep 
one or two people cool, but where you need to ob- 
tain the best possible use of the fan for an entire 
room, place it so that it acts as an exhaust fan. The 
distance from the fan to the opening should be 
about 1% times the width of the opening (Fig. 2). 
In this way, cool air is drawn into the room and 
warm air is ejected, giving a greater amount of cir- 
culation throughout the entire room. When used in 
this manner, the fan will eject 50 per cent or more 
air than when mounted in window or opening. 


The use of attic fans has become very popular 
due to their reasonable installation cost and usually 
satisfaetory results. Fig. 1 shows how your house 
stores up heat during the day and continues to 
“roast” you during the evening. The attic fan uses 
the circulation principle and forces out this hot air, 
while at the same time drawing in cool night air. 

Two very important things to consider in selec- 
tion of your attic fan are quietness of operation and 
ability to move a lot of air cheaply. The approxi- 
mate size fan you will need is easily determined by 
the “rule of thumb” of one air change for the entire 
house per minute. We might use as an example 
a house that has 1,000 square feet with 8-foot ceil- 
ings. This gives you approximately 8,000 cubic feet 
volume of air in the house and you would need a 
fan rated to deliver 8,000 c.f.m. (cubic feet per 
minute) in order to effect one complete air change in 
a minute. If you have a two-story house, usually a 
fan of such rated capacity that it will change two- 
thirds of the volume of air in the entire house once 
every minute is satisfactory. 





Cutaway section of typical attic fan installation 
(with suction box). This type ventilation is popular. 


Locate the louver on the side of house, away from 
prevailing winds, to prevent “back pressure” on fan. 





* 


Selection of the location of your attic fan calls for 
careful planning. If you have a central hall, you will 
find locating the fan over this usually offers several 
advantages. It will aid in distribution and give you 
better control of air movement generally through- 
out the house. It is preferred to have the fan set 
over a partition wall to prevent possible sagging of 
the ceiling and reduce excessive vibration. 


The exhaust side of fan should be free of any- 
thing that will obstruct the flow of air. To have the 
fan directed against a wall that’s too close, or against 
braces, framing members, or roof, will build up 
“back pressure,” reducing the fan’s efficiency. The 
louvers or openings for the discharged air should be 
adequate, as frequently they are made too small and 
cause “back pressure” on the fan. They should be 
built into the side of the house away from prevailing 
winds. You can figure the amount of louver area 
required from the following tables. Divide the free 
air delivery (rated cubic feet per minute) by the 
allowable c.f.m. per square foot in the table. This 
will give you the required louver area. These fig- 
ures are based on good quality louver construction. 


Wood or Metal Louver Allowable c.f.m. 
Type per Square Foot 
Be I 3a ee 845 
Covered with %-inch hardware cloth....330 
Covered with 16 mesh screen.............. 285 


Using an example of a fan rated at 8,000 c.f.m. 
and assuming we live in an area where we must 
cover the louver with screen, we divide 8,000 by 
285. This equals 27 square feet of louver area 
needed. A typical louver is shown below. 


A final word on selection and use of your attic 
fan: Be sure to buy a good quality fan backed by 
a standard rating code. Fans are usually tested ac- 
cording to a standard code such as is set up by the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers. A reputable dealer will be glad to show 
you the test results that stand behind his product. 
Be sure the motor has automatic thermal overload 
protection and that the wiring is installed according 
to the National Electrical Code. 

Another popular home-cooling method in the 
Southwest and dry climates is the evaporative cool- 
er. When water evaporates coolness is produced, 
so the common method is to draw air through porous 
material (excelsior, cotton, etc.) that is moistened 
by a water spray. The success of this type of cooler 
depends on the relative humidity (amount of water 
vapor contained in the air, compared with amount 
the same air could hold) and does not work well in 
the more humid regions. 


Fig. 3 shows areas in which evaporative cool- 
ing is practical. Throughout most of Zone I, the 
cooler can be used without an extra exhaust fan. 
In Zone II, an additional exhaust fan should be used 
to carry the warm, moist air to the outside im- 
mediately. Care should be taken in Zone II to check 
the practicability of evaporative cooling for all in- 
stallations. During humid periods the fan can be 
run without the water spray and a measure of venti- 
lation obtained. Evaporative cooling is not con- 
sidered practical in Zone III. 
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Chart to determine where, how to use evaporative 
cooler. Success of this type depends on humidity. 
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“Forest fires destroy enough trees to build millions of homes. 
You can help prevent this shameful waste.” 


Strong “muscles” for a big job... 


"Your Unseen Friend” makes them tough 


“Get a line in front of it!” the Fire Boss orders. 


So Forest Ranger Jack Dunford and his crew 
dig in... with shovels, rakes, hoes, axes. They 
battle like bearcats to put a line of good clean 
earth before the creeping blaze. 


But everything’s dry as dust. And the fire, 
fanned by a stiff breeze, whips ahead .. . fast. Too 
fast! It devours brush, twigs, dead branches, 
saplings. Races ravenously towards Old Baldy 
and the tall timber. 


It looks bad. It looks like a runaway—wntil... 


Until the “crawlers” come roaring up...to 
punch out a blade-swept fire line that protects 
the tall timber from the on-rushing flames. 


They’re tougher than blazes, these bulldozers. 
And one thing that makes them tough is Nickel. 


Nickel alloys are used to strengthen their 
“muscles”. .. 


...to make vital parts such as track pins hard 
enough yet tough enough so these fast-moving 
crawler tractors can stand up to rough, rocky, 
rugged going. 

... to make other vital parts such as drive gears 
strong enough so that these earth-movers can be 
depended upon to have a “Sunday punch” day 
after day after day. 


These days, you see bulldozers in action every- 
where . .. fighting forest fires, building roads and 
dams, doing the big jobs fast. Wherever you see 
one—think of Nickel, “Your Unseen Friend.” 


Nickel is used to bring one or more special 
properties—strength, toughness, or hardness, for 
example—to the critical, parts of these dependable 
“work horses.” You seldom see it, of course, be- 


cause it’s generally intermixed with other metals, 


That is why Nickel is called “Your Unseen 
Friend.” 


Because Nickel touches your life in 
so many different ways, you may well 
want to know more about it — more 
about the beginnings of this friendly 
metal, its present uses, its future 
promise. Write for “The Romance 
of Nickel.” It’s good reading, it’s 
short, it’s free. Write Dept. 314z, 
The International Nickel Com- 

pany, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


“ts, Nickel 


TRADE MARE 








---Your Unseen Friend 


© 1950, T. 1, N. Co, 
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COLEMAN’S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY SPECIALS 


Confoet- cot 40 bith with a 
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3 © Coleman FLOOR FURNACE for 

Oil, Gas, LP-gas 

Fits in the floor, takes no living space, no 
basement needed. Draws cold air off floors, 
heats and circulates it to cold corners and 
hard-to-heat places. Heats up to four rooms. 
Flat register models and dual wall models 
that fit under the wall between rooms. 







Coleman GAS WALL HEATER 


Fits in wall between studs. Extends only 
3%” into room. Uses no living space. A 
complete heating unit that circulates 
warm air for fresh, all-over comfort. 
Single wall model for one room, dual = ~——————— 
wall model for two. 
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Coleman super-performance OIL HEATERS 


A brand new glamour line of Golden Anniversary 
models, beautifully styled with exclusive features 
including Automatic Fuel-Air Control that saves 
up to 25% on fuel. A model for every purpose, 
one for every purse from $29.95 up. 
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Coleman WATER HEATER for Oil, Gas, LP-gas 


All the hot water you want — any time, day or night! 
No on and off periods. Automatic, clean, silent, de- 
pendable. 20- to 45-gallon capacities. Coleman engi- 
neering assures low-cost operation, 


Whatever your heating needs—you’ll find Coleman’s warmer low “living zone” where you live and work and chil- w 


great new Golden Anniversary Heating Appliances just the 
thing to give abundant, healthful warmth and constant com- 
fort. A Coleman is engineered to give warmer floors and a 


dren play. With Coleman’s distinctive styling, exclusive 
operating features and low-cost operation, you’ll always be 
glad you bought a Coleman. Send coupon for more information. 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC., WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


COMFORT COSTS SO LITTLE WITH A 


Coleman 


AMERICA’S LEADER IN HOME HEATING 


The Coleman Company, Inc., Dept, PF -701, Wichita 1, Kansas 
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Without obligation, send me literature on the following: 
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Don’t give up your old house as hopeless. Instead, read how 


the Robinsons added comfort and convenience without losing 


the original charm. See also Miss Hill’s discussion of books 


which will further your journey on “The Happiness Road.” 


By SALLIE HILL, Editor 


HEN Mr. and Mrs. Guy U. Robinson, Palo 

Pinto County, Tex., see someone approach- 

ing their house, they know that guests have 
arrived, for the Robinson ranch house is located at 
the “end of the trail,” so to speak. This sturdy, 50- 
year-old house with its simple, honest lines is on top 
ot a mesa (flattopped hill), 400 feet above the sur- 
rounding country. But the Robinsons, you will soon 
learn, miss nothing of the comforts and refinements 
of modern living. They have gas, electricity, an all- 
weather road, and a telephone. 


Mrs. Robinson’s Pullman-type kitchen is completely equipped and well designed to save 
steps and motion while she works. She likes the neat, sturdily built commercial cabinets. 
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The house is completely equipped with modern 
conveniences. Mrs. Robinson keeps her electric sew- 
ing machine in the up-to-date laundry and work- 
room. A handed-down wardrobe serves as a sewing 
closet and cabinet. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Robinson recently rebuilt 
the old ranch house, they made a brick addition and 
extended the original roof line. The new wing in- 
cludes living and dining rooms and a kitchen. 


Contributing to the southwestern atmosphere as 
well as the comfort of the home are screened 
porches, a flagstone terrace, and traditional many- 
paned windows. When we admired the well braced, 
sturdy, cedar picket fence back of the house, Mr. 
Rebinson explained that (Continued on page 72) 








In the hand-hewn rock fireplace, note the keystone arch. The art of mak- 
ing such fireplaces is about lost. 





























Native live oak trees frame the 50-year-old ranch 
house. Mr. and Mrs. Robinson and Home Agent 
Leola Cox Sides are discussing the landscape design. 


An attractive Indian prayer rug hangs above Mr. 
Robinson’s desk. Note also picture of ranch herd, 


The Robinsons are proud of theirs. 
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Yes, you can keep your mouth and breath more wholesome, sweeter, cleaner—by guard- 
ing against tooth decay and gum troubles both. So don’t risk halfway dental care. Use 
doubly-effective Ipana care for healthier teeth, healthier gums— better all-around protec- 


Keep your 
Whole Mouth Wholesome! 


Fight tooth decay and gum troubles with the 








one leading tooth paste specially designed to do both!* 








Yours can be a healthier, more wholesome 
mouth — if you do what dentists advise, [_ serreaen 
¢ -=-- ° on 


guard against gum troubles as well as tooth 12 

34567890 
10 2 R14 5 
17 38 19 20 21 






decay. 





With one famous tooth paste—*with Ipana 
and massage — you can guard your teeth 
and gums BOTH. 

No other tooth paste—ammoniated or any 
other—has been proved more effective than 
Ipana to fight tooth decay. And no other 
leading tooth paste is specially designed 
to stimulate gum circulation — promote 
healthier gums. 


September is 
Ipana Dental Health Month— 


So get Ipana for double protection—kee Time for a check-up! 
get ip I P 
your whole mouth “Ipana wholesome.” 


You'll like Ipana’s refreshing flavor, too. 


IPANA 


It’s back-to-school and back-to- 
work this month, so be sure your 
family gets the right start on den- 
tal health. 1. See your dentist now. 
2. Start using Ipana Tooth Paste. 
Get the big new Economy Size and 
save up to 23¢! 








For healthier teeth, 












A PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 


healthier gums 


NEW! 
Big economy size Ipana saves 
you up to 23¢ 








Good Living On a Texas Ranch 


(Continued from page 71) 


he planned this fence to last. We felt 
that the fence was rather typical of 
the whole atmosphere of the place. 

In the large combination living- 
dining room, a fine, old, hand-hewn 
rock fireplace is the center of interest. 
Mr. Robinson had to replace some of 
the rocks because “old timers” once 
sharpened their knives on the rocks. 
The mellow, aged pine in the mantel 
came from an old coal mine, I 
learned. Bookcases and china closets 
are also pine. 

Mrs. Robinson’s effective window 
treatment (she uses draw curtains 
and pulls them to the side during the 
day) provides more light and gives 
a pleasing view of 


Hegan Rice wrote these inspiring 
and helpful articles, many of you 
asked us to continue this theme 
dedicated to personal and spiritual 
problems. In this connection, may 
we suggest for your profitable read- 
ing, The Art of Real Happiness, by 
Norman Vincent Peale, D.D., and 
Smiley Blanton, M.D. A well known 
minister and doctor offer some easy- 
to-follow rules for self-guidance. 
Achieving peace of mind, learning 
how to relax, relieving depression 
and anxiety, conquering alcoholism, 
finding comfort after bereavement, 
growing older happily — these are 
some of the problems treated in de- 

tail. As an example 





the landscape. 
Native buffalo 
grass (fertilized with 
barnyard manure) 
makes a fine turf for 
the yard and lawn. 
Landscaping plans 
are under way for 


More 
book reviews 
leaflet form. 


You'll Like These Books 


of these 
are available in 
Order You'll Like the 
These Books for 5 cents from 
Home Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


the authors declare: 
“The medicine of the 
Bible will help you 
to relax. Begin with 
first Psalm and 
read a few of them. 
After the Psalms, 
start at the begin- 


enlightening 





the rebuilt house. 

Home Agent Leola Cox Sides and 
Mrs. Robinson went into a huddle on 
that subject! 


My Month: If you're going to see 
the dramatic moving picture, “Sam- 
son and Delilah,”—and we do recom- 
mend it — your experience will be 
more meaningful if you reread 
Judges, chapters 13-16. 

“Tell me more about the ginkgo 

“tree.” Many inquiries have come in 

since we spoke of that unusual tree 
on this page not long ago. Miss Daisy 
Lee Hays of Plaquemines Parish, La., 
obliges us with the following addi- 
tional information: “Most of the 
leaves of the Chinese ginkgo tree are 
split, although a few are not. Bota- 
nists have called this leaf the miss- 
ing link between the tree and the 
flowering plant, according to the 
American Forestry Association.” 

The Happiness Road — Do you 
readers recall the above title—a series 
of simple essays about how to achieve 
peace of mind? When the late Alice 


ning of the New Tes- 
tament and read through Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. As you do so, 
watch for sentences that have to do 
with peace, rest, quietness, and the 
presence of God . . . let the words 
soak into the consciousness, literally 
saturate the thoughts. Gradually the 
mind will become peaceful and quiet, 
and the nerve strain will cease.” 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. $2.50.) 

Lyrics From Cotton Land, by John 
Charles McNeill, is definitely one of 
the books I’ve planned for my own 
5-foot shelf. Also, I would count 
myself fortunate if I owned this 
poet’s Sengs Merry and Sad. This 
gifted North Carolina writer sang of 
the commonplace things in life, such 
as springtime planting, crabgrass, 
“laying-by time,” “a few days off,” 
catfish, possum, persimmon. trees, 


corn-shucking, black molasses, birds 
. .. with the charming unconscious- 
ness of a man who lived close to and 
loved nature. (Stone Publishing Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C.) 





Consider these children who are but three of the 60 million in Europe 
and Asia who need food, clothing, and medical care. The United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund is providing for 20 million 
youngsters. If you would like to help those less fortunate children, send 
a contribution to U. N. Children’s Fund Committee, New York 16, N. Y. 
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No other washing product is made the 
way Tide is made. Just try Tide with- 
out rinsing. Take your wash right out 
of the suds—put it through the wringer 
—and hang it up. Tide keeps the dirt 
suspended in the sudsy water. When 
you wring out the clothes, the dirt 
runs out with the washwater . . . and 
clothes come from the wringer bright, 





Just wash-wring out—hang up! 


white, and clean! And they dry soft 
and fluffy . . . iron easily! What’s more, 
skipping the rinsing saves wear and 
tear on clothes. Saves time, work, and 
hot water, too. Get Tide today—and 
remember! Other products may look 
like Tide . . . others may talk like 
Tide... but they just aren’t the same 
as Procter & Gamble’s Tide! 















THINK HOW MUCH 

LESS WATER 
1S NEEDED WHEN YOU 
SKIP THE RINSING} _/ 
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thio meal a month, ago!" 
soys MRS. ETHEL LARSEN 


“Usually, I’m chef, waiter, busboy, and dishwasher at our house!” says Mrs. 
Larsen of Middlefield, Ohio. 

“But once a month, I declare a holiday —and my husband and I head for town, 
where we enjoy dinner at a fancy restaurant. I plan just what I'll order a month 


in advance—so I don’t even need a menu. 

“But besides looking forward to wonderful dishes (like strawberry shortcake! ) 
I look forward to appearing my prettiest on this holiday. So after all my chores 
at home, I keep my hands holiday-beautiful with smoothing Jergens Lotion!” 





“My family of three leaves a lot of dishes! 
Lucky I have Jergens Lotion to smooth 
roughness and redness away!” 


“Livestock needs feeding, too! Afterwards, 
Jergens Lotion prevents dryness, chap- 
ping.” (Only 10¢ to $1.00, plus tax.) 





— 








Try this film test. To soften, a lotion or 
cream should be absorbed by upper lay- 
ers of skin. Jergens contains quickly-ab- 
sorbed ingredients doctors recommend — 
no heavy oils that coat skin. Proof? Water 
won’t “bead” on hand smoothed with 
Jergens (left) as with lotion or cream 
that leaves a heavy, oily film (right). 


“Driving the tractor is rough 
on hands—but my Jergens 
Lotion keeps them smooth 
and attractive!”’ Jergens 
quickly furnishes softening 
moisture thirsty skin needs. 





| 
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More women use Jergens Lotion than any other hand care in the world! 








This young lady’s lovely smile reveals a sparkling personality. 
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Your Smile Ils YOU 


By Sally Carter 


Your smile is all-revealing 
About the girl that’s you. 

So make that smile appealing; 
There’s much that you can do! 


Your smile is perhaps your most in- 
dividual feature; it is the one by 
which you may be remembered after 
the color of your eyes or the shape 
of your nose is forgotten. Yet your 
smile is not a single feature. It de- 
rives its individuality from your 
mouth, your teeth, and most of all, 
your personality. 

When your smile comes grudging- 
ly, when you smile with your mouth 
but not your eyes and heart, when 
your mouth in repose has hard lines 
or a drooping, discontented expres- 
sion, you'd better set to work on your 
inner self—on the character and dis- 
position that make up your person- 
ality. Only you can change that! 

But maybe your smile is unattrac- 
tive because your lipstick is inexpert- 
ly selected and applied. If so, try 
these good looks hints: 

1) To avoid blurred, ragged edges 
on your lips, use your lipstick as 
though it were a pencil, or use a 
lipstick brush. 

2) Don’t purse your lips when ap- 
plying color. Relax them, with your 
mouth slightly open, and bring the 
color well inside the mouth cavity. 

3) Blend the color evenly—up and 
down on the upper lip, from side to 
side on the lower, keeping inside the 
line you have drawn. 

4) Exaggerated cupid’s bow lips 
have long been out of date. If Nature 
gave you a bow, camouflage it by 
partially filling in the dip with lipstick. 

5) If you are middle-aged, don’t 
think you shouldn’t use lipstick. But 
don’t use too much or too bright a 
shade. Select a pale pink tint that 
will look natural, but will keep you 
from looking “washed out.” 

No matter how pretty your mouth 
may be, you may have an unattrac- 
tive smile if it reveals ugly, neglected 
teeth. Modern dentistry makes it 
possible for almost everyone to have 
good teeth if home and professional 


care begins early enough in child- 
hood. Even though that was neglect- 
ed, as it so often was in the old days, 
do not despair. Remedial work now 
done is little short of magic. Today’s 
new plastic and porcelain fillings and 
inlays look like part of the natural 
teeth. New ingredients in dentifrices 
help prevent or arrest decay. 

Dentures are now unrecognizable 
as “false teeth.” They need cause 
none of the sagging cheeks, embar- 
rassment, and discomfort that once 
were accepted as an unavoidable part 
of tooth extraction. 

As a first step in attaining or re- 
taining a lovely smile, have a dentist 
examine your teeth twice a year and 
correct any trouble. That is economy 
of time, money, health, and good 
looks. For the sake of the children’s 
future good looks and health, have 
their teeth straightened early, if 
necessary, and given needed care. 

Brush teeth after every meal. This 
does not mean running the brush 
over them, but brushing vigorously— 
downward on the upper teeth, up- 
ward on the lower teeth—and getting 
into every nook and corner. Use den- 
tal floss at least once a day. 

Gargle with an antiseptic, swish- 
ing it about in your mouth. 

Have your teeth cleaned by a den- 
tist once or twice a year. 





Get °Em Now y 


Order today the free beauty leaflets 
listed below. Check those you desire, 
fill in coupon, and mail to Sally Carter, 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 














[1 What To Do About Pimples 
(1 What Does Your Smile Reveal? 
0) Tricks in the Art of Applying 
Make-Up 
(1 Homework for Beauty 
0 Beauty’s Bugaboo—Superfluous 
Hair 
a ene 
ae. eo > Count y........0eeeeeeeeee* 
City... w. State.....ccsseeree 
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Cornbread in Style 


By Avis 
Akers Pitts 


OME demonstration 

club women in Gray- 
son County, Tex., have 
found the study of cereals 
can be very inspirational— 
especially when Home 
Agent Zelma Moore dem- 
onstrates such tasty dishes 
as cornbread a la chicken. 
The receipe has become a 
favorite in all 21 clubs in 
the county. This tasty dish, 
along with a tempting 
salad, drink, and dessert, 
makes a complete meal. 





Home Agent Moore pours the 
cornbread batter into the ring. 
She holds the bowl over the 
center of the ring to prevent 
spilling any of the batter. 
She bakes the bread in a hot 
oven for about 20 minutes. 


Cornbread Ring 


One teaspoon poultry seasoning, 1 cup 
cornmeal, 1 cup flour, 4 cup sugar, 2 
teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, | egg, | cup milk, 4 cup shortening. 


Sift together dry ingredients into 
medium-sized bowl. Add egg, milk, 
and shortening. Do not overbeat. 
Bake in a greased 8-inch ring mold in 
hot oven (425 degrees F.) 20 to 25 
minutes. Turn out onto platter. Fill 
center of cornbread ring with creamed 
chicken. Yield: 8 servings. 
Creamed Chicken 


Two cups cooked chicken, 3 cup butter, 
V2 cup chopped onion, Ye cup diced 
celery, 3 cup flour, 4 teaspoon thyme, 
V4 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, 12 
teaspoon salt, 34 cup milk, 2 cups broth. 


Melt butter over low heat; saute 
Onion and celery until lightly 
browned. Add flour and seasonings, 
blend until smooth. Add milk and 
chicken broth gradually. Cook, stir- 
ring constantly until sauce is thick 
and smooth. Add Worcestershire 
sauce. Add chicken to sauce and heat 
thoroughly. Pour into baked corn- 
bread ring. Serve immediately. 








tom of skillet. 


Chant at the Churn 
By Julia Wright 


Thick soup, hot soup, cookies, and pie, 

Biscuits and jelly and sugar to buy; 

Cold milk, whole milk, butter have I, 

For straight back, strong heart, brave, clear eye! 





Miss Zelma Moore assembles all ingredients for 
the cornbread. The ring pan is greased but not 
heated before the cornbread batter is poured. 





After adding the chicken to her sauce, Miss 
Moore stirs the mixture constantly until it is 
thoroughly heated. To keep the sauce from 
sticking to the bottom of the skillet, she has 
cut away part of the wooden mixing spoon 
giving it a flat surface that fits against bot- 
A smooth mixture results, 








The cornbread ring is turned upside 
down on a large platter and the 
creamed chicken is poured in and 
over it. Miss Moore garnishes the dish 
with mint or parsley before cutting 
and serving to guests. Fit for a king! 
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Only 5 ft. long and 2% ft. wide... yet 


This Hotpoint freezer 
holds 389 Ibs. of food! 








Invest in the Big, Economical 


HERE’S room for bushels of frozen 

foods in this Hotpoint Freezer, 

yet it takes no more space than 
some 8-ft. makes. And it includes a 
special compartment for your packag- 
ing materials! 


keep packages neat, make selections 
quick and easy. The air-tight steel 
cabinet has a smooth aluminum in- 
terior, rustproof, sanitary, easy to 
keep clean. 


Four-side refrigeration, with Hot- 
point’s famous Thriftmaster Unit, 
rapidly freezes foods to zero, then 
dependably maintains that tempera- 
ture. Practical, useful features include 
the easy-lifting counterbalanced lid, 
automatic interior light, thermometer, 
and a sturdy hasp with built-in lock. 


Compare this 1 1-cu.-ft. Hotpoint, 
and you'll invest in lasting Hotpoint 
quality for what you would spend on 
an ordinary freezer. 


Three storage baskets, two wide 
enough for big cakes and pies, help 






















“Sag 





Hotpoint ‘‘Super-Stor”’ 
Refrigerator! 


Out in front with everything, it puts 72% ofall 
storage space in finger-tip reach. Eight cold 
zones, including door shelves and Butter Bin. 
See it at your Hotpoint dealer’s soon. Hot- 
point Inc. (A General Electric Affiliate), 5600 
W. Taylor St., Chicago 44. 




















Everybody’s Pointing To 





Quality Appliances 


RANGES ¢ REFRIGERATORS + DISHWASHERS + DISPOSALLS® * WATER HEATERS * FOOD 
FREEZERS * AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS + ROTARY IRONERS * CABINETS 
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You are ingesting in sleep, rest, 
and health when you buy a 


good mattress and springs. 


By ORIS CANTRELL 


Y the time you are 60, you will have spent 
from 15 to 20 years in bed. Just think how 
many backaches may result if you spend 20 
years on a lumpy, sagging mattress! Isn’t it logical 
that any family who spends $1,800 to $2,000 every 
few years for a new car can well afford to spend $100 
in a lifetime on a good mattress? 
Let’s take a look at the one you're using. Place 
a yardstick across it at several intervals. If the mat- 
tress touches the yardstick at every point, then you 
should have deep sleep and pleasant dreams. But 
if the mattress shrinks away from the stick in spots, 
you're in for trouble. Your mattress should give 
equal support of all parts of your body and spring 
back when compressed. 


Goldilocks, you remember, tried three beds 
and found one that was just right and she went fast 
asleep. You can make the same test. You will be 
much wiser than Goldilocks, however, if you learn 
what's inside the mattress. 

The law in some states requires that each mat- 
tress bear a label which gives the inside story. The 
manufacturer also has his brand name label which 
describes materials and workmanship used. It’s 
most unwise to buy unlabeled products. 

Solid type mattresses are filled with cotton, hair, 
or foam rubber. In buying a cotton mattress, con- 
sider the felted type. It is made of carded and 
cleaned, long staple cotton made into layers. A full- 
sized mattress will weigh from 30 to 60 pounds. 
A mattress of this kind will not become lumpy but 
in time will pack somewhat. 

Blown cotton mattresses are made from short, 
unfelted fibers blown into the tick. Such a mattress 


A good mattress supports your body so you wake rested. 


A sagging mattress makes you wake up tired, aching. 











will in time become lumpy. A platter mattress has 
a top and bottom layer of felted cotton with blown 
cotton sandwiched between. 


If you like a firm foundation for your sleep, you 
may like a mattress made from high quality curled 
hair. Those made from cattle and horse tail are best. 
Hog hair is also used but it’s stiff and less springy. 

Perhaps you would like a new product. If so, try 
foam rubber. It is made from the milk of the rubber 
tree. These mattresses are usually about 4 inches 
thick and require a deep bed spring. 


Many folks feel that innerspring mattresses 
are their best sleep insurance. Well tempered wire 
coils give excellent support to your body. The num- 
ber of coils varies from 160 in the cheaper qualities 
to about 1,000 in the best. Some manufacturers en- 
close each coil in its own pocket and then sew the 
pockets together. Others fasten the coils together 
with small springs or metal ties. Felted cotton, 
curled hair, or a combination of the two, forms a 
soft cushion below the springs. To prevent this layer 











These springs are called: 1) single-deck coil, 2) 
double-deck platform, 3) box, and 4) metal band. 





Pocketed innerspring Metal-tied innerspring 


from working down into the coils, a quilted or 
stitched pad is placed between coils and cotton. 

Of course, you want a good cover but it need not 
be fancy. You get more for your money in the 8- 
ounce blue and white striped ticking. But if you 
want something for glamour, you can have cotton 
or linen, damask, sateen, or art ticking. 


See that the edges are strongly enforced. 
Look also for ventilators and firmly attached han- 


dles. Your mattress may be tufted, tuftless, or 
quilted. In each case the upholstery materials are 


fastened securely to the ticking. 

Don't, please don’t, forget the person who will 
sleep on the mattress. Heavy persons usually like 
a firm, more rigid bed. Lightweights may like a 
soft one. 

For sleepers with back troubles, specially made 
mattresses are available. A bed needs to be 6 inches 
longer than its occupant. If the sleeper is more than 
5 feet 10 inches tall, have his bed made longer than 
the standard. Yes, it will cost a little extra, but it’s 
worth it. Doctors recommend a firm support for 
growing children. 

As soon as you take your new mattress home, 
make a cover for it. Also, provide a quilted pad or 
rubber sheet for small children and patients. 

To keep your mattress “physically fit” turn it 
every week, turning it from side to side one week, 
from end to end the next. You will also be well re- 
paid if you give your mattress a frequent sun-bath 
and airing. 


A good mattress deserves good support so 
take a look at your springs. Watch for leaning coils 
and broken connections. 

Metal open coil springs give good service and 
comfort. See that the coils are well braced to pre- 
vent a swinging motion. If you're planning to use 
open coils under an innerspring mattress, look for 
metal bands across the top so that the mattress coils 
will not push down into the springs. 

The box spring is similar to the coil spring ex- 
cept that the entire unit is encased in fabric. Coils 
are securely fastened with metal ties. For comfort’s 
sake be sure that the manufacturer has not been 
stingy with his coils. Flat springs are usually less 
expensive than coil. They are practical as the spring 
foundation for cots and roller beds. Flat springs, 
strengthened crosswise, are sometimes used with 
innerspring mattress. 

Regardless of the kind of mattress and springs you 
buy, it will pay to buy them as a unit. The manu- 
facturer builds each to complement the other. 





Felted cotton mattress Platter cotton mattress 
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See how General Electric brings the 
price of PUSH BUTTON" Cooking down / 


New, de luxe “Speedster” offers all the joys of “Speed Cooking”—plus push buttons —at lowest price ever! 


LOOK—LOOK—LOOK what this new, de luxe G-E 
Push-button Range gives you... 

SPEED! Fast Calrod® heating units (with 5 cooking 
heats, simmer to high) ... a push button for each heat. 
AUTOMATIC COOKING! Put your meal in the oven— 
take the afternoon off! Oven Timer automatically turns 
oven On and Orr for the time you’ve set. 

DE LUXE FEATURES! Sparkling cleanliness. Mammoth 
oven. Deep-well unit that quickly raises to make a 
fourth surface unit. Conveniences you'll find on G. E.’s 
top-price ranges! 

BUT LOOK AGAIN! The “Speedster” is offered at a 
real-buy price. Find out how easy it is to own one, at 
your G-E retailer’s. (For name of one nearest you, see 
classified phone book.) General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


coowme RANGES 












PUSH BUTTONS — for the grandest meals! Controlled, even 


temperatures at your finger tips. A button for each exact 
heat. Controls safe and easy to reach, over highest pots. 


ee 


3-IN-1 OVEN! The G-E Tripl-Oven! Master Oven holds 


30-lb turkey. Includes smaller, economical Speed Oven and 
Wwaist-high Speed Broiler for charcoal-type flavor! 
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Look! Fully automatic 
till-size G-E Range 


Another whopping value! 











The General Electric fully automatic “Leader”! 
G-E “Speed Cooking” with Automatic Oven 
Timer—at a price for every budget! 

Storage and work-surface space, too—in this 
full-size automatic range! Super-speedy Calrod 
units. New, high-back surface lamp. No-stain 
Oven Vent (to help keep your kitchen shining). 
Big oven, waist-high Super Broiler. See this range 
bargain at your G-E retailer’s—now! 








You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL GQ ELECTRIC 
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Fluffy Puffed Wheat with a honey 
flavored coating toasted on— 

so sweet you don’t need to add sugar. 
Just pour on the milk or cream 

and watch the whole family go for 

this ‘‘honey”’ of a new cereal! 





FOR SNACKS 





ITS So HANDY ! 


So quick, so easy. Perfect for 
*tween meal snacks. Good for 
kids too—wholesome wheat 
for nourishment, the special 
honey and sugar coating for 
flavor, plus quick energy. 
What a combination! 


























OR EAT IT 
LIKE CANDY’! 


It’s fun to eat plain—right 
out of the bag. It’s so sweet 
and crisp you'll keep on 
nibbling and nibbling. You 

just can’t leave it alone. 
Put Post’s Sugar Crisp 
on your grocery list now! 
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A Product of 


Genera! Foods 
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Furnishes Family Food and Frolic 





By Marquetta Griswold 


S you send Johnny and Susie 
back to school this month do you 
find yourself recalling fond memories 
of your own “pig-tail” school days? 
Then for your next party why not 
capture some of those memories? 
Mrs. B. W. Carpenter, Berkeley 
County, S. C., gives these sugges- 
tions: “Our home demonstration club 
had a party in the form of an old- 
fashioned district school. All the folks 
in the neighborhood were invited. 
The ‘teacher’ and her assistant dressed 
in old-fashioned attire and the ‘school 
children’ had various costumes. The 
roll was called and each answered 
with a poem or rhyme. The pupils 
‘told on’ each other for various things 
like pulling Mary’s hair and swiping 
Jimmy’s pencil. When recess time 
came, we all played children’s games 
and everybody had lots of fun. We 
had speeches at the last of the session 
and a prize was given to the pupil 
who made the best speech.” 
Using Mrs. Carpenter’s letter as a 
springboard, you will think of many 
interesting and appropriate games. 


Spelling Match 

Have an old-fashioned spelling 
match. “Trap” those who miss and 
give a prize to the one with the most 
headmarks. For a spelling match 
that’s different, ask the pupils to spell 
the words backward. For this varia- 
tion, you would use simple words. 


Musical Note 

It wouldn’t be school without an 
English lesson. Have each pupil write 
a note using only song titles. For 
example: 

“My Bill,” “Long, Long Ago,” “In 
the Good Old Summertime,” “I 
Whispered My Love to You,” “Why 
Don’t We Do This More Often?” 
“Till the End of Time,” “Margie.” 

A Map of Your Town 

Give each person a pencil and a 
sheet of paper. Announce a six-min- 
ute contest, during which everyone is 
to draw a map of the town, locating 
such buildings as churches, the town 
hall, the public library, railroad sta- 


tions, vacant lots, a few prominent 
homes, or any other places of popu- 
lar interest. Be sure to suggest a few 
unexpected places. The drawings 
should be collected and pinned on 
the walls in an “art” display. Judges 
will examine drawings and name 
winners. A prize may be given. 
Pack a Lunch 

Play this game just before serving 
refreshments. 

The players name items that might 
go in a basket for a picnic or hay- 
ride, but they must name them alpha- 
betically. For instance, the first play- 
er might say, “I'll pack apples.” The 
second would add, “I'll pack apples 
and buns.” The third must follow 
suit with “I'll pack apples, buns, and 
cakes.” If a player fails to repeat the 
list in proper order or cannot name 
an acceptable food beginning with 
the letter assigned to him, he must 
drop out and the next player takes 
his place. Some letters will be diffi- 
cult and may eliminate several play- 
ers, so you will reach the end of the 
alphabet before guests lose interest 
in the game. 

For refreshments (you've already 
guessed it)—a paper bag lunch made 
of one or two tasty sandwiches, 
pickle, a cupcake, and some fresh 
figs or grapes. Lemonade served 
from the old water bucket and poured 
into glasses from the long-handled 
dipper will be the final note to your 
school days party. 


Cottage Cheese Sandwiches 

For party sandwiches mix cottage 
cheese with salad dressing or cream 
to the right consistency to spread and 
use any of the following for flavor: 
bits of crisp bacon, chopped onion, 
sweet pepper, nuts, olives, pickles, or 
relishes. To tease the sweet tooth use 
cottage cheese as a base and add any 
preserve, marmalade, or jelly which 
is not too soft and which has enough 
flavor to be good. Plum, grape, and 
orange are especially good. Chopped 
raisins, dates, or other dried fruits 
stewed and drained may be used. 
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Put-Away Places in Your House 


By Lillian Keller and Max Falkner 


Congratulations to Mrs. Jim Pyatt for seeking professional aid 


before remodeling her home! 


Read her story as told by Max 


Falkner, architect, and Lillian Keller, home management spe- 


cialist, both with the Tennessee Agricultural Extension Service. 


ANY farm families find 
that one of the most 


needed improvements in their 


houses is sufficient storage 
space. “A place for every- 
thing” is not only a safety 
measure but it makes house- 
keeping much easier and can 
improve the morale of the 
whole family. Sonny goes off 
to school happier if he hasn’t 
had to hunt for 15 minutes 
for his lost sweater and run 
frantically to catch the school 
bus. Mother feels less tired 
at the end of the day if she 
hasn’t had to go up and down 
the basement stairs many 
times for needed supplies. 
Doctor and first aid bills are 
not such an item in the family 
budget when the roller skates, 
fruit jars, paint cans, brooms, 
mops and other possessions 
are kept in convenient stor- 
age spaces instead of being 
left on the stairs, or on the 
back porch to cause accidents. 

Mrs. Jim Pyatt, a widow 


with four children, who lived in An- 
derson County, Tenn., had a five- 
room house with two bedrooms, only 
one small closet. Her family needed 
bathroom. 


another bedroom and a 
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She found homemaking rather stren- 
uous because she had so little storage 
space. The Pyatt family, through the 
county extension workers, got the 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Your Child Deserves 









For 21 years, real boys 
and girls have pre-tested 
every pattern of Poll- 
Parrot Shoes in actual 
wear! So your child gets 
such benefits as: extra 
reinforcements at strain 
points to prevent ripping— 
pear-shaped heels to hug 
and cradle young feet—soft, 
durable upper leathers. See 
the latest styles now at 
your Poll-Parrot dealer. 





Poll-Parrot 
Style 8009 
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Poll-Parrot 
Style 9617 
ALSO STAR % BRAND SHOES 
For nearest Poll-Parrot «-- AT LOWER PRICES 
dealer, see Classified Phone 

Directory, or write us. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND Division of International Shoe Company «+ ST. LOUIS 3, MO 








“I Believe Skinner's Macaroni Is 
The Best Macaroni Money Can Buy 





MACARONI 
SPAGHETTI 


PURE EGG 
NOODLES 


In Cellophane or Carton 














Want a Sweet, Sweet 
Refrigerator ? 


No scrubbing...No rinsing 


Soda cuts cleaning time in half | 
Removes greasy film. Kills“lcebox odor” any” 


Now spots ... spills . . . odors 
disappear in less time and with food. Wash ice trays in soda 
less work! Just sprinkle soda solution. Arm & Hammer or 
on damp cloth—and wipe off Cow Brand Baking Soda is 
inner surfaces. Wipe only once! pure Bicarbonate of Soda, 
Soda sweetens as it cleans, kills U.S.P. Couldn’t be safer and 
sour, musty odors that adhere costs less than %y¢ a week. 
to enamel. And there are no Recommended by 22 Leading 
suds, no grit to rinse away—no Refrigerator manufacturers! 


P.S. Bake cakes with soda for more velvety texture 





Wee 


“cleanser odor’’ to cling to 
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NEW SEWING MACHINE MARVEL! 


ree-Westinghouse 


WITH “NEVR-LOCK”’—CAN'T CLOG OR JAM! 











> 
A 





Now—no more jamming of your ma- 
chine, due to snarling and tangling 
of thread. No more time consuming 
—money wasting—service calls! 
This new, patented Nevr-Lock 
makes it impossible for a Free-West- 
inghouse to lock or jam, the way 
ordinary sewing machines do! 


Lightweight aluminum — 16 lbs. 
lighter than old-fashioned cast iron! 
Fastest home-type sewing move- 
ment made —smooth and quiet. 
Powered by Westinghouse — with 
built-in motor. 


Guaranteed 





Lovely 18th Century Desk Model. It’s one of a 
wide choice of beautiful Free -Westinghouse 
desk, console and portable models — all of 
them the preferred lock-stitch type. Model 
shown above, in walnut finish, $285.00. 
Also available in mahogany. 


Sy 


Greatest advance since 
Free-Westinghouse 
gave you modern 


“Gy electric sewing ! 











of electric 


marvel 


See this 
sewing at your Free-Westinghouse 
Dealer's. It’s the greatest improve- 
ment since the electric sewing ma- 


newest 


chine was invented! And see all these 
many other features that make Free- 
Westinghouse America’s outstanding 


electric sewing machine value! 


Beautiful ‘“no-glare” finish —the 
finest sewing machine finish there is! 
Sews backward and forward —sews 
right over pins, folds, heavy seams! 


Built-in sewing lamp—with bayonet- 
base light that can’t shake loose. 


for 20 years. 





You save hundreds of dollars a year by 
creating your own wardrobe and home fur- 
nishings on a Free-Westinghouse. DeLuxe 
Portable shown here has full-size sewing 
head of light, easy-to-carry aluminum. Prices 
on portables start at $69.95. 


Visit your Free-Westinghouse Dealer and let him show you how easy sewing can be= 
on a new Free-Westinghouse! Look for his name in your Classified Phone Book—or 
write Free Sewing Machine Co., Rockford, Illinois. 


Jree-Westinghouse 


SEWING MACHINES 


Precision-built in America by American craftsmen 





FREE SEWING MACHINE CO. © BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. » ROCKFORD, Itt, « TORONTO, CAN, 


Put-Away Places 


(Continued from page 79) 


architect from the extension service | 
|to assist them in planning a more 
convenient house. 





| You can see from the diagrams | 


| shown here that comparatively few | 
changes were made to transform the | 
crowded old house (“before” plan) | 
into a livable home with three bed- | 
rooms, and a bathroom as shown in 
the “after” diagram. The red lines 
| show the only new walls that had to 
|be added. The Pyatts changed the 
back porch into a kitchen. The 
original kitchen and dining room 
were changed into bedrooms so that | 
all three bedrooms and the bath 
would be on one side of the house. 
The dining room in the old house 
was 14 feet, 6 inches x 16 feet, 9 
inches, large enough to take off a| 
'5- x 9-foot bath and a central hall. | 
And the family can reach any bed-| 
room without going through another 
room. Even after the bathroom and | 
hall were taken off, the bedroom is | 
9 x 13 feet with 13 feet of unbroken 
wall space for a bed and other nec- 
essary pieces of furniture. 





| 
} 
| The remodeled house, you'll 
| notice, has six closets . . . two in the 
front bedroom with a built-in chest 
of drawers between, and a closet in 
each of the other rooms. Because the 
back bedroom was long and narrow, 
sufficient space was taken from the 
wall next to the kitchen for a double 
clothes closet. If a rod for hanging 
clothes is to be used, the closet*should 
be at least 2 feet deep because a 
wire coat hanger is 16 inches wide 
and when a man’s overcoat or a 
woman's jacket is hung on it, the 
padded shoulders make the articles to 
be hung up 22 or 23 inches in width. 





Mrs. Pyatt has plenty of cabinet 
space in the kitchen, which is two 
feet larger than the old back porch. | 
By carefully planning the location of | 
the two doors in the new kitchen, she 
now has a convenient U-shaped work- 
|room. Look at the “after” plan and 
see the well arranged work and stor- 
|age space near each piece of major 
|equipment, refrigerator, range, and} 
| sink. The screened-in side porch, 8 x 
14 feet, can be used for preparing 
| vegetables, for other household 
|chores, and will provide a summer- 
time dining room. 








The living room closet to the 
right of the fireplace can be used for | 
guests’ wraps, the one in the dining | 
room will “house” the Sunday dishes, | 
and Mrs. Pyatt plans to keep her 
linens in one of the bedroom closets | 
near the bathroom. She tried to plan 
her storage space so she could keep 
equipment and supplies close to the 
place where they will be used. The 
door between the living room and 
the front bedroom was closed to give 
more privacy in the bedroom. In the 
new house the living room is entirely 
separate from the rest of the house 
and guests visiting in the living room 
| cannot see into any other part of the | 
| house. Notice also that the windows 
|are grouped instead of used singly, 
ithus letting in more light and leav- | 
| ing unbroken wall space for furniture | 
| arrangement. | 
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: Doily Bouquet 
# Gay Butterfly and Spider 
Web doilies. Don’t miss 
the Flower Bouquet. Also 
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with basic center 
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SE Nearest Art Needle- a4 

- work Counter Or * 
: Send Coupon ; aks ; #3 

Pz = » 
American Thread Co., P. O. Box 917, “ 
& Church St. Station, New York 8, N. Y., Dept. PF-9 [8 
“I [JNo. 75 Nylon Book No. 70Hot Plate Mats FS 
&} (No. 74 Fair and Bazoor No. 69 Pocket Potholders 2 
& Suggestions No. 68 Spreads ThatAre f., 
a No. 73 Beautiful Rugs Different 3 
a | No. 72 Your Baby Book No. 65 Flower Edgings 24 
& [_} No. 71 Doily Bouquet No. 59 Ruffled Doilies 2] 
£4 Street saa Zz) 
£4 City..... : sisicaeliademnataciaasaadentt cataais tt sdacestinininiae 21 
4 Enclosed $ cseserseee( 10 each. No Stamps, please) b> 
















Substantial savings on hun- 
dreds of selected Cottons! 
Buy direct from famous 
cotton specialists! Beauti- 
ful styles, fabrics, house- 
, hold Cottons...all fine 
guaranteed quality! Join 
the hundreds of thousands 
who buy and save year 
"round... outfit entire family 
and home! Get FREE CAT- 
ALOG toshow you how Now! 
Send name-address today! 


SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, Dept. 654, Spartanburg, S.C. 














wHO MONEY 


Til help you get extra cash to fill your 
pocketbook—to live on. Supply my food 
and housebold products to regular custom- 
ers. No previous experience or capital 
needed. I'll send Free an assortment © 
fine, full-size products to test and 
Start near your home full or spare 















Gift premiums, big monthly premiu . 
Kush your name and home address today 
for free_outfit. Hurry! 

Dept. 22FS Lynchburg, Vo. 





ADVERTISED PRODUCTS sometimes cost a 
little more. But an advertised product carries 
the maker's trademark and guarantee, so it 
is safer to buy advertised products, and often 
more economical. 





TOMB 


GENUINE MARBLE and 
Setisfaction Guaranteed. Prices 
lettering and Foot-stone. Cataleg FREE. 
ALLSTATES MONUMENT CO, 

80x 70, Station F, Artante, Georgia 
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Your September 


[_] If you have an old 

table or chest of 
drawers, turn it into 
an attractive setting 
for china, books, or 
your collection hobby 
by adding a little paint 
and this cupboard on 
top. Pattern 264 gives 
actual-size cutting 
guide and directions. It makes a 
pretty wall shelf, too. 25 cents. 





Food 


[] Use More Tomatoes while they’re 

still in season. Our leaflet gives 
you recipes for soups and salads, as 
well as several Creole dishes. 5 cents. 


[] Make Good Homemade Drinks to 

serve the family and guests. Try a 
banana milk shake for a midafter- 
noon “pick-me-up.” 5 cents. 


If you entertain in a big way, 
you ll want Cooking for a Crowd. 
You'll like our recipes for salads, 
sandwiches, and desserts. 5 cents. 


cc 


With autumn in the air, you'll 
want Delicious Pecan Dishes. 
Pies, cookies, salads, and breads are 
included in this leaflet. 5 cents. 


[] September is here and the small 

fry are back in school. Are their 
lunches a headache to you? Here’s 
Help for Those School Lunches! Our 
leaflet gives 17 sandwich suggestions 
as well as many ideas for fruits, veg- 
etables, and desserts for the lunch 
box. 


Club Helps 

Are you longing 

for new crochet 
designs? Pillowcases, 
a new booklet, gives 
you a dozen ideas, all 
in color. You'll like the forget-me-not 
and camellia designs. 10 cents. 


[] What Do You Know About Life 
Insurance? A reprint of this time- 


5 cents. 
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“Send-for’’ List 


ly article which appeared in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer can help to set you 
straight on your insurance problems. 
Order several copies today. 5 cents. 


[] Fair time is here again. Order 

Tips About Fair Exhibits to help 
you plan your booth. 5 cents. 
[_] Recreation leaders will want En- 

tertainment and “Side Shows” at 
Your Community Fair. This leaflet is 
full of fun-giving ideas. 5 cents. 


Food Preservation 
(_] Pickles of Excellence will add just 
the zest you 
want for your 
savory autumn 
menus. 5 cents. 
[] The Know- 
How of Mak- 
ing Sweet Fruit 
Relishes will give you recipes for 
many new treats such as apple chut- 
ney, pear mincemeat, and plum rel- 
ish. 5 cents. 
[_] Use figs for something different. 
The Know-How of Canning, Dry- 
Pickling, and Preserving Figs 
tells you how. 5 cents. 





ing, 


(] Do you still have cabbage in your 

late garden? Make Sauerkraut for 
Winter Meals. This leaflet gives the 
old-fashioned way to make and store 
kraut. 5 cents. 


Entertainment 


[_] If you are entertaining On Your 

Wedding Anniversary, you'll like 
our leaflet. It gives suggestions for 
formal and informal parties. 5 cents. 


[_] Food for the Fun Festival gives 

suggestions and recipes for big 
crowds. It also offers ideas for money- 
making booths. 5 cents. 


(_] Refreshments for Every Occasion 

is a nicely illustrated leaflet which 
covers both indoor and outdoor en- 
tertainment. 5 cents. 


A Truly Southern Plan 


[_] A traditional house can also 

be convenient. Our House 
Plan No. 5 (two-story) proves 
it. Its kitchen provides space 
for all electrical equipment. A 


large dining room gives space for entertaining crowds while the break- 
fast room is ideal for family meals. Blueprint, $2. 


[] Our House Plan Booklet shows the floor plan for Plan No. 


as 10 others. 15 cents. 


Check carefully the leaflets 


5 as well 


and booklets you desire, 


fill in the coupon below, and mail to Home Depart- 


ment, The Progressive Farmer, 


Name 





St. or 
RFD 





City... 





Birmingham 2, Ala. 


sR 
No c.o.d. orders, please. 








design, graceful cove top, 
at, easy-to-clean, roomy divided top. 
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Mico Looking ! Beautiful, modern exterior with pleasingly balanced 





gleaming chrome oven interior. Easy-to-work- 


. . | 
Mico Cooking ! Exclusive Tel-U-Set brings automatic cooking to your 


finger tips even if you live beyond the gas mains. . 
Wonderful for modern low-temperature cooking methods, 


results every time. 


. assures you perfect 


b ! 
And suck a nico buy * Whatever price you intend to pay for a range, 


Tappan brings you top value for your money. Models for city gas, Philgas 
or other LP Gas. For helpful hints on range buying, write for free folder 
to The Tappan Stove Company, Dept. 4, Mansfield, Ohio. In Canada, John 


Inglis Company, Limited, Toronto. 


TEL-U-SET 


TEL-U-SET starts, times, stops 
cooking. Includes: automatic clock 

-“Oven-On” signal ... timed ap- 
pliance outlet... Visiguide time and 
temperature chart .. . Visiminder 
(signals when cooking is done). 


CRISP-CHEST 


Crisp-Chest keeps cereals, crackers, 
potato chips, condiments, salt, 
sugar absolutely dry and fresh, 
The Crisp-Chest is ideal for the 
storage of all foods that require 
protection from moisture. 


You'll say too...VIl take 






automatic lighting of al! burners 


automatic oven illumination 


TAPPAT 
Cat Ranges 


automatic oven heat contro! 


automatic interval timer 


Your guide to the 
best in modern 
automatic cookery 


automatic oven time contro 


automatic “burner on’ signals 
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Here's something really different! 
Creamy-white frosting, crowned 
with marshmallow halves, then 
baked a delicate golden brown! 
...and real old-fashioned caramel 
cake with that velvety-smooth 
CALUMET goodness! You must try it! 


NEW, WONDER 


“Baked Froatt 
CARAMALLOW CAKE 


Selected from 63,000 recipes to be 


the CALUMET Cake-of-the-Month 


Baked Frosting Caramallow Cake | 


I Preparations— cane 
-inch layer pans, , e 
| Sift flour once before measuring. 


Ingredients: ; 
3 tablespoons caramelized 
sugar syrup 
3 cups sifted Swans Down 
Cake Flour 
14 teaspoons CALUMET 
_* Baking Powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
3% cup vegetable 
114 cups sugar 
3 eggs, unbeaten 
1% cups milk ; 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
8 marshmallows, cut 1D 
halves 


shortening 


i Note—For best results,remember that 

the “priceless ingredient ao poe 

| recipe is the baking pow . a 

Double Acting CALUMET is — 
first, in the mixing 

oven—to give you the 

isc affles, 

most perfect cakes, bees =e. waa 

pancakes, mulllvor reat Home Made 

pm deg more women use CALUMET 


! 
| than any other brand! 


1 » ar 
ake caramelized sugé 
ETHOD: To mak: polis ¥ 
pono heat {cup firmly packe d — 
| , ugar ina small, heavy skillet over a 
pn Stir constantly we or ggehenoene 
Then sy starts to darken, ‘ 
Nhen syrup star hom, vemeve 
l be once from heat. Add — ag 
| tablespoons hot water and s 


Dependable 
| —then in the 


dissolved. Cool. 


1. Sift flour once, 


In Baking Your Best Bet is— 


CALUMET 





DOUBLE ACTING 


bottoms of pans with paper; gre 
4 inches deep. Star 


measure, add bak- 


ember 1950 





FUL RECIPE FOR 


i 


— — —_— ee | 


ase. Use two round \ 


t oven for moderate heat (375°F.). 


ing powder and salt, and sift together l 
three times. \ 


2. Cream shortening, add sugar grade 
ually, and cream together unt! a 
and fluffy. Add eggs, one noting oa | 
beating thoroughly after eac 1. — 
add 3 tablespoons of the —— = \ 
sugar syrup and blend. Ad 3 om, 
ternately with milk, a sma meet 

at a time, beating after each s : ‘ 
until smooth. Add vanilla; blend. 


i »r into pans. Bake 
aking—Turn batter in 1 ke 
- se. oven (375°F.) 30 min 

utes, or until done. Cool. | 


i > ake on baking 
ting—Place cooled ca i 
0 ai Seven Minute Puen’ ) 
we ce e 
‘tween layers and on top and Ssi¢ 
oN Press marshmallow nanves 
into tosting om top 2; — 
ace cake in hot oven A 08 
= or until marshmallows are 
puffed and delicately browned. | 


Seven Minute Frosting 
i tem O34 
2 egg whites, unbeaten, | 2 
a of salt, 5 tabiaspoons 
> light corn 
ater, and 1% teaspoons co 
pemaoa in top of double boiler, ger 
thoroughly. Place over rapidly oi - 
ing water ‘beat constantly ~—_ pad 
? S i >» =~ Oo (=) e - 
,g¢ beater (or at high spee . 
tre mixer), and cook 7 minutes, or 
until the frosting will stand up in 
»aks. Remove from boiling wanted 
Pad 1 teaspoon vanilla and beat unti 


thick enough to spread. 


(ALUM 


Combine 
cups sugar, das 





BAKING 
POWDER 


A Product of General Foods 


*AKING POWDEF 


For the 


Littlest Folks 


By Miss Kate 


| 


O you like music? Some happy 
boys and girls I know have little 
record players. They can play their 
| favorite songs and even hear the fairy 
| tales they like best on records. Most 
| records for children are made of Viny- 
| lite plastic which won’t break. Some 
| of them have picture books and color 
| books to play with while you listen. 
| 1f you don’t have a record player, you 
|can still have fun listening to chil- 
dren’s programs on the radio. 
| Why do you like to go to Sunday 
| school? Maybe you like Sunday 
|school for the same reasons these 
| boys and girls do. 


First Prize, $5—“I like to go to Sun- 
'day school to learn about Jesus. It 
| helps me to love Him more. I learned 
in Sunday school that Jesus was once 
a little boy like me but I expect He 
obeyed His mama and daddy better 
than I do but I am learning to obey, 
too. Sunday school is a good place for 
all boys and girls to go.” 

James Sheldrid Nix, 8, 
Shelby County, Tex. 


Second prize, $3.50—“I like to go 
to Sunday school to learn more about 
heaven. My mother is there and I 
want to go there, too. I love my Sun- 
day school teacher.” Nancy Brown, 8, 

Decatur County, Tenn. 


Third prize, $2.50—“I like to go 
to Sunday school because it teaches 
me how Christ grew from a baby into 
aman. By going to Sunday school I 
learned to share my toys. Because I 
was the only one in our class who 
went the whole year without missing, 
our teacher gave me a picture of 
Christ when He was 12 years old.” 

Ruth Smith, 9, 
Cumberland County, Tenn. 


Fourth prize, $1.50—“I like to go 
to Sunday school to show my love for 
Jesus because He does so much for 
me. We are learning to find scrip- 


tures in our Bibles. We have some 
new song books and I love to sing. All 
my Sunday school picture cards are 
going into my scrapbook. I feel bet- 
ter after I have gone to Sunday 
Kenneth Wenddand, 7, 

Runnels County, Tex. 


school.” 


LIKE A PRAYER ANSWERED 





And NO 
BUTTON Shows 
In My Ear! 


Whata blessing 
to hear clearly 
again—WITH- 
OUT ANY 
UNSIGHTLY 
BUTTON 
SHOWING IN 
THE EAR! A 
transparent, al- 
most invisible device hides deaf- 
ness. Learn about the revolutionary 
discovery that is conquering deaf- 
ness in a way unknown before. 
FREE? Find out how you may again 
hear precious sounds you may 
have feared were lostfor- ‘ 
ever. Just mail coupon 
for valuable FREE book, ® 
No cost or obligation. % 
MONO-PAC 


+ wtoeat 1 
Ks One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 334-C 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Il. 


Mail Now For Valuable Free Book 
Be 









gf COUNCIL OW 
PHYSICAL 
MEDICINE 


ltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. | 334-C 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, II. 
] Please send me the valuable FREE book ] 
| on OVERCOMING DEAENESS with- | 
Out a button showing in ear. i 
| 
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S MOcccnscess Covccccece Cocccccce | 
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Do Freckles 
Embarrass You? 


Start using Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream today. 
It is not only a freckle 
cream, but a beauty a 
cream. Thousands of > 
girls and young women 

use it for a softer, smoother, more radiant 
and appealing skin. Do you know that a 
radiant, youthful skin adds sparkle to your 
personality . . . makes you more charming 
and attractive? 





Mh te 


For your copy of “The Joy of 
New Personal Charm,” write 


THE STILLMAN COMPANY 


Aurora, Ilinois ‘ 


Box 49 








While they listen to the story from 
the record, this brother and sister are 
very carefully arranging cut-outs of 








Ste 





the three little pigs and their houses. 





Mak 
Upto SFO, Lop 





Sensational Plan! Introduce guaranteed PRE-MADE 
to Measure Nylons to friends, neighbors, 624 hours 





m boratory test! 
Get your personal hosiery without ONE CENT cost. 
FREE Rush your name and address, and hose size 
4 for plan and FREE actual sample stocking. 
Send no money, AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS, 
4 Dept. J-ss, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 















y. Overall size, height 38 
width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free cataleg 
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Memory Book Recipes 


For Sweet Potatoes, Date Bars, Tallerine 





Hot biscuits are a year-round breakfast treat. 
Don’t forget to add fruit juice and sausage! 


By Sallie Hill 


OMETIMES I get to thinking 
about the people who have never 
tasted many of our delicious Southern 
foods in the fresh state—muscadines, 
damson plums, watermelon, peaches 
just off the tree, boiled peanuts, nu- 
merous sweet potato dishes . . . so 
now you know what’s on my mind. 
It’s muscadine canning time, my 
calendar tells me, and many are the 
special uses for this delicious fruit. 
Do use muscadines, not only in the 
fresh state, but as jelly, juice, hull 
preserves, and in the frozen state. 
They’re worthy of more consideration 
for menu variety. Grace Hartley, 
food editor, The Atlanta Journal, sug- 
gests muscadines in the following 
ways: bread, shortcake, rolls, apple- 
sauce, mincemeat, baked apple stuff- 
ing, confections, pie, steamed pud- 
dings, and muscadine juice for gela- 
tin desserts. .. . Now, would you like 
to send in your own Memory Book 
list of tasty muscadine recipes? 

Since sweet potatoes are grown in 
abundance in our section, now is the 
time to make the most of them. This 
favorite vegetable is not only good; 
it's good for you. The deep yellow 
potatoes serve as a rich source of 
vitamin A. Moreover, they are fair 
sources of vitamins B:, Bz, and C, 
and the minerals—calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron. 


Grated Raw Sweet Potato 
Pudding 
This recipe comes to us with much 
acclaim from North Carolina. 
Three eggs, 1/2 cups milk, 4 cups grated 
raw sweet potato, Y2 cup sugar, V2 cup 
sorghum, 3 cup butter, 1 teaspoon nut- 


meg, | teaspoon cinnamon, 2 teaspoon 
salt. 


Beat eggs without separating and 
add to milk. To the grated sweet 
potato add the sugar, sorghum, melt- 
ed butter, spices, salt, and the milk 
and eggs. Pour mixture into a but- 
tered pudding pan and bake in a 
moderate oven. When crusted around 
the edge and top, stir and let the 
crust form again. Do this several 
times and then allow a final browning 
of top and sides before removing 
from the oven. Serve hot, or cool and 


slice. Serve with cream. If desired, 
% cup grated coconut and % cup 


chopped raisins may be added. 


Sweet Potato Biscuit 












Readers have recently requested | 


that I re-publish this recipe. Serve 
the biscuits hot with damson pre- 
serves and an extra cup of coffee 
some morning. 
them hot, with butter and syrup. 


One cup flour, 3 teaspoons baking pow- 

der, Y2 teaspoon salt, 4 tablespoons fat, 

1 cup cooked mashed sweet potatoes, 34 
cup milk. 


Sift together flour, baking powder, 
and salt. Add fat, potatoes, and milk 
to make stiff enough to roll. Cut and 
bake in hot oven 20 to 30 minutes. 


Date Bars 

My hostess, Mrs. F. A. Bracher, 
Gillespie County, Tex., yielded gra- 
ciously to my request for this recipe. 
I'm happy to pass it on to you. 


Four eggs, 2 cups sugar, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 2 cups flour, pinch salt, Y 
cup milk, | pound dates, | teaspoon 
vanilla extract, 1VY2 cups chopped nuts. 


Separate eggs and beat yolks thor- 
oughly. Add sugar and mix well. 
Mix and sift dry ingredients and add 
to egg-sugar mixture alternately with 
milk. Fold in chopped dates, nuts, 
and extract. Pour into pan and bake 
at 375 degrees F. for 30 minutes. 
Tallerine 

This delicious dish (it’s one a man 
can work on) is popular in Lee Coun- 
ty, Miss., according to Mrs. Mallie 
Lee Snyder Purdy. 

One medium onion, 1 green pepper, 2 ta- 

blespoons butter, | pound ground steak, 

2 cups or 1 No. 2 can tomato soup, | cup 

water, Vg teaspoon chili powder, 4 tea- 

spoon curry powder, black pepper, 2 cups 


uncooked noodles, 2 cups or 1 No. 2 can 
whole kernel corn, 1 cup grated cheese. 


Mince onion and pepper and fry 
in butter. Add meat and brown. Add 
tomato soup, water, and seasonings. 
Let simmer slowly while noodles are 
cooking in 4 cups salted water. Cook 
6 to 10 minutes, or until noodles are 
done. Put layer of noodles in a but- 
tered casserole. Add a layer of meat 


sauce, then of corn, cover with’ 


cheese. Repeat. Cook 30 minutes at 
250 degrees F. Turn off heat and let 
stand 15 minutes. 


For variety, serve | 









“MY CALORIC HAS Mt 
2+ 


Cook-ability Plus 


*one of thousands of enthusiastic state- * 
ments in letters from Caloric owners. : 



















































What is “‘Cook-ability plus?”” Owners of Caloric LP-Gas Ranges, 
like the one quoted here, know that it means new time-saving 
convenience for families living beyond city gas mains. 

The Ultramatic Caloric Range served by clean, economical 
LP-Gas assures the finest cooking, broiling, and baking results 
you’ve ever had ...and with far less work. A Caloric offers 
extra value for your money to begin with—and saves you money 
in operation, too. Your LP-Gas dealer has beautiful new models 
to suit your needs and pocketbook. Caloric Stove Corporation, 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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AMERICA'S EASIEST RANGES TO KEEP CLEA? 












Ice-coating can’t remain on 
coils, so your Norge operates al- 
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SETHE FEATURES OF 


Refrigerators « 
Home Freezers « Electric Water Heaters « Home Heaters 





Powered for the tropics, the 
Norge Rollator er sup- 
plies more cold than you'll ever 
need. Only 3 moving parts, silent 
as a snowflake . . . built to give re- 
liable service over incredible years, 


ae «SD 


____ See your Norge Dealer and you'll 


Gas and Electric Ranges « 


Washers 


NORGE DIVISION, Borg-Warner Corp., Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill, 
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x * New for You x « 


By The Wishbone Editor 


Nice for the man of the house is a hat 
holder that also blocks the hat while it 
hangs. A wing nut adjusts to hat size. 
Fits on wall or door. Costs $1.25 from 
Wilbar Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Chesterton, Ind. 


Hiawatha elastic sewing thread is fine 
for machine or hand sewing. Because 


it shirrs as it stitches, all types of shir- 
ring are easy to do. It is good for sew- 
ing on buttons and to reinforce the elas- 
tic on tops of socks, shorts, panties, and 
pajamas. At most notion counters for 25 
and 50 cents. 
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rack holds 
Clips may be de- 
tached from the frame and used else- 
where. Made by John Mack and Son, 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 40, IIL, to re- 
tail for about $3. 


Plastic Foldaway Dry-M 
garments securely. 


A boon to homemakers is the new 
type easy-to-mix paint developed by 
Warren Paint Co., of Nashville, Tenn. 
Select the shade and color you desire 
from their beautiful Colorizer catalog 
of 1,322 decorative colors. Paint is im- 
mediately available with no waiting or 
ordering. The nicest feature is that if 
you need just one more quart—or pint 
. . . to finish painting your room, it’s no 
trouble at all. Simply tell your dealer 
| and he can refer to the catalog again 
| for a perfect match! 


This barbecue set has a practical three- 
section plate, salt and pepper shakers, 
and 12-ounce tumbler with coaster. It 
comes in red, green, blue, or yellow. 
Complete set of service for four retails 
for $3.95. If not locally available, con- 
tact Fedan Distributors, 2970 East Colo- 
rado St., Pasadena 8, Calif. 











Parham Hampar is a Fiberglas insu- 
lated food and drink carrier. Just the 
answer for picnics, hunting trips, church 
dinners, club luncheons, or taking per- 


ishables to market. Made by Parham 
Industries, Inc., Detroit, Mich., to retail 
for $3.88. 


A flexible, 46-ounce Tupperware con- 
tainer is useful for storing fruit juices 
and keeping celery, carrots, and othe 
vegetables crisp and fresh for several 
days. The airtight Pour-All cover in- 
cludes a pouring outlet which, when 
closed, is air- and liquid-tight. The 20- 
ounce size as well as the canister sets 
are valuable for storage, picnics, and 
regular uses. If not available in your 
area, write to Tupper Corporation, De- 
partment 4, Cuero, Tex. 
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Homemakers will welcome Damp- 
Champ ironing bag that dampens 
clothes without sprinkling. You put 
clothes in bag and pour in water. In a 
few hours they are ready to iron. Vinyl 
plastic bag, measuring 18 x 36 inches, 
costs $1.95. Made by Humphrey-Cal- 
lander and Co., 618-32 West Adams 
St., Clinton, IIL 


Self - closing, all- 
purpose clothes 
hook provides new 
convenience and 
safety at small cost. 
Useful for automo- 
bile, clothes closet, 
or the children’s 
room. It may be 
mounted at child- 
height, helping the 
child to hang his 
clothes. Costs only 
50 cents. Made by 
Staderline Products 
Co., Box 88, Ard- 


more, Pa. 
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Save Foods Now 


And Dress Up Your Menus Later 





Save every one of these tomatoes. Some like them ripe, and 
some like them green. You'll find many ways to use them, 


By Mary Autrey 


RE you tired of canning the same 
foods the same old way? You can 
be sure you and your family will get 
tired of eating them next winter, too, 
if you don’t have enough variety. Of 
course, you'll continue to can all of 
your fruits and vegetables but you'll 
have the plates passed back for 
“more, please,” if you'll try these 
tangy dishes. 
Dill Green Tomato Pickle 


Green tomatoes, stalk celery, sweet green 
peppers, garlic, 2 quarts water, | quart 
vinegar, | cup salt, dill to taste. 


Use small, firm, green tomatoes. 
Pack into clean sterilized jars. Add to 
each quart jar a bud of garlic, one 
stalk of celery, and one green pepper 
cut in fourths. Make a brine of the 
water, vinegar, and salt. Boil with 
the dill for five minutes. Fill jar with 
hot brine and seal immediately. These 
will be ready in four to six weeks. 
Rare Mustard Sauce 


One-half cup tomato soup, V2 cup pre- 

pored mustard, 2 cup vinegar, Y2 cup 

sugar, Y2 cup butter or margarine, 4 egg 
yolks. 


Cook all ingredients except yolks 
over boiling water about 10 minutes, 
or until the product begins to thicken. 
Add beaten egg yolks gradually, 
stirring constantly. Cook about 4 
minutes over hot water (not boiling). 
Store in the refrigerator. Will keep 
several days. 

Zesty Uncooked Chili Sauce 


Two cups fresh, firm, finely chopped to- 
matoes, 2 cups pitted ripe olives chopped 
fine (if desired), 4 medium-sized onions 
finely chopped, 2 tablespoons olive or 
salad oil, 4 tablespoons wine vinegar, 2 
teaspoon salt, dash of pepper. 


Mix ingredients, adding tomato 
juice if more liquid is needed. Store 
in refrigerator. 


Jellied Applesauce 

For a different slant on apple- 
Sauce, try this: Dissolve one package 
orange gelatin dessert in % cup hot 
Water. Add 2% cups applesauce, 1 
teaspoon cinnamon and grated 


orange rind. Chill until set. Beat 
slightly with fork before serving. 
Yield: Four servings. 

Miss Florence Imlay, Kentucky ex- 
tension specialist in foods and nutri- 
tion, knows what is good as well as 
what is good for you. She shares two 
of her recipes. 

Minted Pears 

Pare, cut in halves, and remove 
core. To prevent darkening, place in 
cold water to which 2 tablespoons salt 
and 3 tablespoons lemon juice have 
been added. Do not leave longer than 
15 to 20 minutes or the fruit will be 
salty. Make a thin syrup (1 cup sugar 
to 3 cups water). Add % teaspoon 
mint flavoring to each quart of syrup. 
Cook the pears in the syrup for 4 to 
8 minutes. Pack hot in hot jars or tin 
cans, adjust lids according to manu- 
facturer’s directions, and process for 
20 minutes in boiling water bath. 

Serve with grated cheese, chopped 
nuts, or olives on a bed of watercress, 
lettuce, or shredded cabbage and 
parsley. 


Baked Pears 

Select a good cooking pear, wash, 
cut in halves, and remove core. Place 
in casserole with medium syrup (2 
cups sugar and 2 cups water). Bake 
in moderate oven (350-370 degrees 
F.) until tender. Pack in hot jars, ad- 
just lids according to manufacturer’s 
directions, and process in boiling 
water bath 20 minutes. 


Tomato Preserves 


Five pounds (11 cups, quartered) ripe 
tomatoes, 4 pounds sugar, lemons 
sliced thin. 


Scald, peel, and quarter tomatoes. 
Add sugar and let stand overnight. 
Drain off juice and boil it rapidly until 
it spins a thread when dropped from 


spoon. Add tomatoes and lemons and | 


boil until thick and clear. Pour into 
sterilized jars and seal according to 





manufacturer’s directions. 
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Biggest capacity for floor space EN 1 
occupied! Unmatched for size and 
capacity by any other upright 
freezer! 6.52 cu. ft. unit provides 
space for 210 Ibs. frozen storage— 
yet occupies floor space only 
29 3/4” wide, 24 7/16” deep! 
Makes the marvelous conveni- 
~ ence and economy of home freez- 
ers practical for modern kitchens. 









































S } No bending ‘way over, no heavy 

lifting, no needle-in-a-haystack 

. groping! This Norge stores every- 

f ing within easy reach and sight. 
} 
i 


thing 
“Easy Find” label holders on each 
of the six cold-retaining inner doors. 


The Norge super-power mecha- 
nism provides steady, safe sub- e 4 


zero cold. With only three mov- Wi weR 


ing parts, the Norge 

is dependable and long-lived, 

lent and cold as an Arctic night. 
Coils within each shelf assure 

even, thorough distribution of the 

cold, make each compartment vir- FR 

tually a separate freezer. See this— P 


| and the great chest-type Norge 
Home Freezers—at your Norge 
Dealer now. 


SEE THE FEATURES OF 
AMERICA’S FINEST HOME APPLIANCES 





Refrigerators « Gas and Electric Ranges *¢ Washers 
Home Freezers « Electric Water Heaters * Home Heaters 










NORGE DIVISION, Borg-Warner Corp., Merchandise Mart Ploza, Chicago 54, tl 
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a Peanut Brittle Twist 


To tempt your family’s appetite, bake 
these unusual Peanut Brittle Rolls... light, 
flavorful, delicious, yet easy to bake with 
Super-Milled Robin Hood Flour. 


Yes, you, too, will join in the applause for 
this tested recipe developed by Rita Martin of Robin 
Hood’s Home Service Bureau. And the secret of your suc- 
cess will be guaranteed Robin Hood Flour, milled from 
Nature’s finest flavored wheat by an exclusive process 
that assures you of perfect baking every time! For light, 
even-textured biscuits ... for crisp, flaky pastry .. . for 
prize-winning cakes ... for all your baking . . . Robin 
Hood guarantees success, or money back plus 10%. 


Director, 
Home Service Bureau 


In Robin Hood sacks you'll find valuable 
coupons which you can exchange for kitchen Ses 
aluminumware at no extra cost. - aa 








By Corinne J. Grimsley 


**f ET’S get together, you 

and me. I am your 
child’s teacher. I am not inter- 
ested in just teaching your 
child how to make a living. 
More important to me is giv- 
ing him some down-to-earth 
things to live for and a moral 
sense of values to live by. You 
are his parent. Your goals and 
mine are the same where your 
child is concerned. We have 
the most important thing in 
the world in common, your 
child. But have you made 
any effort to know me? 


“If only I knew you, I 
would ask your help on this 
and many other problems. 
“What should I do when your 
child comes to me with his 
feelings hurt because he be- 
lieves his parents have made an un- 
fair decision?’ Suppose I believe that 
you are wrong this time? I don’t 
know whether to criticize you; defend 
you; or try to ignore the entire mat- 
ter. If I could talk to you, I could 
answer your child. Must I fail him? 

“I try to make your child more un- 
derstanding, more tolerant of others, 
less critical in his judgments. He is 
appealing to me in his confusion. 
What do you want me to say to him? 
... that you are always right or that 
I agree with him?” 

Your child’s teacher is appealing to 
you for help. Will you go to her and 
answer her plea? 

A fine teacher who has been watch- 
ing our children through many years 
of devoted service in the teaching 
field has listed these things we, as 
parents, should teach our children. 
Are you working hand-in-hand with 
school personnel? Check yourself. 

Do you teach your child—Hon- 


esty? Too often a child excuses some 
action by saying, “Everybody else 


| does it.” 





Truthfulness? Distinguish between 
a real lie and a child’s imagination. 

Respect for authority? Don’t de- 
mand blind respect that leads to dic- 
tatorship, but a genuine respect 
based on understanding. When giv- 
ing directions to a child, have respect 
for his immaturity and give him time 
to respond but see to it that he com- 
pletes the task. 

Fair play? It is important to “take 
turns”—to have respect for the rights 
of others. 

To be dependable? Teach your 
child that going to school is his job, 
and he is to stay until the end of the 
day—and the end of the term! 


Do you give your child—Emo- 
tional security? Be affectionate to- 
ward your child and make him feel 
that he is wanted. 

Financial security? Look ahead so 





Send them to school in spick and 
span cottons. Make your child com- 
fortable and not clothes conscious. 


that your child will not want for the 
necessities of life. Don’t worry your 
child by complaining to him about 
bills you owe. 

Social security? Be cordial toward 
his friends and don’t “shoo” him away 
when your friends call. Make your 
home a place where he can bring his 
friends, and know they are welcome. 


Do you refrain from—Discuss- 
ing another's shortcomings in his pres- 
ence? If you want to criticize his 
teacher, don’t let him hear you! 

Nagging him? Try not to lose pa- 
tience when dealing with your child. 

Comparing one child with another? 
One may be a much more rapid learn- 
er while the slow child may be work- 
ing as hard as he can. 

Making promises that you cannot 
carry through? Let him always be 
able to depend on you. 

Having such a fine house that other 
children are not welcome? 

Parents: By the time your child 
is ready for school he has ideas, 
ideals, standards, and too often prej- 
udices that he has acquired through 
the preschool years. You were his 
principal teacher then. What are you 
doing to help your child get ready for 
life? What do you think of the list 
this teacher has given us? Which of 
these suggestions do you consider 
most important? Do you want any 
further help on any of these subjects? 
Have you some comments and sug- 
gestions you would like to make? 

Your child’s teacher has spoken to 
you. What will your response be? 
We would like to hear from you. 


Teachers: Would you like to add 
some further suggestions to this list? 
What would you like to say to the 
parents of the children you teach? 
Tell us how your school gets mothers 
and teachers to work together. Do 
you have plans for a closer parent- 
teacher relationship? We would ap- 
preciate hearing from you! 
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WORK ! 


Many farm wives 
say Gem Dandy 
& . . 

Electric Chum is 
the most useful 
electric appliance 
on the farm. Ban- 
ishes all drudgery 
of churning butter— 
just flip the switch. 

Churns in about 15 
Use with crock 2% minutes. Makes 15 % 
or Gem Dandy jar, more butter. Sanitary, 
sold separately. easily cleaned. 

3- or §-gal size $2.75 New, cool running, 
heavy-duty motor will 
not heat up even when run continuously for days. 

Buy Gem Dandy Electric Churn at hardware or 
electrical appliance dealers today. Guaranteed. Mail 
postcard for free booklet. 

MODEL 4-QT. Heavy-duty motor. Churns 3 quarts 
heavy cream or whole milk in a few minutes. Sells 
complete with Duraglas jar for only $12.95 


ALABAMA MFG. CO., Dept. 4-161, Birmingham 3, Ala. 





More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose plate 
discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved powder, 
sprinkled on upper and lower plates holds them 
firmer so that they feel more comfortable. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “plate odor’ 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug store. 





7 1, EARN SAMPLE 


MONEY 
' SHOWING FABRICS 


Write me, and I'll send you 


this big p ge oO 
actual sample fabrics and style presentation 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. You'll see gor- 
geous, newest style dresses —lovely 
lingerie—hosiery, mon sebirteand 


all at LOW PRICES. 








rics 7 
tree. Rush name, address now, 


THE MELVILLE CO., Dept. 5567, CINCINNATI 3, O. 


SELL WOMEN’S Wear 


Up to minute styles—Dresses—street— 
house —- Dress Goods — cotton — rayon— 
Hosiery—— Lingerie—Aprons—Towels— 
Stationery—-Greeting Cards. Beautiful 
samples make easy sales. Good profits 
from your spare time. Be first—write 
now. MITCHELL & CHURCH CO. 

Dept. 164 Binghamton, N. Y. 











Freight Paid 


Lettering and Footstone 






Sotisfaction guaranteed. Catalog Free. 


EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 70 STATION F, ATLANTA, GA. 








SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your surplus 
into cash by offering it for sale in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 
— | + 4 





New for Our 


Pantry Shelves 


MANY exciting new products 
which take the sting out of meal 
preparation have found their way to 
our pantry shelves. Rice which cooks 
in 10 minutes is easily varied to make 
my favorite one-dish reals. I like 
to use it with chopped ham, chicken 
chop suey, chicken curry, salmon, 
tuna, crabmeat. Or lacking any of the 
above, I may put a layer of grated 
cheese on cooked rice and top with 
condensed soup—mushroom, tomato, 
celery, or chicken. I use a baking 
dish, place it in a slow oven until the 
soup is hot, and serve it. 


Speaking of condensed soups, 
have you tried them for left-overs or 
in the place of sauces? Slice cold, 
boiled potatoes in baking dish and 
add salt and pepper. Then add a 
layer of grated cheese, and top with 
mushroom or celery soup. Heat and 
serve. Use this same method for 
steamed squash, whole or sliced. Did 
we forget to say to add a dash of 
grated onion? As a final touch, dust 
all these dishes with chili powder. 


Instant tea is something new in 
our kitchen, too. Since the product 
is soluble in water of any tempera- 
ture, either hot or cold tea can be 
served on short notice. The new tea 
requires no steeping and, of course, 
there are no tea leaves to throw out. 
Also ready for hasty tasty beverages 
are several brands of instant coffee 
and caffeine-free types, such as In- 
stant Sanka and Instant Postum. 
Simply heat water to boiling, add 1 
teaspoon of the product, and it’s 
ready to serve. 


As every woman knows, there 
are times when you want a dessert 
without working too hard or too long 
for it: Jello Rice Pudding is your dish 
for adding milk and about 15 minutes 
attention. Serve warm or cold. Jello 
Tapioca pudding comes in several 
flavors, including orange, coconut, 
chocolate, and vanilla, and offers 
endless variety. For a hasty retreat 
from the kitchen you may also like 
to turn to Minute Tapioca for dessert. 


A whole meal on the emergency 
shelf is like money from home. Spa- 
ghetti dinners come packaged with 
meat balls, sauce with meat, sauce 
with mushrooms —take your choice. 
Add grated cheese and serve. 


For dispatching tasty meals 
look to such ready-to-use items as to- 
mato sauce, chili sauce, meat extract, 
herbs, and other seasonings. If the 
cupboard is bare on your next kitchen 
raid, concoct a friendly combination 
of scrambled eggs, tomato sauce, a 
bit of chili sauce, a dash of chili pow- 
der, salt to taste. Serve on toast. 


It is a kind of game with me to 
see just how many ready-mixed foods 
the market affords. Take macaroons 
—there’s a mixture for them also! Add 
an unbeaten egg white to the magic 
mix, drop onto a cooky sheet lined 
with brown paper, slide it into the 


| oven, cook quickly, and serve. 
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DO YOU PREFER 











DO YOU PREFER 
PERCOLATED Coffee? id yee 
- ° -cup $2.9 
— = 4-cp 3.25 
6-cup 2.75 6-cup 3.60 
8-cup 2.95 8-cup 3.95 
12-cup 3.50 12-cup 4.50 
lé-cup 5.45 





A great university did 
exhaustive research on coffee 
pot construction for making the best 
coffee every time. All Wear-Ever pots 
incorporate the results of this 
scientific research. They're strongly 
made of friendly-to-flavor aluminum, 
to take the abuse of everyday use. 


vr 





50TH ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL—Great- 
est advance in pressure cooker history! 
See its amazingly improved, patented 


WEAR-EVER FRY PANS—Dceep, gleam- “safety’’ cover, new Resilio Seal and 
ing beauties that heat so evenly. Cool, cam-lock handle. With easiest-to-use 
easy-hold Bakelite handles. Sizes to recipe book. 

10%" diam, 7-3/16" size, $1.20 4 qt. size $ 9.95 (was $12.95) 


7 qt. size $14.95 (was $16.95) 
At your favorite department, hardware or housefurnishings store. 


All prices slightly 
higher in the West 








| THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO., DEPT. 5309, NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 
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That Other You Could 


Destroy His Love! 





Be the real you, the one your husband loves ... 
not withdrawn ... unsure of your intimate feminine hygiene. 
Remember, doubt. . . inhibitions . . . can create another you! 


OU can be sure of feminine daintiness 
Y when you douche regularly with 
“Lysol”! 


“Lysol” cleanses the vaginal canal even 
in the presence of mucous matter. No 
makeshift like soap, salt or soda can pos- 
sibly act the same way! 

*‘Lysol” is the famous disinfectant with 
amazing, proved power to kill germ-life 
quickly on contact! 

Yet, gentle, non-caustic ‘“‘Lysol”’ will 
not harm delicate tissue. Correct douching 


solution in the simple directions on every 
bottle. Many doctors advise patients to 
douche regularly with “‘Lysol,’’ just to 
insure daintiness alone, and to use it as 
often as needed. No greasy aftereffect. 


Take no chances! Never let neglect 
create a “dual personality”. . . another 
you, full of doubts, misgivings and in- 
hibitions. Don’t let that other you destroy 
your love! 


Get “‘Lysol” brand disinfectant today, 
and use it regularly. 


Preferred Sof over any other liquid preparation for Feminine Hygiene! 
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Brand Disinfectant 


&EG.US. PAT OFF. 


A Concentrated 
Germ-Killer 


Product of Lehn & Fink 









FRE b § EXPERT MODERN ADVICE ON 
@ FEMININE HYGIENE? 

Harriet Dean 

Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 

Box PF-509, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me, in plain envelope, a FREE copy 
of booklet, prepared in collaboration with a lead- 
ing gynecologist, entitled, “Don’t Depend on 
Hearsay.”’ 


Name__ 





Co om 





Cry. 








Ask-It Basket 


By Oris Cantrell 





Stained Water Bottle 
“My refrigerator water bottle has 
ugly water stains. How can I remove 
them?” Mrs. O. M. B., Oklahoma. 


Fill the bottle with water, add 2 
tablespoons ‘of liquid bleach, and let 
stand overnight. If this method does 
not remove the stains, add broken 
eggshells or BB shot to the solution 
and shake well. 


‘ish Odors 
“How can I remove the fish odor 
from my skillet?” Mrs. V. S. M., 
Georgia. 
Fill vessel with clear water, add 
a tablespoon of baking soda, and let 
water boil for a minute or two. 


New Waffle Iron 


“I have just bought a new waffle 
iron. Please tell me how to take care 
of it.” Mrs. D. L. O., Tennessee. 

Condition the iron by rubbing well 
with unsalted fat. Heat the grid a 
few minutes. Never wash the iron 
and do not grease it after the first 
conditioning. Always cool with the 
iron open. 


To Make Good Butter 





“When I churn, I find that some- 
times large pieces of clabber remain | 
in the butter even after I have washed | 
it. Can you tell me why?” 

Mrs. R. F. M., Texas. 


The large pieces of milk in your | 
butter are most likely due to the fact | 
that the milk had been warm enough | 
for large curds to form. You will find, 
too, that the milk washes out easier 
if you take the butter up when the 
pieces are about the size of a grain of 
corn rather than waiting until it is all 
in a large mass. 


Stains on Linens 


“I frequently find gravy stains on 
my best table linen. My methods of 
laundering have failed to remove 
these ugly stains. Can you help me?” 

Mrs. C. B. M., Virginia. 


A gravy stain is a bit hard to re- 
move because it is a combination pro- 
tein and fat. Wash first in cool water 
to remove protein. Then wash in hot, 
soapy water to remove the fat. 


Sorrowful Susie 


My oven is a messy mess, 
I carelessly spilled some fat. 

It’s sticky ’cause it burned, I guess— 
Now what can I do about that? 





QA 


Apply diluted ammonia with a 
cloth or leave a dish holding the 
{cloth in a closed oven overnight. 
| Then scour lightly with steel wool. 















STYLE BOOK ~~ 
See ors! 






IF YOU'RE STOUT 
merely mail coupon below for 
Golden Anniversary Style 
Book showing latest styles in 
dresses, suits, coats—all 
cleverly proportioned by 
experts to slim your figure— 
all priced low to save money! 

Look at this Sanforized 

Cotton Frock, delightfully 

styled! An Anniversary 

Special at $2.98. Others 

from $2.59 to $25.00. Coats 


from $12.95. Also hats, 2 


shoes, suits and underwear. sizes 
Mail coupon for your FREE 7 
100-page Money-Saving Book. gust 


DEPT. 70 
752 EAST MARKET ST 
INDIANAPOLIS 17, IND 














I Please mail me FREE 50th Anniversary Style Book.(70) ’ 
H ’ 
8 t 
Name ' 
4 
gAddress : 
8 Post Office State ' 
eee eee ee eee ee eae eee 





HOT WATER 


—plenty of it! 





With G-E, the Finest Water Heater 
for Farm Use... and the Safest! 


Install it anywhere...it’s safe... 
no flame, no flue, no fumes! 


Completely automatic—hot wa- 
ter when you want it! 


Dependable... backed by liberal 
10-year protection plan! 

Easy on the pocketbook! 

Insist on a G-E Water Heater... 
see your dealer, today! 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


WATER HEATER 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





There’s No Finer Laxative 


Used by 
Millions 
for Over 
30 Years 
Accept No Substitute 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY cCyLS TILL CHRISTMAS 


WE SUPPLY EVERYTHING To help you get started at once. 
¢ Package of Colorful Christmas Gift Cards. 

« Samples of 50 for $1. Christmas cards with name. 
© 32-page CATALOG of over 100 “sell on sight” 
Just send your name + Christmas Cards and Gift items. 


and address for our 1950 deluxe assortment on approval 
SPECIAL FUND RAISING PLAN FOR ORGANIZATIONS 


ULE Meor me Dept.PRF-9 WAS eRe Ae 

























Fastest Removing Action 
Known To Medical Science! 


The instant you apply Dr. 

Scholl’s Zino-pads, painful 
shoe friction stops, pressure is 
lifted. And no corn-removing 
action known to Medical Sci- 
ence is faster than Dr. Scholl’s, 
Get a box today! At Drug, 
Shoe, and Dept. Stores. tt 


C52 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 


NOW! 


FASTEST _ 
RELIEF 
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YOO can 
easily 
make 
$26 

weekly! 


Yes — without experience, risk or investment, 
you can easily earn up to $26 AND MORE 
WEEKLY in your SPARE TIME! 
Simply tell your friends, neigh- 
bors, etc., about nationally 
advertised KENDEX NYLON 
HOSIERY sold with amazing 
gvorantee that gives FREE RE- 
PLACEMENT if hose runs or 
snags (regardless of cause) 
within guarantee period up to 

3 months. All constructions 
from sheerest 60 gauge to 
heavy service. Also complete 
line Lingerie, Housecoats, Robes 
and Men’s Hosiery. Good House- 
keeping Guarantee Seal. NOT 
SOLD IN STORES. Man or Wom- 
an — young or old — SPARE or 
FULL time, you can easily earn 
steady income writing orders. 
We deliver and collect. Advance 
cash plus huge 40% bonus. 




















EVERYTHING FREE! 


Complete money-making out- 
fits, including sample Nylon 
Stocking, samples of mater- 
ials, ete. FREE and prepaid. 
No Obligation. Nothing to 
pay now or later. Simply 
write your name and address 
on postcard and mail to: 


KENDEX CORP. 
BABYLON 911, N.Y. 


FREE 


NYLON 
STOCKING 

















WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 















2 ll 
VERYTIME a laxative is needed for 
a child, Syrup of Black-Draught is 
given by mothers who really know. Syrup 
of Black-Draught is pleasant-tasting. 
Children never back away or fuss about 
taking it. Taken as directed Syrup of 
Black-Draught usually relieves sluggish 
constipation due to too much eating be- 
tween meals or to other normal children’s 
irregularities. Syrup of Black-Draught is 
a pure, efficient product made by a manu- 
facturer known for four generations for 
quality preparations. Remember, for 
grown-ups get Black-Draught in pow- 
dered or granulated form. Costs a penny 
or less a dose. Just ask your dealer for 
Black-Draught in the form you prefer— 
and for children always get good-tasting 


SYRUP OF BLACK-DRAUGHT 








- >) / 
Ami yng feu S Yarn! 


DRESS for WOU 
FORORDERING 3 | 


Pay no money! Your choiceof gorgeous new 

‘A dress in your favorite style, size and color 
GIVEN TO YOU for sending orde 

only 8 dresses for friends, nei; 

members of your family. ‘salt... 

is included without 

nt. REE SAMPLES! 

Style Presentation show- 

ing scores of latest b eee I 

sample fabrics in nylon, rayon, cotton 

dresses; lingerie, hosiery. children’s 

ear, sportwear, suits, etc. No money 

Too to $23 in 


ing one ce 














‘ Ri 
ME, EASY! Write tod: ving d ize and age. 
WARFORD FROCKS, Dept. C-22\, Cincinnati 25, Ohie 


Heart to Heart 
Talks 


About Popularity 


Problems in School 


By Ruth Ryan 


eep MEAR R. R.: I am moving to a 

new community. I am 16 and 
in the first year of high school. Just 
how should I go about making 
friends?” E. G. L., Arkansas. 


Making friends in a new school 
isn’t difficult if you don’t try too hard. 
Be friendly and interested in what is 
going on. Soon you'll know which 
clubs you’d rather join and which 
activities will appeal to you most. 
Don’t talk too much about how won- 
derful your former school was, either. 
It will make your schoolmates dis- 
like you. 


“Dear R. R.: What is a nice way to 
refuse to date a boy and still be polite 
to him?” R. C. L., Alabama. 


If you don’t want to date the boy 
at any time, politely but definitely say 
that you have other plans. Don’t say 
“maybe later” or anything else that 
would make him think you might 
say “yes” some other time. 


“Dear R. R.: A boy I have known 
for some time invited me to a school 
dance. He has always been very 
thoughtful, but he was rude on that 
date. He danced every number with 
another girl and I spent most of the 
time alone. He didn’t even apologize 
when he took me home. Should I 
date him again?” S. C. S., Texas. 


Until your boy friend grows up 
enough to know what courtesies are 
expected of him as an escort, he 
should stay at home! I thought any 
boy who knew enough to invite a 
girl to a dance knew enough to dance 
the first and last dances with her, 
and to take her out for a cool drink 
at intermission. He should also see 
to it that she has partners for every 
dance. There’s simply no excuse for 
such rudeness, and I think I would 
let him know exactly how I felt about 
such treatment. And I’m not at all 
sure I would accept future dates from 
this boy unless I could be reasonably 
sure I would not be neglected dur- 
ing the evening. 


“Dear R. R.: There is a boy in my 
school whom I like very much, but 
everyone teases me because he is so 
ugly. I know he isn’t handsome, but 
he is nice and I enjoy being with him. 
My girl friends think I'm silly. What 
do you say?” B. C. K., Florida. 


are silly. If your boy friend has noth- 
ing against him but an unattractive 









face, pay no attention to them. 





You are right and your girl friends }, 
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Get-'Piece - by-Fiece’ 


washing 


4: WRINGER 
© WASHER 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


with G 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Toshow you the whole line of 
General Electric Wringer 
Washers. There’s one for 
every budget! 





Model illustrated AW 452 


BETTER THAN SOME “AUTOMATICS” 
—YET COSTS FAR LESS! 


EXTRA-LARGE CAPACITY! 


**PIECE-BY-PIECE’’ WASHING! 


CLOTHES ARE PRESSURE CLEANSED! 


SHUTS OFF AUTOMATICALLY! 


NO BENDING OR STOOPING! 


G.E.’s new de luxe has a 10-lb tub—now 


do your whole wash at once! 


Every piece is individually dipped, flexed 
and cleansed —just like having a hand 
laundress! 

This new Instinctive Wringer cleans clothes 
with pressure! Just a mere tug at clothes 
stops rolls! So easy! So safe! 


Or can be set to HOLD position for a con- 
tinuous washing action. 
All controls are at finger-tip level. Top 


opening for easier loading. 


Read the reasons why General Electric Wringer Washers 
are so dependable, so thorough, so gentle! 


G-E Activator® Washing Action 
guides clothes through three distinct 
washing zones—light, medium and vig- 
orous. Gives all your wash a gentle, 
but thorough cleaning. 





Iron in comfort with 


ROTARY IRONERS 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


laundry. Automatic operation .. . 


G-E Permadrive Mechanism has only 
four moving parts. No oiling! No ex- 
posed machinery! 

One-Year Written Warranty against 
defective materials and workmanship. 


Takes the “‘strain’’ out of ironing! 
It’s so fast, so easy to iron when you can sit in comfort, 
with this G-E Rotary Ironer. 


The large ironing roll takes the biggest pieces in your 


adjustable ironing 


temperatures. Two speeds—fast and slow— Model AR 
70 illustrated. General Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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Sust look what can be done | ‘Look What Foil Can Do! 
with @ Ripe Purple Plum | Hp 


SURPRISE treat is in store for you if you haven’t used alumi- 

num household foil in cooking. In addition to being ideal for 
bowl covers and refrigerator storage, foil helps make foods better 
and tastier in cooking. In many cases it can eliminate the messy 
business of cleaning your roasting, broiling, or frying pans. Less 
tender cuts of meat can be tenderized more effectively in roasting 
by wrapping them completely in foil. 





























What Variety / 
5 wonderful 
plum jam and 

jelly recipes, plus 
53 other recipes, in 













There are other good cooking uses as well: as a liner for baking 
pan or cooky sheet; for wrapping potatoes, corn, and apples for 
roasting on a grate or buried in hot coals in outdoor cookery. The 
foil is easily rinsed under hot water and can be used several times. 


















Line your frying pan 
with aluminum 
foil. Fish, chops, 

steaks, or hamburg- 

ers won't burn 
or stick to the pan. 
Afterwards, just 
remove the foil and 
there’s no scour- 
ing needed 
to clean the pan. 



























PLUM JELLY 





" 
PEACH-PLUM JAM 


\ 


PLUM-ORANGE CONSERVE 


To make conserve. Measure 




















42 cups prepared fruit 













isi sugar; set aside. Place 

4 ar —— eer of fruit over high 
1 box Sure-Jell heat. Add Sure-Jell; stir 
Ya cup coarsely chopped until mixture comes to a 
walnut meats hard boil. At once stir in 





To prepare fruit. Chop 1 sugar. Bring to a full roll- 
whole orange fine; add 2 ing boil; boil hard 1 minute, 
cups water. Simmer, >i stirring constantly. Remove 
ered, 20 mins. Halve and pit from heat. Add nut meats, 
2 pounds fully ripe plums. skim, and ladle quickly. 


‘hop fine. Add orange. = = 
ae eg Pe intolarge Paraffin. Makes about 


isi i se glasses. 
saucepan. Add raisins. six-ounce glass 
















Line the broiling pan with foil, and turn up the edges to hold 
drippings. The aluminum reflects the broiler heat to sear 
the under side too, and to prevent loss of juice and flavor. 
































a 
Place the foil 
loosely around 
your roast. The 
wrap prevents 
burning and dry: 
ing of the meat 
and fats from 
sputtering and 
smoking. Brown 
for last half 
hour by opening 
the covering. 

















So £asy f 
You'll get sure 
results by following 
Sure-Jell recipes 
O exactly! 












So Quick! 
Prepore fruit— 
15 minutes later 

the work's done! 





Delicious Flavor! 
Use fully ripe fruit 
with Sure-Jell—boil 
just 1 minute—enjoy 

FRESH FRUIT flavor! 















Aluminum foil 
makes it easy to 
cook two or three 
vegetables at 
| once in the same 
pot or pressure 
cooker, Wrap 


General Foods 
| - 
| each vegetable in 
separate pieces 


Theres magic in the Word of foil and set 


in one-half cup 
boiling water. 
Vegetables steam in 
their own juices, 





You average 50% 
more glasses than 
with long-boil recipes! 





A Product of 






Save space and show off your beautiful 
Revere Ware with the smart, conventent 


Revere de Luxe Rack. 


How practical and cheery is a Whistling Tea 
Kettle! This one, made of chrome-plated 
solid copper, is a convenient three-quart size 

.. with a whistle cap that opens or closes 
with a flick of the finger. , 


 Seaky never know how easy cooking can be until you 


try the Revere ‘“‘waterless’’ way. These Revere Ware 
“Kitchen Jewels’’ heat up quickly and evenly. Precious vitamins 
and minerals are preserved to bring extra health to your family. 
These utensils are easy to keep silvery and bright. And of 
course they’re practically indestructible. You can’t burn a hole 
through them. Because they will give you a lifetime of wear 
they will prove the most inexpensive purchase you could make. 
There’s a complete line of Revere Copper-Clad Stainless Steel 
beauties—sauce pans, skillets, Dutch ovens, coffee percolators, 
double boilers, sauce pots and the Revere Ware Pressure 
Cooker—to help make your cooking more tantalizing, and to 
save you time, trouble and costly fuel. Look for the trademark 
in the thick copper bottom and be sure to get Revere Ware. 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, Rome Manufacturing 


Company Division, Rome, N. Y. 
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Miss Hattie Jones, Henrico County, Va., developed her color scheme from colors in drapery and sofa slip cover fabric. 
In the hall, note the tie-in of wallpaper and plain, painted walls. The background of paper is a new color, charcoal, 


Glorify Your Walls 


And Lift the Spirit of Your Family 





By SALLIE HILL 


Kodachromes by Wray Selden, 
Wallpaper courtesy Miller & Rhoads 
Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Arrangement by Lila W. Gilliam. 


a 


Let these wallpaper samples 
guide your selections: “Little 
Pinks” pattern, made by Mar- 
garet Owen, Inc.; “Rozette,” 
a provincial pattern of wash- 
able paper made by Imperial; 
“Lotus Blossom” is a Ren- 
verne Handprint paper; “Sten- 
cil Squares,” a good paper for 
a large room, is lovely Wil- 
liamsburg Restoration paper 
by Katzenbach and Warren. 


Along With Your Whole House 


happy result of much planning and color harmonizing. As Miss Hattie 

Jones told us, she built her color scheme around the nubby textured, 
mauve-colored rug which she had on hand. The light color, she reminds 
us, shows tracks less. Taking it from there, this Henrico County woman 
developed the color scheme from colors in drapery and sofa slip cover 
fabric. We liked the invigorating effect of the plain, painted, green walls. 
Miss Jones gave the hall a magic touch when she skillfully tied in the 
paper with the plain living room walls. The draperies and slip covers (not 
shown) feature the same fabric and they provide sufficient pattern for the 
room. Solid-colored pillows are used against the fabric print to avoid con- 
fusion and to introduce a new color. Two large pictures above the sofa 
balance a large wall area. Mats on the pictures are painted with the same 
color wall paint. The white ceiling keeps the effect of high walls. Let’s 
keep in mind that the same color of paint on the ceiling as walls would 
lower the apparent height of a very high-ceilinged room. Stating the case 
for dark walls: They often show soil less and are always a good setting for 
both dark and light woods of furnishings. Moreover, dark backgrounds 
are good for clear, rich, harmonizing colors. Caution: Dark walls can be 
positively dreary unless one has plenty of both (Continued on page 102) 


[: didn’t just happen. No, ma’am! This delightful living room was the 





cca watt PLONE. Si gencutinne cette TR 


Newest floor fashion spreads jewel colors at your feet! Congoleum’s new Jeweltones 
glow with soft tints and tones of color—look iridescent, opalescent under foot! Choose 
from seven jewel color-schemes: garnet, sapphire, pearl, emerald, topaz, onyx, ruby. No 
matter which you choose, your Jeweltone will be magically easy to clean because it’s 
smooth as slipper satin. Lies flat, too, without fastening. And wears wonderfully, because 
every inch of Congoleum gives you the famous wear layer of heat-toughened paint and 
baked enamel equal in thickness to 8 coats of the best floor paint applied by hand. See 
inexpensive Jeweltones by-the-yard today. 

More exciting pattern news—don't miss the tiles, florals, smart sculptured designs, new 
cloud effects also available in Congoleum rugs and by-the-yard. 


Beautiful textured 
effect in seven 
jewel colors | 


Widths for Costs you less 
ee room... than *1O for f 
6, 9 even 12’! average-size e 


room ! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Kearny, New Jersey. Makers of guaranteed floorand wall coverings: Nairn Linoleum 
Nairn Asphalt Tile ¢ Nairn Self-PolishingWax e¢ Congoleum «¢ Congowall 


Congoleum” and ‘Gold Seal” are registered trademarks, © 1950, Congoleum- Nairn Inc, 
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feelin his 


wee 


-the OAT CEREAL that 
needs No Cooking! 











Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of a lot of [GO power! 


Betty Crocker of General Mills, 
America’s best-known food authority, 
says: “For active days start your 
breakfast with Cheerios, milk and 


fruit.” Cheerios are so appetizing— 
like crunchy little doughnuts with a 
fresh toasted-oat flavor. No other 
cereal has a flavor quite like it! 


| 











Italian Recipes, 


Southern Style 


By Sallie Hill 


An Alabama homemaker “family 
these dishes regularly 


$9 


tests 


ee HESE are some foods which I 
serve quite often,” writes Mrs. 
S. P. Militano, Mobile County, Ala. 


Fried Green Peppers 


One-fourth cup olive oil or salad oil, 1 to 
1¥2 green peppers, 2 eggs 


Wash, clean, and quarter peppers. 
Brown lightly in hot oil. Salt to taste, 
then cover and cook slowly until 
tender. Before removing, add beaten 
eggs and cook together until peppers 
and eggs are well blended. 


Broccoli and Eggs 


Boil broccoli until tender and then 
fry with eggs in small amount of hot 
oil just as the peppers are done. 


Rice With Chicken 


One 4- or 5-pound hen, salt and pepper 
to taste, | teaspoon saffron (or yellow 
food coloring), 2 to 3 bay leaves, V2 cup 
olive oil or salad oil, 1 to 2 cups rice, 1 
small can tomatoes, 1 large can green 


peas, 2 cloves garlic, 1 small onion, Y2 

can pimientoes 

Simmer hen, which has been cut 
into serving pieces, until tender. Re- 
move hen from stock and boil stock 
with salt, pepper, bay leaves, and 
saffron about 5 minutes or a little 
longer. 

Heat oil and add rice which has 
been washed and drained until al- 
most dry. Cook rice in oil until it 
begins to shrivel but do not let burn. 
Then add chopped garlic, onion, and 
tomatoes. Cook together until blend- 
ed. Remove from fire. 

Place chicken in bottom of roaster. 
Cover with rice mixture. Drain can 
of peas and place on top of rice; 
then dot with cut up pimientoes. 
Strain chicken stock and pour on 
chicken and rice to cover. Bake at 
350 degrees F. in covered roaster 
about 1 hour or until rice is dry. 
Shrimp With Rice 

Use the above directions and in- 
gredients but substitute 1 to 2 
pounds shrimp for chicken and 1 can 


tomato puree for tomatoes. 
Prepare shrimp and shrimp 
stock just as you would the 
chicken and chicken stock and 
proceed as directed above. 


Economy Jambalaya 
Five wieners, or 1/2 cups chopped 
ham, chicken, or shrimp, | table- 
spoon fat, | clove garlic, 1 onion, 
1 large can tomatoes, | can to- 
mato sauce, salt and pepper, | to 

2 cups uncooked rice. 


Cook meat or shrimp in fat 
with onion and garlic. Blend 
in rice and then add toma- 
toes, tomato sauce, salt, and pepper. 
Cover and cook until rice is dry and 
fluffy, stirring occasionally to prevent 
burning or sticking. Yield: 8 servings. 


Heavenly Hash Cake 


One-fourth pound butter, 1 cup sugar, 2 
eggs, | cup flour, Y2 cup cocoa, | tea- 
spoon vanilla extract, | cup nuts 


Cream butter and sugar. Add 1 
egg and half the flour. Mix well, and 
add second egg and remaining flour. 
Dissolve cocoa in small amount of 
water and add with vanilla to batter. 
Add nuts and bake at 350 degrees 
F. for 1 hour. While cake is hot dot 
with marshmallow bits and then cov- 
er with any simple icing. 


Family Spaghetti 


One small can tomatoes, 1 can tomato 
sauce, | can tomato paste, | teaspoon 
salt, | pound ground beef or beef and 
pork mixed, | egg, | clove garlic, Y2 cup 
bread crumbs, 1% cup olive or salad oil, 
salt and pepper to taste, Parmesan or 
Italian grating cheese, | pound spaghetti. 


Combine tomatoes, sauce, paste, 
and salt in large saucepan and bring 
to boil. Lower heat and let sauce 
simmer. Mix ground meat, egg, gar- 
lic, salt, pepper, bread crumbs, and 
scant handful of Parmesan cheese to- 
gether. Combine well with hands 
and roll into balls. Brown meatballs 
lightly in oil and add to sauce. Cover 
saucepan and let meatballs simmer in 
sauce for about 1% to 2 hours or until 
sauce is thick enough to coat spoon. 
If sauce becomes too thick, save a lit- 
tle of the water after boiling spa- 
ghetti and add this to sauce. Boil 
spaghetti about 20 minutes and 
strain. Remove meatballs from sauce 
and mix spaghetti with a portion of @ 
sauce until well blended. Serve re- 
maining sauce with individual help- 
ings. Garnish servings with Parme- 
san cheese. The secret of a coods 
sauce is to have it thick enoug!: to7 
cling to or coat the spaghetti. Yield: ¥ 
4 to 6 servings. Y 













Record 
Roundup 





By Johnnie Hovey 


UR recommendation for the best 

album of the month goes to 
Helen Traubel for her Columbia 
album of “Sacred Songs.” The songs 
themselves are well chosen and are 
so beautifully sung they seem to lift 
your soul quietly and peacefully. Al- 
though not a new recording, this 
album will probably remain a favor- 





ite for many years. Included are Oh, | 


Rest in the Lord, by Mendelssohn; 


Largo, by Handel; I Know That My | 


Redeemer Liveth, by Handel; and} 


Hear Ye, Israel! by Mendelssohn. 


Perhaps the best-known and best- | 


loved of all operas is George Bizet’s 
Carmen. Strangely enough, the first 
presentation 75 years ago was a fail- 


ure. However, the second presenta- | 


tion soon after was a success and the 


colorful story has been a favorite of | 


music lovers ever since. 


The Victor album, “Excerpts From | 


Carmen,” is the next best thing to a 


trip to the opera. Gladys Swarthout, | 


who is well known for her portrayal 
of Carmen, sings the most popular 
songs including the Habanera. 

You'll enjoy reading the story and 
following the words in both French 
and English. The pictures taken 
from actual scenes at the opera are 
helpful, too. The same music is also 
recorded by Victor on an LP record 
for several dollars less, but only a 
brief review is given in print. 

Would you like to hear Edvard 
Grieg play his beautiful Norwegian 
Bridal March, or Richard ”Strauss 
play Dance of the Seven Veils? 
Columbia’s newest and most note- 
worthy LP releases feature the actual 
performances of outstanding com- 
posers and pianists of the past cen- 
tury. The original recordings were 
made from 1904 to 1911 by a German 
recording company. The music was 
transferred to paper rolls to be used 
on player pianos, but the radio and 
phonograph soon pushed the player 
piano into the background. The valu- 
able rolls were saved but forgotton 
until World War II, when they were 
hidden. Soon after the war a Colum- 
bia representative learned of their ex- 
istence and began working with the 
German engineer who helped make 
the original recordings. The music 
was rerecorded on tape, brought to 
this country, and transferred to LP 
‘records. Listen to all of them and 
then pick your favorite. Although the 
touch of the player piano is evident, 
these are records well worth owning. 

Columbia also has an excellent of- 
fering in its LP record which fea- 
tures “Music of Fritz Kreisler” on one 
side and “Music of Sigmund Rom- 
berg” on the reverse. Both Romberg 
and Kreisler are masters in their field 
and. these are favorite selections. 





Any way 
you look 
at it... 





LIGHT IT IN THE FALL AND FORGET IT! No need to 
adjust fire for every weather change when you have 
thermostatic controls* and a “Midget” Pilot! Fire 
automatically cats back when rooms are warm ... 
returns to higher fire when needed! No troublesome 
relighting! No wasteful over-heating on mild days. 
Only Perfection gives you the convenience and 
economy of a real pilot! See your dealer for model 


to fit your needs. 


PERFECTION 
PORTABLE 
OIL HEATER 






ee Se 
i 


...handiest heat in the world” 


Over ten million safe, convenient Perfection Portables in use! 


Ideal for cottages, workshops, recreation and laundry rooms. 







PERFECTION 2” HEATER 


“HEAT EXTRACTOR” SAVES FUEL! Another money- 
saving Perfection feature! Heat that would otherwise 
go up the chimney is directed into the room. Gets 


the most possible value from each gallon of fuel! 


FLOOR-LEVEL COMFORT WITH A REAL BLOWER! 
Perfection’s quiet blower* does a better job of 
circulating warm air into far corners . . . pours cozy 
warmth across the floor. (Brings summer comfort, 


*optional 


too, by circulating the air!) 





Also a complete line of Perfection Gas Heaters! 


AX PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY ¢ 7217-4 Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Oil, Gas, Electric Ranges; Oil and Electric Water Heaters; Oil and Gas Air-Conditioning Furnaces 
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Gentler bleaching action...... 


added protection for linens! Linens cost 
money. Clorox saves money because it 
conserves linens ... it’s free from caustic, 
therefore extra gentle. Give your white 
and color-fast cottons and linens a long, 
useful life by laundering them with 
Clorox! Besides conserving linens, 
Clorox makes them snowy-white, color- 
bright. It removes stains, deodorizes, 
makes linens sanitary, too! 


| 

































Greater disinfecting efficiency... 


added protection for health! Because 
youngsters want to be near Mom as she 
works, the kitchen floor is a favorite 
playground. But floors can harbor harm- 
ful germs. That’s why so many women 
use Clorox in routine household clean- 
ing. They depend on its germ-killing 
power. For Clorox disinfects better, kills 
germs quicker than any other product of 
its kind! Directions on the label. 


Copr. 1950, Clorox Chemical Co. 














CLOROX AMERICAS FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 
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Watch Your Emotions 
They Can Make You Iil 


By B. E. Washburn, M.D. 


¥ OCTOR, what is nervous in- 
9° 


digestion? 


Nervous or emotional indigestion 
is one of the most common types of 
stomach trouble. Because of some 
emotional upset, the food that is eaten 
is not fully digested. An examination 
usually shows no abnormal condition, 
or at most only 
stagnation of food. 
No physical disease 
of the stomach can 
be found. The 
symptoms in these 
cases, however, 
may be similar to 
those found in real 
diseases of the 
stomach. 


Dr. Washburn 


Constipation usually accompanies 
such stomach trouble and these com- 
bined conditions often lead to weak- 
ness and thinness, due to the patient’s 
leaving off first one food and then an- 
other because he associates it with his 
stomach pains. In chronic cases a 
purely nervous type of indigestion 
may cause death through the pa- 
tient’s refusal to eat certain foods he 
needs, leading to an unbalanced diet 
and even starvation. 

In adults, constipation is usually a 
result of nervousness. Every time the 
patient has any great emotional up- 
set, such as fear or worry or anxiety, 
he is likely to become constipated. 
The rhythmic movements of the in- 
testines are stopped by emotional dis- 
turbances. If such disturbances occur 
often, the intestines develop emo- 
tional habits which lead to chronic 
constipation. In few cases, such emo- 
tional disturbances may result in 
nervous diarrhea. 


“Is the stomach the only part 
of the body seriously affected by 
the emotions?” 

Many parts of the body may be 
affected by emotional upsets. Slight 
injuries or even imagined injuries to 
bones, joints, and organs may cause 
real symptoms, just as they do in the 
stomach and digestive system. An ex- 
ample of this is “railway spine.” Here 
the upset caused by a railway acci- 
dent cripples the back, and the symp- 
toms may be prolonged if there is a 
legal claim for compensation for in- 
jury. Similarly produced injuries to 
the wrist, arm, knee, or leg also occur. 
Neurotic symptoms are sometimes re- 
ferred to others of the internal organs, 
particularly to the heart and lungs 
and, in women, to the uterus, ovaries, 
and other abdominal and pelvic or- 
gans. The symptoms in all these con- 
ditions arise when the patient thinks 
constantly of one particular body or- 
gan and comes to believe that he is 
incurably. diseased. In good health, 
our body organs carry on their work 
without the mind being conscious of 
their existence. For a person to be- 
come aware that he has a stomach, 
heart, or other organ is a great mis- 
fortune. Such a patient broods over 





the gas in his stomach or the fact that 
his heart sometimes beats irregularly 
and he soon becomes alarmed. Out of 
this fear develops a disease condition 
caused by a habit of the mind which 
makes him just as sick as if an organ 
were diseased. 


“What emotions may cause 
such dangerous and serious nerv- 


97° 


ous disturbances? 

Recent studies list a large number 
of common emotions which may be- 
come harmful and cause illness. The 
most important of these, according 
to psychiatrists, is the need for love, 
approval, and recognition. Lack of 
these cause frustration, hurt pride, 
envy, and jealousy. As a health factor 
it has become clear that a person can 
live neither a healthy nor a whole- 
some life without love and recogni- 
tion. Anxiety is an emotion which re- 
sults in fear and worry. It destroys the 
ability to enjoy life and if a patient 


uses his strength for worrying he has | 


little left for happy living. The re- 
sult is illness. Hostility, expressed in 
bearing hate against certain persons 
or things, produces digestive trouble, 
headache, muscular incoordination, 
high blood pressure, and other seri- 
ous disorders. 

The feeling of inferiority can cause 
illness. Another important emotion is 
that of guilt, real or imagined, which 
can kill the joy of living and cause a 
person to adopt a life of excessive 
self-sacrifice, which produces nerv- 
ous disturbances. The over-ambitious 
person may be obsessed with envy 
or, at least, with excessive competi- 
tiveness. These emotions produce 
tension that may injure many parts of 
the body. 


“How should these emotional 
disturbances be treated?” 

In cases of: emotional upsets, your 
doctor should be sure that the stom- 
ach or heart or other organ is not dis- 
eased organically. A person is not 
necessarily a conscious faker just be- 
cause he has symptoms of disease and 
no doctor can find the cause. Such a 
person may suffer from an unrecog- 
nized emotional conflict. In such 
cases the treatment is to prescribe 
real living to get the patient back into 
normal human relations and make 
him realize his duty towards his fam- 
ily and associates. 

To help a mentally upset person, 
we should try to get him to work and 
play. This means that the patient 
must be encouraged to do the things 
he is timid about doing. Work in 
which the pleasure of achievement 
exists is good, but play is important, 
too. Above all, a mentally sick per- 
son must get his affections straight- 
ened out and find his own relations to 
his associates. If he can be induced 
to follow this line of living and think- 
ing, his physical symptoms often dis- 
appear and he may hope for recovery. 

























“M-m-m-m! Here's the 


RAISIN-BRAN 


with 


Flakes made CRI SPER! 
Raisins voted FRESHER!" 











SKINNER'S Raisins 
were voted FRESHER! 


FRESHER! FRESHER! 


in a recent survey Skinner’s 
Raisin-Bran users said they prefer 
SKINNER’S because the raisins 
seem bigger—fresher! 








SKINNERS Flakes are 
made CRISPER/ 
CRISPER! CRISPER! 












independent laboratories re- 
ported: ‘‘Skinner’s Raisin-Bran 
flakes are made crisper than any 
other raisin-bran!” 






SWEETER! 
SWEETER! SWEETER! 


Raisins are /2 Sugar! 





The ORIGINAL 


RAISIN-BRAN 





et & 








Buy SAVINGS BONDS and Soave. 











EYE COMFORT 


The cleansing and soothing action of 


JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 
brings quick relief to burning, smarting, 
over-worked eyes, 25c & 50c at drug stores. 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 
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2237—A touch of embroidery makes this 
school dress a favorite. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4: 
2% yards 35-inch fabric. 

2271—Little girls will love the trim, pointed 
blouse front. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 8: 1% yards 
35-inch material. 


2276—Jumper and blouse set with colorful 
applique. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4: jumper, 1% yards 
35-inch material; blouse, 1% yards. Applique 
transfer included. 

2223—Teen-agers especially like the new 
drop-shoulder silhouette. Sizes 8 to 16. Size 12: 
2% yards 54-inch material. 











2289—Two versions of 
a pleated dress — both 
pretty! Sizes 6 months, 
1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2: 1% yards 
35-inch fabric. 


2218—Back-button 
jumper with hidden | 
pockets and a blouse all 
its own! Sizes 6 to 14. 
Size 8: jumper, 1% yards 
54-inch; blouse, 1% yards 
35-inch. 





No pattern sent without coin, money or- 
der, check, or stamps; (coins preferred). 


PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
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Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
If you wish Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check here 1. 
(Attach $1 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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Before you buy any Oil Heater- 


Make the Siegler ‘MATCH-TEST’ 





PATENTED AUTOMATIC 


OlL M HEATERS 
TWO-IN-ONE-HEATMAKER 


¥ 2% of oil heat for 92°! 


1, Light a match, hold it in your right hand—this rep- 
resents the burner flame— 

t This one match, and one minute right in your own 

Ca home, will show you how Siegler patented auto- 

“d__~ matic Oil Heaters utilize the burner flame to give 4 

you $2 of oil heat for 92¢. i: 


2. Place the thumb and third finger of your left hand 
an inch from the sides of the flame— 

Your fingers represent the sides of the heating 
chamber .. . feel the radiating warmth. Radiating ig 
warmth is all you get in ordinary heaters. 


3. Now — place the index finger of your left hand 
directly above the flame— y 
. Feel the hot and more intense heat! Just as your 
fp IN $¥ “index finger captures the hottest heat from the 
“<»__match flame—so Siegler’s extra Tubular Inner 
Heater, built right in the heart of the hottest fire, 
captures the intense heat from the burner flame. In ordinary 
heaters most of this intense heat (up to 1600 degrees) is 
usually wasted right up the flue. Siegler captures and utilizes 
this intense heat, circulates it for your extra comfort as 
Tropical Floor Heat throughout the house. Siegler’s pat- 
ented TWO-IN-ONE-HEATMAKER, the Heating Cham- 
ber plus the extra Tubular Inner Heater, makes it possible 
for Siegler Oil Heaters to deliver $2 of oil heat for 92¢! 


Compare Siegler with any ei! heater regardless of make or price— 
See the sturdy cast iron construction. Try scratching the A 
finish of the beautiful, beautiful cabinets . . . Siegler’s isn’t s 
baked enamel paint . . . it’s lifetime Porcelain! See them all 3 
- . - make the Siegler “‘“Match-Test” and you’ll be con- 
vinced—you get the most of everything with Siegler. 













FREE BUILT-IN PATENTED SIEGLERMATIC DRAFT— 2 
No soot...no smoke...no messy cleaning i 
jobs because of poor drafts and inefficient chim- a 
neys! New, patented, utterly amazing Siegler- 

matic Draft increases heat output tremendously. a 
Regardless of flue and atmospheric conditions P 
you get maximum, economical combustion. 
Usually would sell for $50 additional—but it’s 
been built in—doesn’t cost you one extra cent! 














You'll find this money | 
back guarantee on 
every Siegler Oil 
Heater. “If your | 
Siegler Oil Heater 
doesn’t deliver more 
and hotter heat over | 
the floor than ANY 
comparable size heater 
regardless of make oF 
price, you get your bes 
\ money back. 
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Free TROPICAL FLOOR HEAT gets te the bottom of the cold fleor problem! 


4 
; 
Bs 
* 
q 
4 
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For the name of your nearest dealer write 


SIEGLER ENAMEL RANGE CO. DEPT. N, CENTRALIA, ILL 





Advertised products sometimes cost a little more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trade-mark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and often more economical. 





ROLL FILM DEVELOPED 
gs Quality JUMBO PRINTS 


¢ 
PREMIUMS GIVEN i ii ,,/ tree! Try them and te! 


12 EXPO. 50¢ 16 EXPO. 70¢ CON J, 
The JUMBO Co RALEIGH, N. o a 2 Dept. 8020-x, Sntinsans 8, One 








big, even in spare time, with over 200 

hold products, foods, groceries, 
brushes, ete. No experience or money 
needed. We give you credit. Write to 


ZANOL. Richmond St 
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VEL reduces 


bacteria counts... 


It’s impossible for bacteria to multi- 
ply or live in milking equipment that’s 
cleaned regularly with Vel. Vel cleans 
so thoroughly it leaves no food for 
bacteria. 





Cleans milking equipment cleaner...faster...easier! 


sill j 


“No more high bacteria 
counts,” says Mrs. Fordyce, 
“since we switched to VEL! 


*« ..and Vel cleans so much 
faster...saves me so much 
brushing, I won’t clean 
our milking equipment 
with anything but Vel,” 
added Mrs. Thelma For- 
dyce of Borden, Indiana, 
who farms 100 acres, 
milks 12 cows. 


Be a quality producer...USE VEL! 


And Vel cleans so much faster! Easier! 
Vel flushes out milk fat and slime... 
cuts brushing to the minimum! For 
cleaner milking equipment—in a frac- 
tion of the time—use Vell! 





— 





Soapless suds recommended by many agricultural schools 





. they’re so much faster —and so thorough! Vel is not a soap. .. not a bacteri- 
cide. Vel, a neutral soapless suds, is recommended by some of the leading manu- 
facturers of milking equipment, such as Perfection, Farmcrest, Conde and Hinman. 








HOW TO CLEAN MILKING MACHINES FAST...WITH VEL: 








Right after milking, run solution of hot water and Vel (1 tablespoonful per 
gal.) through unit, while shaking it. Then brush the milker head and hoses, 


Remove head and sealing rubber and brush them with Vel solution. Re- 
* place parts; suck through a pailful of boiling water or sterilizing solution. 


3 Dismantle and leave parts to dry. Just before next milking, reassemble 
* machine; suck through boiling water or sterilizing agent. 









* Vel is the trade-mark of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet C y 











VEL cuts dishwashing 


Dishes and Glassware Gleam Without Wiping! 


Wash your dishes with Vel, rinse them, and 
even your glassware will dry sparkling clear. 
Vel leaves no soap scum or streaky film to 
polish away —cuts grease faster and more 
completely than soap possibly can—leaves no 
dishpan ring to scrub out. Vel cleans dishes 
cleaner than soap and saves up to half your 
dishwashing time. 


time in half! 

















BUY VEL FROM YOUR REGULAR GROCERY DEALER 























2269 


young career girls. Sizes 10 
to 20. Size 16: jumper, 2% 
yards 54-inch; blouse, 2% 
yards 39-inch. 

2200—Attractive coat dress 
with extra appeal in its but- 
toning detail. Sizes 12 to 42. 
Size 18: 4% yards 39-inch 
material. 


























2275 


w Wear These 


With Pride 


2242—A flare-back topper 
to go over everything, every- 
where! Sizes 9 to 17. Size 
13: 2% yards 54-inch materi- 
al; a longer length: 3 yards. 


2275—The season’s smart- 
est bolero suit—complete 
with a coolie collar blouse! 
Sizes 12 to 42. Size 18: suit, 
% yards 39-inch fabric; 
blouse, 1% yards. 

2274 —A new basic dress 
for fall accessories. Sizes 12 
to 48. Size 18: 3% yards 39- 


inch fabric. 


2241—Simple lines and the 
smart bodice drape make 
this a flattering frock. Sizes 
12 to 44. Size 18: 3% yards 
39-inch fabric. 

2269—This pleated casual 
can be finished with a but- 
ton- or fly-front closing. Sizes 
12 to 48. Size 18: 3% yards 
54-inch fabric. 


2270 — Tidy jumper and 
blouse team for classes, 
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TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 97. 
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BAKING 
INSURANCE 


You add the insurance 
of perfect baking re- 
sults when you add 
Clabber Girl to your 
dough mix . .. just 
the right rise in your 
mixing bowl, balanced 
by that final rise to 
light and fluffy fla- 
vor in the oven. 


1 O8 


s 
> Gearedioed by “Way 
Good Housekeepi 
4 
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CLABBER GIRL 


ee ee on ee 
ae: Balanced DOUBLE ACTION 


HULMAN & COMPANY + TERR 











RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 


Here’s Why... 

Anacin® is like a doctor's 

Prescription. That is, it contains not one 
but a combination of medically proved 
ingredients thot are specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief, Don't wait. Buy Anacin today. 











BIG SAVINGS on rayon REMNANTS 


These bundles not like c 








Our Women 


Speak — 


About Salt Shakers, Clean- 
ing, Repairs, Decorating, 
Food, Sewing, and 


Other Hints 





OU can make salt and pepper 
shakers from small mayonnaise 
or relish jars. “I paint the lids, punch 


| holes in them, and put pretty decals 


on the side of the jars,” writes Mrs. 
Curtis A. Moore, Person County, 
nm. Se 


oe" 


lo save steps on cleaning days, 
empty all wastebaskets in the big 
paper bag groceries come in,” ad- 
vises Brownie E. Coker, Northamp- 
ton County, N. C. 


“You can easily repair broken| - 


chairs and stools,” says Mrs. C. B. 
Davenport, Gloucester County, Va. 
“I remade an old shuck-bottom rock- 
er that had broken rounds. I made 


‘new rounds from seasoned oak and 


fastened them in with iron glue. 
Then I braided shucks for the chair 
bottom. I used shellac to finish the 
entire chair.” 


“I carry out the color scheme 
in my kitchen by using the same pat- 
tern of oilcloth for window shades 
that I use on my table and shelves. 
The shades are attractive as well as 
practical,” writes Mrs. Thurman La- 
nier, Pender County, N. C. “I sim- 
ply cut the oilcloth the width and 
length of my window, hem it, and 





attach the shade to the roller with 
thumbtacks.” 


“I keep a few spring-type clothes- 
pins in the kitchen to close up bags 
of partly used beans, sugar, and oth- 
er things. This is especially good to 
keep a loaf of bread fresh after it 
has been opened,” suggests Mrs. | 
L. H. Brown, Charlotte County, Va. | 


“To dust in double-quick time, | 
first treat a pair of heavy cotton socks | 
with your favorite furniture polish. | 
Then slip your hands into the socks 
and dust,” advises Mrs. Helen Bark- 
er, Oconee County, S.C. “And when 
you've finished, drop the socks into | 
a metal coffee can and place the lid 
on to keep them safe and neat.” 


‘An easy way to make applesauce | 
or apple butter,” writes Mrs. W. M. 
Bailey, Lee County, Va., “is to peel 
and quarter the fruit and run it 
through the food chopper. Use the 
coarsest blade. Add the desired 
amount of sugar and cook as usual.” 


“I save time and muss when I 
clean fish,” says Mrs. Prentiss A. 
Shrese, Fairfax County, Va. “Here’s 
how: 
drainboard. Place fish on the paper 
and scrape them with the back of a 
(Continued on page 100) 





Put newspapers on the sink}, 
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| get 30 EXTRA Cups | 
| from every pound | 
és” of coffee | 


Says Josephine Cambre, 
A Luzianne Housewife / 





and YOU can learn to 
get 30 EXTRA cups too! 


(he a—<—> 


one heaping teaspoon full 


of Luzianne, 
Suatoad of 





“‘Here’s How | Do It; 


Luzianne Coffee and Chicory is a remarkable, 
' wholesome, healthful coffee. | use a teaspoon- 
) = ful of Luzianne Coffee and Chicory instead of 
+ a tablespoonful of straight coffee. It sounds un- 
believable, but | get 30 extra cups from every 
pound—and every cup is mellow, full-flavored, 
and satisfying. You can use healthful Luzianne 
| with confidence. In one of America's great 
medical centers, two out of three doctors drink 
coffee and chicory." 


GT! eS 


Send us a Luzianne Label ang 
we will send you this useful measuring spoon. Measures one 
TABLEspoon, one TEAspoon, one-half TEAspoon, one- 
quarter TEAspoon. Write Wm. B. Reily & Co., Inc., 640 
Magazine Street, Dept. PF9, New Orleans, La. 


one heaping tablespoon of 
straight coffee. 
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COFFEE & CHICORY 








CONSTIPATION 


Brings DOUBLE Distress 
_Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief ! 


Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both your bowel action and your 
stomach. It not only makes you slug- 
gish, logy, depressed . . . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. 

































1 Dr. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 
thoroughly, pleasantly without 
griping. Contains gentle laxative 
Senna, medically approved even for 
children. 

2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach feel- 
ing. 

Pleasant__Gentle Thorough 

Feel right overnight __Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 

both the sluggishness and stomach upset. Famous 


over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 
drug counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 
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Time To Harvest, Cure Gourds 


By Grace F. Bailey 





are Vou Stl 
undecided 2 


about Tampax 


Do you still have lingering, wavering 
doubts concerning this modern internal 
form of monthly sanitary protection? If 
so, remember you are not the first woman 
to be perplexed by unfamiliar ideas — 
from dental care to non-shift automobiles 
...remember also that millions of women 
have made the change-over to Tampax. 
Just ask them if they will ever go back 
to ‘the other’’! 

Doctor-invented Tampax is extremely 
simple. Made of pure surgical cotton 
of great absorbency, it comes to you 
MT already fitted into dainty dispos- 
able applicators that make inser- 
tion quick and easy. Your hands 
need not touch the Tampax and 
when it’s in place you cannot even feel it! 

No belts, pins or pads with Tampax— 
and no odor. No bulges or edge-lines can 
show through. Tampax is so small that 
disposal caliiedss disappear—along with 
most of tenseness and self-consciousness 
common at such times. 

Buy Tampax at drug or notion coun- 
ters in 3 ca iaeh dees Regular, 
Super, Junior. A full month's average 
supply will fit easily into your purse. 
Look for Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 









Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED Eeoe- 
Palmer, Mass. 


Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 


( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER 
0 ES, <1 aw, ee eS 


( ) JUNIOR 











OURDS are among the oldest 
cultivated plants. Ornamental 
and useful gourds belong mainly to 
two groups. The gourds with yellow 
blooms are most common and have 
a short growing and curing period. 
Those with white blooms mature and 
dry slower and have a harder shell. 
The yellow bloom gourd is ready 
to harvest in about three or four 
months, according to growing and 
weather conditions. When it is firm 
to touch, of good color, and the stem 
is beginning to turn brownish for at 
least an inch where it joins the gourd, 
it can be picked. When the gourds 
begin to ripen, daily picking is neces- 
sary as the strong sunlight at this 
season fades and dulls the bright col- 
oring. Be sure to leave an inch or 
2 of stem to each gourd. If a stem 
is accidentally broken off, it can be 
glued back in place. Never pick up 
a gourd by its stem. 

As soon as gourds are gathered 
they should be carefully washed in a 
moderately strong disinfectant solu- 
tion to prevent, as much as possible, 
the development of mold during the 
drying and curing process. Wipe dry 
and place in a cool, well ventilated 
room. As the gourd cures, a rather 
dirty, moldy skin forms. This should 


Our Women Speak— 
(Continued from page 99) 


knife. Cut off the heads and then 
finish scraping with the sharp blade 


of a knife.” 


Do you have trouble with silk 
material slipping from your sewing 
machine while you sew? To prevent 
this annoyance, Mrs. Ansel Kellett, 
Greenville County, S. C.,_ suggests 
fastening a terry towel to the leaf 
of the machine. 


“When preparing a birthday 
cake, cut cake into the right number 
of portions before frosting,” suggests 
Mrs. Lorena Breeden, Fairfax Coun- 
ty, Va. “When it is served, the frost- 
ing will easily part as each piece is 
removed.” 


If the paper sticks to your pack- 
age of raisins, a few minutes in the 
oven will remove the wrapping, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Glenn Rudisill, Ca- 
tawba County, N. C. It will also 
cause the raisins to fall apart. 


“When making infants’ gar- 
ments that are buttoned down to the 


be removed by soaking in a warm 
disinfectant solution and gently 
scrubbing with a small pad of steel 
wool. Be sure to get all the skin off 
as the real beauty of the dried gourd 
depends upon its smooth, hard sur- 
face. The gourds must be thoroughly 
dried after soaking and cleaning be- 
fore they can be cut or decorated in 
any way. 

The larger white flowering type 
gourd is cured in the same manner, 
but it requires a much longer grow- 
ing season. It must be left on the vine 
to ripen thoroughly and weather- 
harden but must be harvested before 
frost. Be sure to leave good long 
stems attached to gourds when you 
gather them. Larger gourds dry out 
slowly. Many weeks and sometimes 
several months are required before 
these gourds are thoroughly cured 
and ready for cutting and decorating. 

The beauty and possibilities of 
gourds will be demonstrated to visi- 
tors to the annual festival of the 
Cary Gourd Club, Cary, N. C., Sept. 
23 and 24. 

Editor's Note.—-USDA Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1849, Useful and Ornamental 
Gourds, may be ordered for 5 cents 


from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


hemline, it is wise to sew an extra 
button under the hem. Then you 
have a matching button on hand 
when the garment is to be length- 
ened,” writes Mrs. John Peek, Macon 
County, N. C. 


Mrs. J. C. King, Abbeville Coun- 
ty, S. C., makes her own soap jelly 
for cleaning painted walls and wood- 
work. “I use one small box of wash- 
ing powder, 1% teaspoons of sal-soda, 
and 1 quart of boiling water,” she 
writes. “Mix well and let it stand 
overnight. This mixture will keep 
indefinitely. After rubbing surface 
with soap mixture, rinse with warm 
water.” 


An old disearded windshield, 
plus two shelf brackets, will make a 
very useful kitchen or back porch 
shelf, according to Mrs. William Bell, 
Surry County, Va. 


“My husband suggests that I 
keep the peanut butter jar turned up- 
side down so that the peanut butter 
won't dry out,” says Mrs. Amos Bry- 
ant, Greenville County, S. C. 








Time to get back 
to work.... back 








Baby Ben Alarm. Popular little brother 


of Big Ben. Quiet tick; steady call—ad- , 


justable to loud or soft. $4.95. Luminous 
dial, a dollar more. 


Big Ben Loud Alarm. World’s best- 
known alarm clock. A tick you can hear; 
an intermittent fire-alarm gong. $4.95. 
Luminous dial, a dollar more. 





Moonbeam Elec- 
trie Alarm. First he 
blinks, then he rings. 
$9.95. Luminous 
dial, a dollar more. 


Big Ben Electric 
Alarm. Pleasant bell 
alarm is adjustable. 
$8.95. Luminous 
dial, a dollar more. 





Orb Electric Wall 
Clock. Neat, small, 
dependable, easy to 
read. Choice of four 
popular colors. $3.95. 


Travalarm. 3)” 
high. Closes tight for 
traveling. Luminous 
dial. Ivory or walnut 


finish. $6.95. 





Pocket Ben. Thin, 
handsome, reliable, 
sturdy. $2.95. With 


Rajah. Handsome 
for dress, sturdy for 
work or play. With 
smart chrome finish 
front case. $9.95. 


luminous dial, he’s 


one dollar more. 


Prices do not include tax and are subject to change 


WESTCLOX 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF BIG BEN 
Products of GENERAL TIME Corporation 
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Everything you need to lead, teach and man- 
age a Sunday School is included in this 
new David C. Cook 1951 
Tested ideas and new materials to in- 
crease class attendance, raise funds, pro- 
vide interesting handwork and class 
activities. Complete line of Church fur- 
nishings, plus helps and supplies for 
pastors, teachers and church groups. 
Also fully describes famous David 
Cook Graded Uniform True-to-the-Bible 
Sunday school literature... 
because easy to understand at all age 
levels. 


Send For Your FREE Catalog Now! Just 
clip and mail the coupon. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 








Please send me my FREE 
CATALOG FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHURCH 


WORKERS. 
Address. 
City. State 
| am e@ — Pastor — Supt. — Teacher 





68 pages 
Colorfully 
illustrated 
Containing 
Thousands 

of Helpful 
Aids and 
Suggestions | 





Catalog. 


easy to teach 





829-Cl_ North Grove Ave., Elgin, Hl. 


copy of your New 1951 














——Church Worker 
















When the cold winds 
blow, your family will 
greatly enjoy the jel- ~ 
lies, preserves, and 
canned fruits you put 
up now. For 
fine flavor— 
rich syrups, 
use 





DIXiE CRYSTALS 


Pure Cane Sugar 








MAKE BIG MONEY 

Selling Fine Monuments 
Marble or granite. Save, buy direct or be 
our agent. Be own boss. A!! or spare time, 
Big commissions. Free catalog & sales aids. 
Freight paid. Written guarantee. Old reit- 
able company. Write for details. 


GUARANTEE MONUMENT CO. 
479-P Mariette St., N.W., Atienta, Ge, 





Make a Poncho 


To Keep Off the Rain 











Fine Seams 


























To draw your own pattern, mark off 
paper into one-inch squares. Note that 
two of the pattern pieces are to be 
laid on the fold of the material. (This 
diagram is not a cutting guide for 
material. It is instead a simple guide 
so that you can draw your own pat- 
tern.) You will also need the square 
of material as described below. 


By Marquetta Griswold 


OU can make a cape of a square 
of shower-resistant cotton fabric. 
With a hood attached, it provides 
quick and becoming shelter for a 








little girl in the 5- to 10-year-old set. | 


This simple cape was designed by 
Clarice L. Scott, 


clothing specialist | 


in the Bureau of Human Nutrition | 


and Home Economics, USDA. 

Inexpensive and easy to make, the 
child’s poncho can be cut from any 
shower-resistant cotton goods or from 
rainproof plastic film. It does not 
provide warmth. 

To cut a homemade paper pattern, 
follow the diagram shown. For a 
child 8 to 10 years old, provide 1% 
yards of 40-inch material. Straighten 
cut edge of goods and cut a 40-inch 
perfect square. For a child 5 to 7 
years old, provide 1% yards of 36- 
inch material, and cut a 36-inch 
square. The remainder of the goods 
will make the hood and wrist straps. 
The hood is not lined. The visor is 
stiffened by rows of stitching. 

Bright-colored fabric is best choice 
for this poncho, not merely for at- 
tractiveness, but also for safety. A 
child dressed in bright color is easier 
for motorists to see on a rainy day. 


| 
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“Fleischmann’s Yeast gives me best results,” 

| says prize cook Mrs. Tunstall. 

| 

| 

| 

RALEIGH COOK TAKES 14 RIBBONS 
Congratulations are in order, over the country, Mrs. Tunstall 
for Mrs. W. R. Tunstall (left), uses Fleischmann’s Yeast al- 
Raleigh, North Carolina,shown  ways.“‘It really does give better 
with daughter Merle (right) and __results,’’ she says. ‘‘Fleisch- 
a friend. Mrs. Tunstall’s repu- mann’s Yeast is fast and lively 
tation as a fine cook spread and I can always depend on it. 
throughout her state when she You'll never find any other 
walked off with a total of 14 yeast in my home.” 
ribbons at the 1949 North That’s right! Prize-winning 
Carolina State Fair. Like so cooks prefer Fleischmann’s 
many prize-winning cooks all Yeast to all others. 





OUR ADVERTISEMENTS ‘GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustment will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. 
be submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placing your order 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 


however, 


The complaint must 


We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
nor does this guarantee cover 


ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE 
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PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER 
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7 Yothes GARDEN 


onltes. CROCHET 


Crochet your garden flowers into perma- 
nent year ‘round bright spots for your 
home. A wealth of designs, mostly small 
and easy to make, illustrated in full color 
with directions for making with Lily’s 


| flower colored quality yarn, Mercrochet 


—all in one beautiful new book entitled 
Flower Garden Crochet Number 52 

sent postpaid for 
10 cents in coin 

















































LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. P, SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10 cents in coin for which please send me your 
latest book of original crochet designs No. 52, Flower Garden Doilies ry 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
city ZONE STATE 
THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S A J 
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KINGSDOWN Innerspring Mat- 
tresses are scientifically built to give 
you a better, more relaxing sleep. 


The wonderful, magic-comfort tufting eliminates the hord but- 
tons found on most tufted mattresses, and the quality interior 
construction assures you durability that means years and years 
of refreshing, healthful sleep. What's more, KINGSDOWN has 
a double-strength edge—an edge that you can sit on without 


fear of damaging the mattress, because it's sag-proof. 


For health's sake, you and your family need the most rest and 
relaxation that you can get from your sleeping hours. Ask your 
favorite bedding or furniture dealer to show you a KINGSDOWN 
innerspring mattress. When you see it and try it, you'll better 
understand what we mean when we say—You wake Refreshed . 
and full of Energy when you sleep on a KINGSDOWN.. 


Mattresses for every budget—prices range from $12.95 
to $59.50. 


HERE ARE SOME OTHER QUALITY PRODUCTS BY THE CREATORS OF KINGSDOWN 













Kingsdown Bedsprings Sofa Beds 
FoR tHE REST oF your LiFe 


THE MEBANE COMPANY 


, 


Fold-a-way Beds Pillows 


CHOOSE PRODUCTS BY 








MEBANE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Glorify Your Walls 
(Continued from page 92) 


natural and artificial light. Fortu- 
nately, the lamp in this room is tall 
enough to provide good lighting of 
a large area. 


Since you have to live with your 
walls a long time, do not let fads and 
fashions in color influence you too 
much. If your rooms are small, create 
a feeling of spaciousness by painting 
them in light, clear colors. On the 
other hand, dark walls tend to make 
a room seem smaller. Warm colors, 
those in which reds and yellows pre- 
dominate, are cheerful and stimulat- 
ing ... ivory, buff, yellow, tan, 
brown, orange, rose, pink, and all 
reds. Use these colors in north rooms 
which get little sunlight. Try yellow 
in your east rooms since they get sun- 
shine for such a short time each day. 
Cool colors have a predominance of 
blue, as violets, blue greens, greens, 
all blues, turquoise, and most grays. 


Note pleasing effect when you 
use cool colors in a sunny south room. 
Green is pleasing and invigorating 
and gives the feeling of spaciousness; 
blue is restful and refreshing. In the 
southern area, our west rooms are 
usually warm and can more often be 
given the cool color treatment. Don’t 
forget that rooms look larger if you 
paint the baseboards, molding, door- 
frames, and window casements the 
same color as the walls. After you’ve 
chosen the dominating color for your 
room—let’s say apple green—use vivid 
colors sparingly, maybe a red pillow 
and a red lampshade to add bright 
accent notes. By the way, the color 
combination I’ve described above 
makes a pleasing back drop for maple 
or cherry furniture, either new or old. 

Another unbeatable combination: 
Try yellow walls, tomato-red print 
draperies and perhaps one slip cover 
as a back drop for your maple and 
cherry pieces. Modern decorators 
often use colorful backgrounds for 
Early American furniture. Favored 
paint colors for walls and woodwork 
are blue, green, gray, fawn, and yel- 
low. When you're selecting a color 
for the walls of your room, do re- 
member to select a lighter tint of 
paint than the finished effect you 
wish—the same color used on a large 
wall surface looks much darker than 
it does on a small color chip. 

New washable wallpapers in every 
color and appropriately patterned for 


perce [ee 
* 
t, « 





every room are now on the market. 

Also available are wallpapers with 
a matching chintz for slip covers and 
curtains. All-over provincial print 
wallpaper designs provide a friendly) 
atmosphere for informal, mellow 
Early American furnishings. 


The new trend in wallpaper for 
children’s rooms is toward the pri- 
mary colors—red, blue, and yellow— 
rather than pinks and blues. 


Striped papers give a low room 
a feeling of height. Warning: They’re 
more difficult for the home paper- 
hanger. Do avoid diagonal lines 
which give diamond effects in the 
design. This pattern is distracting. 
Nice for large Southern homes are 
the papers designed around historic 
places or events—such as the old Wil- 
liamsburg documents. Spacious rooms 
need just such large, all-over patterns 
featuring colonial colors. 


Good news for the mother of small 
children—stains, dirt, and grease spots 
have now met their match in a stain- 
proof wall covering. This covering 
is also tested for mildew-proof, fire- 
resistant, and fade-proof properties. 
This product is available in a variety 
of traditional and modern designs, in- 
cluding florals, pictorials, plaids, 
weaves, and other patterns. 


Ready-pasted wallpapers offer 
smart new patterns: knotty pine for 
dens and game rooms, and there is a 
“berry garden” for the provincial set- 
ting. For the children’s room there’s 
“The Cat and the Fiddle,” an amus- 
ing interpretation of the popular 
Mother Goose rhyme. Coming into 
general use the past few years are 
pressed wall- and plasterboard of 
many types, made from pulp, gyp- 
sum, and various other combinations. 
Some of these products are easily in- 
stalled and they also have insulative 
and decorative values. The finish- 
ing treatment for wallboard is usual- 
ly the same as for plaster walls, ex- 
cept for the porous type. If porous, 
the board should be treated with 
size, primer-sealer, or shellac before 
wall paint is applied. Many of these 
wallboards already have a satisfac- 
tory finish and can be easily cleaned. 

Editor's Note.—For more information 
concerning items mentioned in this ar- 
ticle, send a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to Miss Sallie Hill, stating 
your question. 





Mother and little ones enjoy having washable stain-proof wallpaper. 
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More Heat 


When You 
Need It! 











Win Lon 


COAL HEATERS 


Yes... on those “extra cold” win- 
ter days and nights to come, you 
can get “extra heat” with a Twin- 
Temp Coal Heater by simply feed- 
ing more coal and adjusting the 
damper. The Twin-Temp with its 
beautiful mahogany colored porce- 
lain enamel finish will actually 
hold fire overnight and longer. 
Write Knox Stove Works, Inc., 
2023 Ailor Avenue, Knoxville, 
Tenn., for free illustrated folder. 


Holds Fire Overnight 





| is happening to our state fair? Where 


LETTERS 


To the Home Editor 








State Fair Exhibits 


I want to ask you a question. What | 


are the county exhibits of the farmers 
and home demonstration clubs of the 
best of wheat, oats, potatoes, cotton, 
corn, canning, sewing, and knitting? 

The 4-H, FFA, and FHA were do- | 
ing themselves proud but there should | 
have been exhibits to inspire them 
on. . . . The commercial exhibits 





'the greater group of the state. ... 





| canning have supplemented the food 
| supply. Home conveniences and im- 





were good but that doesn’t represent 


Too many gaudy booths with gam- 
bling devices were set to take money 





| and give nothing in return. | 


Now with cars to travel in we 
should have the greatest exhibit of 
all times. We know better ways of | 
coing things and growing crops. We | 
should be getting more interested in | 
state and county fairs. Don’t you | 
agree? Mrs. Alice Willard, 

Alabama. 


She Makes Shag Rugs 

We all enjoy the Progressive Farm- 
er and do let me tell you that I have 
made two most beautiful shag rugs 
from instructions in your October 
issue. I have taught ever so many 
people to make them well. Thanks 
for everything. Mrs. Sam Durham, 
North Carolina. 


Community Clubhouse 

When rural schools in Wilbarger 
County were consolidated 15 years 
ago, Elliott community was left with- 
out a school. The building has been 
abandoned ever since. But now the 
Elliott home demonstration club is 
reviving the building. Soon it will 
again be the community center, as 
well as a clubhouse. 

We will spend much time and 
energy getting it ready for use. We 
have raised nearly $75 by playing 
basketball. We wear black bloomers 
and middies of yesterday and play 
other home demonstration clubs. 

Mrs. Rail Tarlton, 
Texas. 


Community Improvement 

Mountain View community, in An- 
derson County, consists of 54 farm 
families. It first entered the com- 
munity improvement contest in 1947. 
This year the community took third 
place in competition with five other 
communities in the county. 

Larger gardens and more home 


provements have been added in many 
homes, including water pressure sys- 
tems, home freezers, bathrooms, elec- 
tric ranges and other electrical equip- 
ment. The community has 4-H clubs, 
FFA, FHA, PTA, church organiza- 
tions, farm club, and the home dem- f 
onstration club. 
Mrs. James E. Lofton, 
Tennessee. | 
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Here’s the Range That 


COOKS, BAKES, HEATS 








With Coal Or Electricity 








MEALMASTER 


COAL-ELECTRIC COMBINATION 


Now you can have all year ’round kitchen comfort with 
a Mealmaster Combination Range. Cook, bake and heat 
with coal during the winter months, use electricity for 
fuel during the summer months. For free illustrated 
folder, write Knox Stove Works, Inc., 2023 Ailor Ave- 
nue, Knoxville, Tennessee. 





Completely insulated two-fuel oven 
has two inches of FIBERGLAS in- 
sulation on all sides. Thermostatic 
oven control with either fuel. Bakes 
perfectly in any rack position. 


os cia eam 


Be aimassit 
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Cooking top for each fuel cleans 
easily. Chromolox electric units 
offer you a choice of seven differ- 
ent heats. Heavy cast iron coal 
cooking top gives you plenty of 
cooking space. 






COAL-ELECTRIC COMBINATION 


Uses either coal or electricity for 
fuel. Completely insulated, extra 
large oven with automatic control 
for any baking temperature. Forced 
warm air heating unit for winter 
comfort. Waterfront for heating 
water also available on this model. 


OIL-ELECTRIC COMBINATION 


Same features as above with oil 
instead of coal. 











Forced Warm Air for Room Heat. 
A turn of the selector dial to room 
heat starts a fan which delivers 
warm air into the room from the 


grill in the base .. . at floor level 
where you need the heat. 
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The McGee farm home is homelike and pleasing in style. 
the boxwood-bordered house. A large, open, grassy lawn stretches away on three sides. 


Native trees provide a frame for 


7 


Meet the Master Farmer’s Wife— 





Mrs. McGee gets double beauty from her bowl of gladioli when 
she sets it in front of one mirror facing another one opposite. 


wx 






? 


Mrs. Hugh McGee makes her husband’s favorite dessert, choco- 
late cream roll. It’s delicious and pretty enough for parties. 






MRS. W. HUGH MecGEE, Anderson County, S. C. 


ee HY that’s a new house, so it can’t be 
the McGee place. Their house is 
made-over’—Mr. Thomas W. Mor- 
gan and Miss Jane Ketchen of the South Caro- 
lina Extension Service, Associate Editor W. 
C. LaRue, and I were talking as we drove up 
to the charming, traditional-type home you see 
on this page. It was a remodeled house, skill- 
fully adapted from the old roof tree that had 
housed several generations. The “new” house 
is modern with central heating, but the Mc- 
Gees kept the fireplaces to retain the charm 
and cheer of the older house. 
A brick walk, Cape jasmine 
plants, flower gardens to the 
side and back, and a brick 
walk bordered with boxwood 
contribute to the traditional atmosphere. Prop- 
erly set trees and a large, unbroken grassy 
lawn add to the setting. Mrs. McGee is more 
than ordinarily interested in flowers as attested 
by her own statements: “One favorite flower 
for growing is the pansy. I find it lovely for 
borders in the spring (using just one color). 
I’ve learned that a properly prepared bed real- 
ly ‘pays off.’ I put plants out in October and 
cultivate when roots are set. I feed them about 
every six weeks with a complete fertilizer, and 
water when needed. After the plants are ma- 
tured and in full bloom in late spring, I pick 
part of the plant with the flower to keep the 
plant growing and blooming until middle or 
last of June. My favorite pansy is Pay Dirt, a 
beautiful yellow, sometimes splotched with 
brown. It is a real beauty when used with blue 
and yellow irises as a background. 


“Roses and more roses is my plan for my 
flower garden, which is just in the making at 
this time. I do find that they require a great 
deal of care, but the lovely buds and full- 
blown flowers are worth all the effort. It is 
wonderful to be able to cut a few for a visitor 
to our home or for a friend who is ill. To me, 
Peace is the most beautiful rose in the yard. 
The buds and the open blooms with a delicate 
touch of pink on the petal of yellow, make a 
beautiful arrangement when you use crystal, 
copper, or silver containers. Red roses with 
blue forget-me-nots are beautiful, too. The 


ingly 


By SALLIE HILL 





Handmade bricks from the old home were charm- 


used in this walk bordered by boxwood. 


floribunda with its lovely little bud lends itself 
to many arrangements. Nothing is more satis- 
fying than to know that I had a hand in help- 
ing them to grow.” 

The McGee home is well blessed with labor 
saving equipment. Here’s how the Master 
Farmer's wife felt about it: “We find our elec- 
tric mixer, churn, vacuum cleaner, hedge clip- 
pers, two refrigerators, home freezer, brooder, 
welding outfit, range, heating unit, air com- 
pressor, and fans save us many, many hours of 
labor.” “What do you plan next?” we queried. 
“Probably a new, modern electric range and a 
new breakfast room,” declared the homemaker. 

Despite the handicap of rebuilding an old 
house, Mrs. McGee and her husband’s moth- 
er planned excellent storage space. We were 
envious of a closet in the entrance hall which 
not only provides space for coats, but also 
boasts a mirror for “quick repairs.” These two 
enterprising women had re- 
finished tables and slip-cov- 
ered chairs to their credit. 

Living room, dining room, 
and pine-paneled den are cov- 
ered with wall to wall twist rugs. I was sur- 
prised to learn that the living room rug had 
been in use 10 years. “I do not cut out rugs 
around the hearth. Therefore, I can turn them 
around and they can also be adapted to other 
rooms!” sagely observed this homemaker. 


Mrs. McGee is enthusiastic about her home 
freezer. “I can pack three or four cartons at 
any time and put them right into our freezer 
when I couldn’t go to the community locker.” 

This homemaker admits that she is a recipe 
collector. You'll like her husband’s favorite 
dessert, chocolate cream roll, served cold. 


Chocolate Cream Roll 


Five eggs, Y2 cup sugar, 2 cup cocoa, 4 teaspoon 
salt, V2 teaspoon vanilla flavoring. 


Separate the eggs and beat yolks until lem- 
on-colored. Blend sugar, cocoa, and salt. Add 
to yolks. Beat whites until stiff and fold into 
mixture. Flavor with vanilla and pour into a 
very shallow pan lined with heavy waxed 
paper. Bake in moderate oven (325 degrees 
F.) for 25 minutes. Turn out on a damp cloth 
and form a loose roll. Cool, unroll, and spread 
with whipped cream. Then roll cake careful 
ly. Top with the following icing: 

Two tablespoons hot water, 1 teaspoon vinegar, |! 

teaspoon vanilla flavoring, 2 tablespoons melted 


butter, 3 tablespoons cocoa, powdered sugar to make 
right consistency to spread. 


Editor's Note. — Read Editor LaRue’s story 


about the McGees on page 18. 
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A child who ts cross 
and irritable due to 
occasional consti- 
pation needs only a gentle laxative 
like TRIENA to make him feel fine 
again. TRIENA’S so easy to give; 
children like its prune-juice flavor. 
It’s thorough, but doesn’t upset 
digestion. Made with senna. Use 
TRIENA for children under 12 and 
elderly people. Mothers everywhere 
give TRIENA with confidence. 
Trial size 35c, economy size 60c. 
TRY TRIENA TONIGHT. An AL- 
LIED quality product. 


Triena THE LAXATIVE 


CHILDREN DON'T FIGHT 


STIFF | 


USE HUNT'S | 


For stiff, aching muscles due to 
exposure or overwork, nothing 
beats HUNT’S LIGHTNING OIL 
LINIMENT. This old fashioned 
liniment makes pain go. Pat on 
Hunt's, feel better soon. 40c, 60c. 


DR. THACH- Over 200 drug 
ER’S Laxative and household 
Compound of products bear 
Senna andRhu- the ALLIED 
barb, formerly brand. Be satis- 
Dr. Thacher’s fied — buy AL- 
Worm Syrup. LIED for best 
Effective. 40c. quality. 


ALLIED DRUG PRODUCTS CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


\NSECT STINGS 


‘To millions of families the proven prescription | 
ingredients of Sayman Salve mean quick, 
| 
| 















soothing relief from the torture of bites and 


, eczema, 
worm and athlete's foot. wey Say enw 
(piles). Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Get 35c jar today, or send for 10c trial size to 
Sayman Co., St. Louis (3), Mo., Dept. pr-9 


“IT'S CAMPHORATED” 





AND SOAP 











| 
Read our advertising columns for | 
new offers by our advertisers. Then 
write for their catalogs. You'll save 
money by it. 

kit! You get: 1. Book 


FREE! for 
of 2000 names and 
hei “4 : & 
your baby jRSaanaaiaaaes 


grant New Mennen 
Baby Oil with Lanolin. 3. Sample of New Mennen 
Baby Powder. 4. Pictorial Baby Care Guide. 5. 
Shopping list of baby needs. 
(Offer expires Dec. 3. 
The Mennen Co., Dept PF-90 
Newark 4, N. J. 
Please send me a free baby bundle. 
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EFORE sowing legume, 

make sure that you are sowing it 
on land where some legume of the 
same group or family has been grow- 
ing well, or else buy a suitable in- 
oculating material and use it. Here 
are four groups of legumes that in- 
oculate for one another. That is to 
say, land on which any plant in 
Group A has been growing, is inocu- 
lated for growing any other plant in 
Group A—and so on: 


any 


Group A— Ladino clover, crimson 
clover, red clover, white clover, low hop 
clover, rabbit foot clover, Alsike. 

Group B—Alyce clover, cowpea, cro- 
talaria, lespedeza, kudzu, partridge pea, 
peanuts. 

Group C—Austrian pea, Canada field 
pea, garden pea, vetch. 


Group D-—Alfalfa, 


clover, sweet clover. 


black - medic, bur 


You will find directions for using 
commercial inoculation on the con- 
tainer. These directions should be 
followed carefully. Also here are 
some important tips to remember: 


1. Do not let bright sunshine fall on 
seed while inoculating or after. It’s 
much better to drill inoculated seed so 
sunshine will not strike seed. If you 
must sow broadcast, pick a cloudy day 
and cover seed as soon as sowed. 


2. Plant inoculated seed as soon as 
possible after treating. In a short time 
after treating, inoculation rapidly loses 
strength. 

3. Do not try to save inoculation ma- 
terial after the container has been 
opened. It soon becomes worthless and 
should not be used. 


A Tribute to Agricultural Colleges 


T was a fine tribute to our agricul- 
tural colleges which a friend of 
owrs made the other day when he 
said of North Carolina State College 
something that might also be said of 
Clemson College and VPI. Said he: 


“State College has shortened the 
snout of the sandhill rooter, broadened 
his back, and put a curl in his tail. State 
College has straightened the back and 
rounded the steak of beef cattle and in- 
creased the milk and butterfat of the 
dairy cattle. State College gave orders 
to the hen and she is laying 50 per cent 
more eggs per year. Furthermore, her 
engineers are everywhere with watchful 
eye. She has made good roads good 
and made bridges safe and she has had 


a big part in mechanizing this age.” 
One of the great needs of nearly 
every agricultural college now is that 
its agricultural alumni become as ac- 
tive and well organized as its en- 
gineering and textile alumni. Not un- 














til they do this will they be in posi- 
tion to keep the agricultural side of 
their college as fully “on its toes” and 
as well supported in all respects as 
the engineering side. 


D. M. Clements Dies 


HE Progressive Farmer deeply 
regrets to record the death of 
Dudley M. Clements, 61, for more 
than 30 years a recognized leader of 
vocational education in agriculture. 


For years he-was the outstanding 
leader of vo-ag education in the 
Southern States and in 1943 was 
named by The Progressive Farmer as 
“Man of the Year in Service to South- 
ern Agriculture.” 

Mr. Clements was born May 12, 








How Hit All Started 


T’S not often that we reprint in The Progressive Farmer anything 


from another magazine. 


The following item from Hugh MeNair 


Kahler, in the Highway Magazine, however, is such a superb rural classic 
and told in such quaint and perfect old-time dialect, we believe a million 
readers will enjoy it—and about 10,000 should paste it in their scrap- 


books. 


Youngfolks might memorize it for any appropriate occasion. 


The North Carolina mountaineers tell this fable: 


Once there was a king and he 
hired him a prophet to prophet him 
his weather. And one evening the 
king he aimed to go fishin’ and the 
likeliest fishing place was right clost 
to his best girl's house, so the king 


notioned to wear his best clothes. So 
he asked his prophet was hit liable to 
come on a rain be fore sundown. And 
the prophet says: “No, King, hit ain’t 
a-comin’ on—not even a sizzle sozzle.” 

So the king he put on his best 


1889, at Fort Deposit, Ala. He 
taught vocational agriculture in Ten- 
nessee from 1911 to 1919. In 1919 
he was appointed state supervisor of 
agricultural education for Tennessee 
and in 1923 was made director of 
vocational education for that state, a 
position he held until 1936 when he 
went to Washington for still larger 
South-wide and national service. 


Sixty Acres to 120 Cows 


OUNTY Agent G. R. Davis re- 

ports amazing results by farmers 
of Henrico County from Ladino clo- 
ver-orchardgrass pasture. Says he: 
“One of our dairy farmers, E. B. 
Orange, grazed 120 dairy cows on 
60 acres of Ladino clover-orchard- 
grass pasture last year and seeded 22 
more acres last fall. He has done a 
remarkable job with pastures and is 
getting a tremendous amount of graz- 
ing. He takes idle acres, prepares 
the ground well, uses lime and fertil- 
izer according to need, and has been 
very successful in getting good stands. 
Here are five important points he 
emphasizes: 


1. Select low, moist land, lime ac- 
cording to soil test, and apply 600 to 
800 pounds 2-12-12 per acre at seeding. 


2. Seed 2 pounds Ladino clover and 
8 to 10 pounds orchardgrass on well 
prepared seedbed. 


3. Start grazing easy (gradually) to 
prevent bloat. Feed hay first in the 
morning before turning cows on pasture. 


4. Clip pasture to remove weeds or if 
growth gets too high. Rotate cows on 
and off each field. “You’ve got to han- 
dle pasture right if it stays with you.” 


5. Have more pasture than you need 
in spring. If it turns dry, you're all 
right. If it rains, you can put surplus 
in silo. 


clothes and started towards the fish- 
ing place. And along come a farmer 
riding - a jackass, and the farmer he 
says: “King, if'n you ain’t aimin’ to 
get them clothes wetted, you'd best 
go back home, because hit’s a-comin’ 
on to rain a trash-mover and a gully- 
washer.” 

And the king he says: “I hired 
me a high-wage prophet to prophet 
me my weather, and he allows hit 
ain’t a-comin’ on—not even a sizzle 
sozzle.” 

So the king went ahead, and hit 
come on a trash-mover and a gully- 
washer, and the king’s clothes was 
wetted, and his best girl she seen 
him and laughed. And the king went 
home and throwed out his prophet, 
and he says: “Fotch me that there 
farmer,” and they fotched him. And 
the king he says: “Farmer, I throwed 
out my other prophet and I aim to 
hire you to prophet me my weather 
from this time onwards.” 

And the farmer says: “King, I 
ain’t no prophet. All I done _ this 
evenin’ was to look at my jackass, 
because if’n hit’s a-comin’ on to rain, 
his ears lops down, and the lower 
they lays, the harder hit’s a- comin’ 
on to rain, and this evenin’ they was 
a-layin’ and a-loppin’.” 

So the king he says: “Go home, 
farmer, I'll hire me the jackass.” 

And that’s how hit all started, and 
jackasses have been holding high 
political positions ever since. 
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How To Get and Use Good Pastures 


All over the Carolinas and Virginia farm- 
“What legumes and 


ers now are asking: 


grasses should I sow—and how should I 


fertilize? 


milk, beef, pork, or mutton?” Here are 


some timely answers to these questions. 


By LANE PALMER 


N. C. Experiment Station 


ee HY do you insist on Ladino 

W aver Aren't the other 

clovers just as good?” 

The highest yielding pastures pro- 
duced by the station have been La- 
dino pasture, says Dr. W. E. Colwell, 
head of agronomy department. One 
of the best was at the Plymouth 
Branch Station last year. Five cut- 
tings of Ladino clover and grasses 
yielded over 6,000 pounds dry mat- 
ter per acre. A mixture of white clo- 
ver and grasses grown under the same 
conditions yielded only 3,650 pounds. 

Dr. Colwell goes on to add that 
you have to feed a plant to make it 
produce that way. Unlimed soils 
need from 1 to 2 tons of limestone 
before seeding, and 700 to 1,000 
pounds 2-12-12 per acre at seeding. 


“What kind of returns can I ex- 
pect from grazing my Ladino clover 
pasture with beef animals?” 

Dr. D. W. Colvard, head of the ani- 
mal industry department, says Ladino 
clover pastures on the State College 


The Next Great Forward Step May Be Crop Insurance 


(Continued from page 19) 


have benefited thousands of farmers 
—but it has long been recognized 
that broader coverage is necessary. 
Private insurance companies offered 
all-risk crop insurance as long ago as 
1899 and two of the largest com- 
panies in the world sold it in 1920. 
But farming is so risky and farmers 
are so badly scattered that the com- 
panies all lost money and withdrew 
from the field. Congress established 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion in 1938 and it too lost money in 
getting started. In 1947, however, 
the program was reorganized on an 
experimental basis. ‘Let’s try it out 
in a limited number of counties, 
Congress said in effect. Since then, 
premium receipts have been greater 
than the amount paid out in losses.” 


“How many counties in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia have crop-insur- 
ance programs?” 


“In North Carolina, 17; in South 
Carolina, 10; in Virginia, 8. Cover- 
ages are provided on cotton, tobacco, 


and multiple crops, but no county ° 


offers more than one type of cover- 
age. Under the law we can grad- 


What returns may I expect in 


FORAGE CROPS—GRASS AND LEGUME VARIETIES 


Where and When They Grow 





farm last year pro- 
duced nutrients 
equivalent to 86 
bushels of corn per 
acre. For the last 
three years, improved 
pastures on the farm 
have produced an 
average of 250 
pounds beef per acre. 
“To winter beef on 
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pasture, it takes 
about 2% acres of La- 
dino clover - tall fes- 
cue pasture for each 
1,000 - pound cow,” 
Dr. Colvard says. 
“Also, for winter 
grazing, you'll have 
to let some growth 
accumulate during October and early 
November.” 


“Are the stems of clover and alfalfa 
as rich in food value as the leaves?” 


No, they’re not, Dr. Colvard says. 
But the stems are a lot more nutri- 


ually increase the number of county 
programs each year.” 


“How is the program operated— 
and how are policies sold?” 

“The program is administered by 
county PMA (Production and Mar- 
keting Administration) committees. 
Policies are sold to eligible farmers 
by agents appointed by these com- 
mittees.” 


“What coverage do the policies 
provide?” 


“Our cotton policies cover all un- 
avoidable losses from the time the 
crop is planted until it is picked. We 
insist that the farmer follow sound 
practices such as spraying against 
boll weevils, ete. But, generally 
speaking, we pay losses the farmer 
has due to hazards beyond his con- 
trol. On tobacco we cover the crop 
from the time plants are set out in 
the field till the leaf is placed on the 
warehouse floor. This, of course, in- 
cludes water damage from excessive 
rainfall such as eastern Carolina suf- 
fered this summer.” 


“How are your rates determined— 
and how much are they?” 


“Rates are based primarily on past 


tious than we once thought. Nutri- 
tionists have usually considered the 
lignin (tough woody stems) of forages 
to be indigestible. However, recent 
tests indicate that about 25 per cent 
of the lignin in Ladino clover is di- 
gestible. 


A Grazing Crop for Every Month—The Southern farmer has at least five good legumes and five 
grasses from which to choose in setting up his grazing pattern. This grazing calendar illustrates 
the fact that the best grazing is in the spring months of March, April, and May and in the fall 
months of September, October, and November. It also illustrates why Ladino clover and tall fes- 
cue are such a good combination for year-round grazing. For the three regions of North Carolina 
—Mountain, Piedmont, and Coastal Plain (C.P.) shown on the chart—one check mark means 
the crop is adapted to that region, while two check marks mean it is especially well adapted. 


All in all, Dr. Colvard concludes 
that pasture is the cheapest source 
of nutrients. He believes that North 
Carolina farmers may find it possible 
to graze their animals most of the 
time when farmers farther north must 
use the more expensive grain feeds, 





losses. For instance, we insure cotton 
in Cleveland County for $55 per acre 
for a premium of $2.10 per acre. 
Other counties have comparable rates 
—higher or lower depending on past 
losses. We insure tobacco in F Forsy th 
County, for example, for $225 per 


acre for a premium of $5.95 per acre. 
It is our purpose to protect the farm- 
er only against loss of money he has 
actually put into the crop. If the crop 
is destroyed long before harvesting, 
for instance, payments only cover the 
(Continued on page 110) 





(THE following table shows by 
counties the number of Caro- 
linas-Virginia farmers who took out 
insurance on their 1950 cotton and 
tobacco crops. In each case, the 
first figure shows the total number 
of farmers carrying such insurance 
in the county, while the second fig- 
ure (in parentheses) shows the per 
cent of growers carrying such in- 
surance. 





Tobacco Insurance 

Virginia: Appomattox, 569 (37); 
Dinwiddie, 688 (90); Halifax, 2,270 
(68); Lunenburg, 711 (78); Meck- 
lenburg, 1,770 (60); Pittsylvania, 
2,687 (56); Washington, 1,053 (34). 

North Carolina: Beaufort, 2,023 
(67); Caswell, 2,581 (71); Colum- 
bus, 1,653 (35); Duplin, 3,062 (60); 
Forsyth, 1,445 (64); Jones, 930 
(64); Pitt, 3,075 (43); Stokes, 2,761 





Progress of Crop Insurance in Carolinas and Virginia 


(59); Surry, 1,662 (43); Vance, 785 
(42); Wake, 1,692 (29); Wilson, 
2,389 (43). 

South Carolina: Horry, 1,436 
(24); Marion, 702 (26); Williams- 
burg, 1,816 (41). 


Cotton Insurance 

North Carolina: Cleveland, 4,250 
(77); Mecklenburg, 543 (30); Polk, 
431 (57); Rutherford, 1,363 (43). 

South Carolina: Anderson, 2,003 
(34); Chesterfield, 316 (13); Green- 
ville, 1,899 (73); Orangeburg, 346 
(6); Pickens, 778 (37); Spartanburg, 
1,169 (29). 


Multiple-Crop Insurance 
Virginia: Northumberland, 144 
(25). 
North Carolina: 
246 (23). 
South Carolina: Aiken, 651 (22). 


Perquimans, 
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a. 


, ] ‘HAT’S a question many farmers, even owgers, themsdves, 
often ask about a John Deere Tractor. 


J 

The answer is simple. The John Deere engine delivers no more 
horsepower than any four- or six-cylinder tractor engine having 
the same piston displacement and compression ratio. But, right 
there the comparison ends! 


Exclusive John Deere two-cylinder tractor design gets more of the 
engine’s power back to the drawbar, puts more of the total weight over 
the drive wheels to provide extra traction. A glance at the illustrations 
will show you why. 


Greater economy, greater dependability, and longer life are other 
direct advantages of this time-proved design. There are fewer mov- 
ing parts to wear in a John Deere. In addition, engine parts, trans- 
mission, and final-drive gears and shafts are larger and huskier, 
built to last longer. 


In their outstanding field performance which is the result of 
totally different design, as well as in the modern features which 
offer you the latest engineering advancements for faster, easier 
farming, John Deere Two-Cylinder Tractors are today’s leaders. 
Give your John Deere dealer the opportunity to prove it. 


EA 820d C’ TRACTORS 


DB LARGE-SIZE ROW-CROP FARMS 


John Deere get all its p wer 
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= Sweet-toasted fresh, because 
folks eat Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes fast as we make ’em! 
Get your bargain in goodness, 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


flog? 





“FRESH 


because you [ike ‘em so! 
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AXATIVE LAG is the feeling of dis- 
comfort that continues for hours 
until the ordinary, slow-acting laxa- 
tive brings relief. 
You can avoid Laxative Lag dis- 
tress with gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica. 
Inthe morning: Take gentle, speedy 
Sal Hepatica before breakfast. Get 
relief—usually within an hour! 


a. 
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Aatacid Laxative 





Kepairing tractors is tougher-when 
you suffer from LAXATIVE LAG/ 


In the evening: If you feel miserable 
because you need a laxative, take Sal 
Hepatica one half-hour before supper 
—enjoy relief before bedtime! 


Antacid Sal Hepatica sweetens a 
sour stomach. No wonder it’s a re- 
commended laxative by more than half 
the doctors interviewed in a national 
survey! 


' 
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A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 





“Handle Sweets Carefully” 


**B AIN'T no akin to Ingrid,” said 

M. E. Bergman as we chatted 
in Nottoway, Va., County Agent Paul 
B. Cassell’s office, “but I’m a sweet 
potato grower, and it’s a crop you've 
got to handle gently.” Here are his 
harvesting points: 

1. Pick sweet potatoes up and lay 
them in a basket or crate—don’t throw 
them across the rows in piles. 

2. Handle containers gently. 
Don’t jar them unduly. Be careful 
when you set down the basket or 
move it. 

3. Let potatoes stay where you put 
them. Don’t roll them over each 
other and pour from one container 
to another. They bruise at the least 
bumping against each other, and 
later rot. 

“I store my sweet potatoes in a 


building insulated with sawdust 
walls,” said Mr. Bergman. “I begin 
marketing in January and later. The 
market is usually best in April. The 
temperature is from 50 to 55 degrees. 
The house has a dirt floor with boards 
over it and straw on the boards.” 
Mr. Bergman makes from 150 to 
250 bushels per acre on about 5 acres 
each year and from 125 to 175 bush- 
els are good market potatoes. He 
sells in Richmond and other places 
according to markets and prices. Mr. 
Bergman uses the Porto Rican and 
Nancy Hall varieties. He beds 30 to 
40 bushels each year and grows 
enough plants for 10 acres, but sells 
what he doesn’t need. “One bushel 
of seed makes 3,000 to 6,000 plants,” 
said Mr. Bergman. “We usually set 
8,000 to 11,000 plants per acre.” 


The Next Great Step May Be Crop Insurance 


(Continued from page 108) 


amount of money actually spent by 
the farmer. As rates are based on 
county records, it is naturally to the 
interest of every insured farmer in a 
county to keep losses low, for that 
will mean a lower rate in the future. 
Some of our counties have had such 
low losses that their rates have been 
reduced as much as 30 per cent.” 

“How are premiums paid —and 
when are losses paid?” 

“Premiums are paid in cash or by 
notes payable after the crop is har- 
vested. Losses are paid shortly after 
claims are presented. Crop insurance 
adjusters assist policyholders in de- 
termining losses. Policies are on a 
continuous basis, but may be can- 
celed before each crop season by 
farmer or insurance corporation.” 

“You mentioned ‘multiple-crop in- 
surance’—what is it?” 

“This is a comparatively new form 
of insurance which covers all crops 
grown by a farmer. It encourages 
diversification and because coverage 
is broader, the rates are lower. This 
policy has had good acceptance in 
the counties where it has been tried.” 

“In counties where it is available, 
what proportion of farmers is buying 
crop insurance?” 

“That varies a lot by counties. In 


Coming 


HE big events this month and 
next are the state fairs. Be sure 
to see below the date of your state 
fair—and plan now to attend. Also, 
there is still time for many readers to 
see the three pageants listed below. 


I. Carolinas and Virginia— 

The Lost Colony, Manteo, N. C., 
closes Sept. 3. (Nightly except Mon- 
days) 

Unto These Hills, Cherokee, N. C., 
closes Sept. 4. (Wednesday through 
Sunday) 

Annual Meeting of N. C. FCX, Ra- 
leigh, Sept. 12. 

The Common Glory, Williamsburg, 
closes Sept 16. (Nightly except Mon- 
days) 

State Fairs: Atlantic Rural Exposi- 
tion, Richmond, Sept. 28-Oct. 7; N. C. 


Cleveland County, 77 per cent of 
eligible cotton farmers have insur- 
ance. Caswell County leads the state 
in tobacco insurance with 71 per 
cent. The average for cotton counties 
in North Carolina is 59 per cent, and 
for tobacco counties, 49. North Caro- 
lina has more policies in effect than 
any other state in the nation.” 


“How can a farmer learn whether . 


he can obtain crop insurance for the 
next crop season?” 

“He should visit his county PMA 
office. His county committeemen will 
be glad to give him full information.” 

In conclusion we asked Mr. Mann: 
“What is the long-range goal of the 
program—and how can farmers bene- 
fit from it?” His reply summarizes 
the hopes of all who believe that the 
next great step in Carolinas-Virginia 
farm progress is crop insurance: 

“Every effort is being made to pro- 
ceed on a sound and efficient business 
basis. The ultimate goal is to offer 
crop insurance to every good farmer 
in the nation. If and when that can 
be done, the terrific hazards of farm- 
ing will be sharply lessened. Not only 
farmers, but all Americans will bene- 
fit from the sounder economy that 
will result. Few catastrophes then 
can treat farmers so harshly as did the 
recent disaster at Samaria.” 


Events 


State Fair, Raleigh, Oct. 17-21; S. C. 
State Fair, Columbia, Oct. 17-21. 

Cherokee Indian Fair, Cherokee, 
N. C., Oct. 3-7. 

Annual Tobacco Festival, Richmond, 
Va., Oct. 9-14. 

Yam Festival, Tabor City, N. C., Oct. 
12-14. 
‘ N. C. State Grange, Lumberton, Oct. 
4, 


II. National— 


Eastern States Exposition, West 
Springfield, Mass., Sept., 17-23. 

Labor Day, Monday, Sept. 4. 

National Farm Electrification Confer- 
ence, St. Louis, Oct. 18-20. 

Art Week, Nov. 6-11. 

American Education Week, Nov. 6 


National Junior Vegetable Growers 
Association, New Orleans, La., Dec. 
10-14, 

New moon, Sept. 11; full, Sept. 25. 
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Winter Grazing 


‘i'M going to seed more permanent 

pasture this fall, but want to go 
easy on it till it gets started by using 
temporary fall and winter grazing 
crops. When should they be planted?” 


About Sept. 1, say agronomists at 
N. C. State College. If moisture con- 
ditions are favorable and the crop is 
well fertilized, grazing generally will 
begin in late October. Enough fall 
grazing alone can often be obtained 
to pay for all expenses of the crop, 
especially with dairy cows. A grazing 
crop of small grains and legumes, 
with a rather heavy seeding per acre 
to furnish a good sod, offers one of 
the cheapest sources of roughage. 
Feeding cured hays can be delayed 
until midminter and the milk flow 
increased. Maximum spring grazing 
begins about March 1. Here are two 
common winter grazing crops: 


1. Oats or mixture of oats and bar- 
ley. Sow about double the usual 
amount used for a grain crop. 


2. Use same mixture with 12 to 
15 pounds crimson clover per acre. 


How To Apply Lime 


“What is the best way to apply 
lime to alfalfa?” 


Mixing lime into the top 4 inches 
of soil is the best method. In a test 
we applied lime by 1) plowing down, 
2) topdressing, and 3) mixing in the 
top 4 inches of soil. No. 3, the mixed 
application, gave the highest yields. 
If the soil is low in lime, a topdress- 
ing after seeding will not save the 
young seedlings. W. W. Woodhouse. 


Sheep Thrive on Good Pasture 


“We have only a small farm with 
3 acres in pasture. Could we raise 
some sheep for extra cash, or would 
hogs or beef cattle be better?” 


A few sheep on your farm, rather 
than cattle or hogs, would serve your 
purpose best. Your 3 acres of pasture 
would care for 10 to 15 head of 
sheep, provided it is tame . pasture 
and has a good growth on it. Sheep 
will practically “make” on good pas- 
ture alone except in snowy winter 
periods. Keep in mind that sheep not 
only produce a crop of lambs, but if 
they are good ewes, they should 
shear 6 to 7 pounds of wool, which 
on the present market would return 
$3 to $3.50 per head. 

Robert S. Curtis, 
N. C. Department of Agriculture. 


New Egg Booster 


ULLETS receiving bactericidal 
(ultraviolet) radiation laid 8.6 per 
cent more eggs in a 273-day period 
test at Beltsville, Md., than pullets 
receiving no ultraviolet radiation. 
They also exceeded in egg produc- 
tion the pullets receiving radiation in 
the near ultraviolet (black light) and 
erythemal (middle ultraviolet) re- 
Slons. These two lots produced about 
€ same as pullets receiving no ul- 
traviolet radiation at all. 
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USE IT NOW ON PASTURES TO GET 


MORE MILK ... MORE BEEF 


PER ACRE! = SUR 
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Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate can step-up 
pasture yields... lengthen your grazing season! 


7 


@ It’s been proved over and over again... pas- 
tures that are properly fertilized will produce 
extra pounds of milk or beef per acre. What’s 
more, if you top-dress with Phillips 66 Ammo- 
nium Sulfate this fall, your pastures will be ready 
for grazing earlier in the spring. 

Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate delivers a 
guaranteed nitrogen content of 21%. Its uniform, 
free-flowing crystals insure easy application. 


Act now, and increase the profits from your 
dairy or beef cattle. You can get Phillips 66 
Ammonium Sulfate from your regular supplier. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION 


610-612 Royster Bldg., Norfolk 10, Virginia 





Guaranteed to contain not less than 
33.5% nitrogen, Phillips 66 Prilled 
Ammonium Nitrate is another great 
new product that will help increase 
your pasture yields, 
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setter Wheat. 


Oats. 


By R. P. MOORE 
Director in Charge, N. C. Crop 


Improvement Association 
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Remarkable progress has recently been 
made in breeding and adapting im- 
proved small grain varieties. . Here 
Mr. Moore tells how new wheat, oat, 
and barley varieties yield far more than 
common varieties—and seed are avail- 


Better 
hurry and get your supply quickly. 


able in limited quantities. . 


old and are weakened by diseases and other 
Some varieties live only a few years— 
others many. In the end, however, all varieties seem 
to meet the same fate. They must be replaced by 
varieties of more up-to-date breeding. Times change 
—so must varieties if progress is to be continued and 
we are to hold our own. New superior varieties must 
be developed and rapidly distributed to replace the 
old that hardly do so well now as when younger. 

The North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has met the present challenge for modern va- 
rieties by releasing and distributing Atlas 50 and 
66 wheat, Arlington oats, and Colonial barley. 


Cu varieties, just as human beings, become 


causes. 


Atlas Wheat Seed Available 
Atlas 50 and 66 wheat varieties were first re- 
leased to farmers on a commercial basis in 1947. 
In 1950, about 4,000 acres of each variety were har- 
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One of about 800 spree fields of Atlas wheat that were inspected and accepted for 
certification. Note absence of other crops or off-type plants. Field shown will yield 
at least 30 bushels per acre. In four 1949 official variety tests, Atlas 50 and 66 
yielded 30 to 32 bushels per acre compared to 12 for old established variety. 


vested for seed. Most of the fields were inspected 
for certification. The grain produced is enough to 
plant about 30 per cent of the wheat acreage of 
North 

Both varieties are stiff-strawed and similar in 
characteristics except that Atlas 66 carries very high 
resistance to present races of rust and moderate re- 
sistance to mildew; whereas Atlas 
50 is superior in resistance to mil- 
dew, but inferior to Atlas 66 in re- 
sistance to rust. The grain yields 
have been similar. Both are good. 

The disease resistance of these 
two varieties was largely respon- 
sible for yield increases of 10 to 25 
bushels per acre above older com- 
mercial varieties during the past 
two seasons. So impressive has 
been the superiority of these varieties that farmers 
have lost no time in arranging for seed after once 
seeing the varieties. The words “Atlas wheat” have 
now spread throughout the Piedmont and Coastal 
Plain sections of North Carolina and have gone even 
beyond the state boundaries. 


Carolina. 





Mr. Moore 





Complete Fertilizer Pays on Whe: 


ESTS at the Virginia Experiment Station have 
shown how good fertilization can boost the 
a 

yield, quality, and protein content of wheat,” says 
Dr. H. L. Dunton, acting head of the VPI agronomy 
department. Here are the results on five plots of 
wheat with similar conditions except fertilization: 

1. Check plots which received no fertilizer on the 
1948 crop or for a number of years past gave an average 
yield of only 7.5 bushels of wheat per acre. The wheat 

was of inferior quality, had many shriveled grains, and 
showed a protein content of 10. s per cent. 

2. Plot fertilized with phosphate alone yielded 14.4 
bushels. 

8. Plot fertilized with nitrogen and phosphate yielded 
15.3 bushels. 

4. Plot fertilized with potash alone yielded 10.1 
bushels. 

5. A plot which received a complete fertilizer (nitro- 
gen, phosphate, and potash) produced an average yield 





No Fertilizer 


———_ 7.5 Bu. 
Potash Alone —m——mmumees 10 Bu. 
Phosphote Alone eum: 14.4 Bu. 


Phos. and Nit. 15 Bu. 





Phos., Pot., Nit. 24.5 Bu. 














of 24.5 bushels per acre of good quality wheat with a 
protein content of 13.2 per cent. 

“In other words,” says Dr. Dunton, “the plot 
which got complete fertilizer produced 184 pounds 
protein per acre in wheat, compared to 49 pounds 
per acre for the check plot with no fertilizer. The 
vields of both plots demonstrated the need for a 
complete and balanced plant food.” 


The Arlington oat variety is newer than the Atlas 
wheat varieties. So popular has been the variety 
that the demand for seed is still much greater than 
the supply. Approximately 15,000 to 20,000 bushels 
ot seed were produced in 1950—most of which were 
inspected for certification. About three per cent of 
the oat acreage of North Carolina will be planted 
to this variety in 1950. 

The Arlington oat has a stiff straw, is somewhat 
taller, and is later than commonly grown varieties 
It carried good resistance for rust and has yielded 
from 15 to 25 per cent more grain than commonly 
grown varieties. 

Farmers who have seen the variety in test plots 
or in one or more of the 100 commercial fields have 
been impressed with it. It is truly a variety now in 
its prime. The variety was developed and released 
by USDA and is now grown in other states. 


Colonial Barley Fine Variety 


Colonial barley, likewise, has gained an important 
place in North Carolina. The variety—which has 
Sunrise as a parent—is similar to Sunrise except that 
Colonial has a shorter, stiffer straw, shows greatet 
resistance to rust and mildew, and now yields about 
5 to 10 per cent more grain. Colonial appears to b 
as susceptible to loose smut as Sunrise. It is for this 
reason that “hot water treated” foundation seed é 
supplied to growers of certified seed. Fields accept 
ed for the production of certified seed must have 
less than one smut head per 1,000 heads of barley. 
Many fields show no smut. 

The Colonial 1 and Colonial 2 varieties are similat 
in all respects except that the latter variety is a % 
lection of the former and shows resistance to a led 
browning that occurs under certain condition 
Enough Colonial 2 seed exists to seed about 10 pe 
cent of the barley acreage of North Carolina. Se 
ot Colonial 1 is much more plentiful. 

Seed of the new varieties are available in limited 
quantities to farmers who are willing to act promp 
ly in making arrangements with their seed deale 
or local grower. 

A preliminary list of growers is available at coum 
agent offices or from the North Carolina Crop 1 
provement Association office at North Carolina Stat 
College, Raleigh. 
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Verne Went 
Fishing! 


SPORTING goods dealer wrote 
to Dr. Poe recently: “Please send 
your fishing editor on a fishing trip 
« he may come back with some new 
life and new tales. I learned a long 
Lie ago to turn to The Progressive 
Farmer for new ideas and enthusi- 
am on fishing.” 
A look at my diary reminds me: 


was holding a fishing school for farm- 
as and agricultural leaders in Mari- 
om County, Ala. We examined one 
of the best looking farm ponds in the 
Tombigbee-Warrior Soil Conserva- 
tion District. The pond owner hadn't 





heen catching many fish—didn’t take 
time, and admitted, “I never did fish 
very much.” We caught a nice string 


bass and eight bluegills. 


One of our group had never 
aught a bass with casting rod and 
pug. Of course the “backlashes” 
wasted a lot of his time, but he 
caught onto the trick. Instead of 
moving along the edge (as I would 
have done), he kept casting from one 





sot. About the time I gave up, and 
he should have, a 1%-pound bass hit 
his plug with a splash. He reacted 
at once—forgot about the reel on his 
casting rod and jerked the short pole 
wer his head. Then the line slack- 
med for an instant! But the inex- 
perienced fisherman was equal to the 
«casion and took off into the woods 
a fast as he could run backwards. 
He didn’t stop until his bass was 20 
feet up on the grassy bank, and Bill 
was way up in the woods. 

The next day as we waited for the 
group to gather, I ventured to cast a 
popper-plug into likely-looking bass 
waters. To my surprise, I got my 
trike only a few feet from shore, 
after I had carefully jerked the pop- 
per in from a long cast. 


My next cast was long, but end- 
ed in a minor backlash. The plug 
foated gently as I unsnarled the line. 
Then the two short jerks to make it 
bob like a thing of life—and the sur- 
face of the pond broke upward with 
4 two-year-old bass for everyone to 
se. But he only knocked the popper 
out of the water. I let the artificial 
thing stand still until I thought the 
bass had time to turn around. But I 
was disappointed—no strike reward- 
¢d my halting retrieve of the lure. 

Sure, I went back with another 


At the time he wrote the letter, I | 


df fish for him in a few minutes—four | 
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Now is the time to prepare to get abundant 
yields of wheat or other small grains next summer. 

Plenty of well-balanced, complete fertilizer, ap- 
plied at fall seeding makes grain get up and grow! 
The stand is thickened. Strong root systems are 
developed which means less winter injury and 
less soil erosion. Plants are ready to produce 
bigger yields of better quality grain next summer. 

Complete fertilizer, applied in the fall, fol- 
lowed by nitrogen top-dressing in the spring, is 
helping many farmers to produce big profits from 
small grains. 

At seeding time this fall, give each acre 300 to 
600 pounds of complete fertilizer, such as 5-10-5, 
4-12-4, or a similar analysis recommended by 
your County Agent or Vocational Teacher. Then 





cast in the same place and I caught | 


“Mr. Bass,” because he didn’t miss it 
the next strike. It was a good time 
0 quit fishing and start lecturing! 


The following week I had 28 of 


our soil conservationists and a few 


added guests at Auburn, Ala., to || 


study pond management with expert 
H. $. Swingle and his aids. In 40 
minutes we caught 311 bluegills (in- 
cluding a few yearling bass) from one 
of the new experimental ponds. 
ts fishing! We ate ’em, too. 

(My diary also shows some other 

lus of fishing not so succesful.) 
Verne E. Davison. 
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If you seed small-grains or grain-legume mix- 
tures for fall and winter grazing, top-dress with 
AMERICAN Nitrate of Soda, or A-N-L* Nitrogen 
Fertilizer, at 100 to 200 pounds per acre, as soon 
as plants are up to stand. This produces an 
abundance of good grazing in the late fall and 
throughout the winter. You get “JUNE 
GRAZING IN JANUARY!” ; 
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top-dress very early next spring with AMERICAN 
Nitrate of Soda, or A-N-L* Nitrogen Fertilizer. 
Complete fertilizer and nitrogen top-dressing 
work in partnership to increase your yields and 
your profits. 





— ND 


When you need nitrogen for top-dressing any crop, 
buy one of these reliable dependable materials 
where you buy your complete fertilizer. 





100 LBS. NET WEIGHT 
FERTILIZER COMPOUND 
(AMMONIUM NITRATE LIMESTONE) 


1 
< WARK REG.U.S p 


« GUARANTEE, % j 
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and damp weather loss. 


some enthusiastic users said: 


liable’ TURNER Picker, or the TURNER Combine, 
See these outstand- 
ing machines at your TURNER dealer—or write us 


(eliminates all stacking costs). 


for full facts. 
Dept. PF 


ryt TTT * a 
URNER 
Manutacturing Co. 


i Many Said, 
“It saved our crop!”’ 


Here is your best protection, this season — the 
TURNER Shaker and Dropper—against labor costs 
Simply, this proved ma- 
chine hooks to your plowing tractor. You watch it 
pick up, shake clean the rankest vines and drop 
them, in windrows or piles—fluffy, untangled. You 
save a good, reliable 35% in stacking costs. And 
“Your Shaker and 
Dropper saved our crop!”” Let TURNER help you 
cut other harvesting costs, too—with the “old re- 
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Combining or Picking? 


The TURNER Picker (just above) is the 










(STATESVILLE. N. C. U. S. A.) 





Leader, for its rugged, balanced, all-weather 


performance. Or, when combining is feasi- 
ble. TURNER'S All-Metal Combine picks 
up and picks peanuts in one operation—a 
tremendous labor saver. If you need a Pick- 
er or a Combine or a Shaker and Dropper, 
your TURNER dealer will protect you 
through the season with both sales and 
service at less cost. 





® Peanut Handling Equipment 
% Two Horse Cultivators 
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“It’s not our hat!”’ 


The Southern Railway doesn’t pass the hat for 
your tax dollars. 


Other forms of commercial transportation 


use highways, airports and waterways that are” 


built and maintained with your tax dollars— 
and ours. 


But railroads are strictly on their own. 
Every penny they spend to build and maintain 
their own steel “highways” comes right out 
of the railroads’ pockets—not yours. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


We're glad we are not in the “hat-passing™ 
class. We prefer to stand on our own finan- 
cial feet in the old-fashioned American way. 
And we believe that if there were no hat- 
passers in the transportation business it would 
be better for you and for all America. 


Crmac? €. Rows 


President 














What’s New in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 12) 


14% million bales of U. S. cotton 
were used. Cotton trade leaders think 
we'll use that much again this year. 
If so, our carry-over on Aug. 1, 1951, 
would be only about 3 million bales— 
not large even in normal times. Ex- 
ports are likely to continue large if 
the war doesn’t spread to Europe. 

Will there be a control program? 
A number of farm leaders, among 
them Senator Thomas, chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee, answer 
“no.” But the new acreage allotment 
bill, passed by the House and now 
being considered by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, would seem to say 
“yes.” It provides that cotton quotas 
must be announced for 1951 and 
1952 if supplies exceed estimated 
domestic consumption and exports. 
(Supply, 17 million; estimated con- 
sumption and exports, 14% million 
bales.) Heretofore, quotas have not 
been announced unless the supply 
exceeds domestic consumption and 
exports plus 30 per cent. The 30 per 
cent carry-over has been eliminated 
for 1951 and 1952. But, of course, 
marketing controls cannot be placed 
on cotton at any time unless farmers 
vote for them. 

This new acreage allotment bill 
would also change your individual 
farm allotment. For 1951 and 1952, 
it would be based on your allotment 
the year before. The acres added to 
farm quotas to ease hardship cases 
this year would be included in farm 
allotment basis for 1951. Beginning 
in 1953, all farm allotments would 
be on the basis of the average acre- 
age planted to cotton on each farm 
in the preceding three years. The 
House approved bill gives growers 
with less than a five-acre allotment at 
least 5 acres as a minimum base. 


Cotton Problems Still 
VEN though threat of another 


war is giving cotton a breathing 
spell, it still has problems. 

At the Greenville (Miss.) Cotton 
Mechanization Conference, Harold 
Young, president of the National Cot- 
ton Council, said that if farmers are 
to make a success of mechanization, 
they must use machinery to grow 
other crops on the farm as well as 
cotton. He called on the farm equip- 
ment industry for machines that will 
do a number of jobs rather than just 
one special operation. 

Here are other interesting high 
lights of the Greenville meeting: 

1. Plant breeders will not have to 
develop a special type cottonstalk for 
the machine harvesting of cotton. 
Farm equipment manufacturers can 
adapt their pickers and strippers to 
the present cottonstalk if farmers will 
practice uniform spacing, planting on 
the level, and thorough weed control. 

2. Dr. Frank Welch, of Mississippi 
State College, believes that our prog- 
ress in using machines to grow cotton 
will depend a great deal on what 
farmers must pay for farm labor. He 
figures that if pickers can be had at 
$2 per hundred, it costs $9.63 more 
a bale to machine-pick than to hand- 
pick. But with hand picking at $2.75 
per hundred and up, there is a worth- 


while profit in picking with machines, 

3. Under favorable conditions, the 
4.430 mechanical cotton pickers and 
9,000 strippers, which are expected 
to be available, could harvest a 
many as 3,136,000 of the 19 million 
acres planted to cotton this year. 

4, Anhydrous ammonia is_ being 
widely used as a cotton fertilizer, 
Mississippi alone will probably apply 
the fertilizer to more than 1,500,000 
acres this season. Farmers in_ the 
Texas Blacklands are also using it 
A farmer needs about 50 acres of 
land under cultivation to justify own. 
ing the machinery needed to apply 
anhydrous ammonia. Last year, on 
large farms, it cost 10.2 cents a 
pound to use anhydrous ammonia, 
The purchase price alone of ammo- 
nium nitrate was 11.5 cents a pound. 
For custom application, the usual 
charge was $3 per acre, plus cost of 
fertilizer. At 100 pounds of anbhy. 
drous ammonia per acre, this figures 
11.8 cents per pound of nitrogen. 

At the 11th annual Cotton Re. 
search Congress, held in Dallas 
recently, Read Dunn, of the National 
Cotton Council, said the people of 
Western Europe are using only four- 
fifths as much cotton to the person 
as before the war. Europeans would 
like to buy more cotton from us, but 
do not have the dollars. More tourist 
travel and the increased purchase of 
critical materials by the United States 
—manganese, lead, tin—were suggest: 
ed by Mr. Dunn as a means of giving 
Europeans more dollars for the pur 
chase of cotton. 





Senator Allen J. Ellender, 
(Democrat, Louisiana), slated 
to be next chairman of Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee. 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma, 
present chairman, was defeat- 
ed for reelection in July. 


Headline News 


KLAHOMA, with 150,000 acres, 

and Texas, with 75,000 acres, 
are now the two leading states in the 
production of hairy vetch seed. 4 
record total of 751,000 acres of hairy, 
common, and Willamette vetches 
Austrian winter peas, and commol 
ryegrass are expected to be harvest 
this year. .. . The National Fertiliz 
Association, 616 Investment Building 
Washington, D. C., has issued an e 
larged and revised edition of “Hut 
ger Signs in Crops.” The book, which 
sells for $4.50, has 110 color plate 
which show how growing crops 100 
when they lack needed plant foods 
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Pastures in South Carolina 
(Continued from page 16) 


nitrogen topdressing for the tall fes- 
cue-Ladino combination appears to 
be essential for this combination to 
make profitable growth. 

While liberal use of complete fer- 
tilizers and nitrogen is essential for 
good pastures in South Carolina, it is 
also essential and basic that pastures 
receive plenty of limestone or basic 
slag, or both. Basic slag is especially 
profitable on many pastures because 


of minor elements carried in the 
material. 
“What are the best seeding 


rates for different soils?” 


For easy use, we are classing seed- 
ing rates into the following four 
groups: 

1. Winter permanent pastures: Tall 
fescue and Ladino (or Giant white) 
are recommended for winter perma- 
nent pasture. Seed in early fall as 
soon as there is enough soil moisture 
to assure germination and growth. 
Seed on a firm seedbed at rate of 20 
pounds tall fescue and 1 to 2 pounds 
Ladino per acre, following with a 
cultipacker. Tall fescue and Ladino 
make best growth on fertile soils, par- 
ticularly fertile bottom land. 

2. Winter annual grazing crops: 
Many of our successful farmers find 
it pays to use a winter grazing mix- 
ture of small grain, rvegrass, and 
crimson clover. This is seeded at 
rate of 3 to 6 bushels small grain 
(chiefly oats), 30 pounds ryegrass, 
and 20 pounds crimson clover per 
acre. Some successful farmers use 
even heavier seeding rates. 

3. Summer annual grazing crops: 
Fast-growing, green grazing is de- 


sirable for beef cattle and essential | 


for dairy cattle. Sweet Sudan and 
pearl millet (40 pounds per acre) are 
our best summer grazing crops and 
used to supplement the grazing when 
permanent pastures suffer from lack 
of moisture. 

4. Summer permanent pastures: 
Bermuda grass and annual lespedeza 
are recommended for most of our 
lighter soils and uplands. Scatter Ber- 
muda roots and cuttings, disk into 
seedbed, broadcast 25 to 35 pounds 
anual lespedeza. Dallis grass, Ber- 
muda grass, annual lespedeza, and 
white or Ladino clover are suggested 
for fertile uplands and medium bot- 
tom lands. Disk in Bermuda cuttings, 
then seed 10 pounds Dallis, 15 
pounds lespedeza, and 2 pounds 
white or Ladino clover per acre. On 
moist to wet lowlands, seed 15 
pounds Dallis, 15 pounds lespedeza, 
and 2 pounds Ladino clover per acre. 
February and March appear to be 
the best months for seeding summer 
Permanent pastures. Best results are 
obtained by using a cultipacker fol- 
lowing seeding. 


“What are the most important 
Points in pasture management?” 

Here are 10 essentials of good pas- 
lure management: 
, l. Select a “pasture-type” soil, use 
Mestone and basic slag as indicated by 
“ tests, fertilize liberally, use plenty of 
good seed, plant on a firm seedbed, fol- 

with a cultipacker. 


(Continued on page 122) 
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This tag, when machine sewed, with original stitching in the top of the 
bag, is evidence that this seed is the product of inspected fields of 
Ladino Clover. 

The records covering the handling of this seed from the grower and 
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IDEAL FOR HANDLING 
MAIZE, BEANS, COT- 
TON SEED AND NUTS. 
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HARVEST-HANDLER 
available with or without DOLLY 


Sure the Harvest-Handler is a real per- 
former filing cribs and bins. But its small 
size, light weight and extreme maneuver- 
ability also pay off removing grain, ear 
corn and other materials from storage. 
Thanks to its aluminum-alloy construc- 
tion and light weight the Harvest-Han- 
dler is easily positioned by one man. 

Model B is available in 16’ and 20’ 
lengths, weighs only 79 Ibs. with power 
unit removed. Greater-capacity Model 
C comes in standard 16’ length, weighs 
93 Ibs. without power unit. For greater 
stretch, 4’ extension section is optional 
with Model C. Both models are ideal 
as auxiliaries to larger units. 
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See both Model B and C at your 
neorest HARVEST-HANDLER dealer, 
or write for literature and prices, 
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A Fine Platform for Progress 


HE 1950 North Carolina Farm- 
ers and Farm Women’s Conven- 
tion certainly gave North Carolina 
farm folks a superb platform of prog- 
ress for the coming year. Especially 
notable were the number of new 
ideas and new points of emphasis in 
the resolutions adopted. 
As for our basic North Carolina 
farm needs, they could hardly be 
better summarized than in the dec- 


cies were also asked to work together 
better at the county levels to plan 
and promote programs of agricul- 
tural progress in the county. High 
on the list of new recommendations 
was another big subject on which we 
lay especial emphasis this month— 
crop insurance. We quote: 

“The experimental all-risk Federal 
Crop Insurance Program should be ex- 
panded to include additional counties as 





Advertised products sometimes cost a little more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trademark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and often more economical. 









STEEL PEANUT 
PICKERS 


Bring you many special advantages: welded 
steel construction, sealed roller and ball bearings, 
rubber rocker bearings, dust collector fan, large 
slow-moving cylinder with spring steel fingers, 
safety feeder and feeding cylinder, pneumatic 
cleaner, etc. Machine removes 97 to 100% of 
nuts. Capacity averages | to 12 tons per hour. 
Users say it’s the finest picker made. Ask for 
Catalog 78. If you need a steel grain thresher 
ask for Frick Catalog 76. 


Branches at: Richmond, Va.; Charleston, W. Va.; 
Goldsboro and Salisbury, N. C.; and Columbia, S$. 
C.; Knoxville, Tenn. 





Frick ©, 
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Welded Steel Construction is Onty One of 
Memy Lupene 





rapidly as the present experiments prove 
sound and practicable. Every effort 
should be put forth to make the pro- 
gram more attractive in order to get 
larger participation.” 

Other resolutions endorsed cooper- 
ative marketing; more research on 
plant and animal hybrids; more tele- 
phones; home and highway beautifi- 
cation; stricter punishment of drunk- 
en and reckless drivers. 

No matter whether you live in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, or 
Virginia, you will find here some 
ideas that would better your com- 
munity, county, or state. 


laration for 1) higher yields and bet- 
ter quality of crops, 2) more live- 
stock, dairying, and poultry, and 3) 
more and better pastures everywhere. 

We also like the insistent demand 
for better marketing facilities. All 
agencies were asked to “improve the 
facilities of grading, marketing, and 
processing all crops, livestock, and 
poultry that go from farms to con- 
sumers.” 

Every farmer was also asked to 1) 
join some farm organization and 2) 
actively participate in its work. All 
agricultural organizations and agen- 





Pasture Reminders for September 
By Dr. W. W. Woodhouse, Jr. 


EPTEMBER is pasture-seeding 
time in most of this area, giving us 
several things to think about: 


(a) Are you seeding enough pasture 
to take .care of your animals? You 3 
should have at least 1, preferably 2 Clearing wet area will mean 
acres of Ladino pasture for each ani- geod pasture on what other- 
mal unit. If you don’t have it, now is Wise would be useless land. 
the time to get it started. 





(b) Do’s and don’t’s when planting 
new seedings— 

Work lime into the soil. 

Prepare a shallow, firm, well pulver- 
ized seedbed. 

Buy good seed, certified if you can oe . 
zet it. SORE. BOTA Se Se rl Le 

Be liberal with fertilizer. —— wits 

Don’t forget inoculation. 

Don’t cover seed over % inch deep. 

Get it in on time; early seeding pays. 

Don’t graze too soon or too much. 

2. The need for winter pasture isn’t 
too far away. The big thing to remem- 
ber is that none of our forage plants 
actually grows all winter long. If you 
hope to graze all winter, plan on going 
into periods of freezing weather with 
some accumulated growth. 






. rds. 


Cutting stubble — first step 
toward shallow, firm seedbed. 





A uniform job of spreading 
lime. This is also a good way 


(a) A small grain and crimson clover to apply pasture fertilizer. 


mixture, seeded early will put on a lot 
of fall and early winter growth. This is 
our quickest way to get some good winter graz- 
ing. Sow early, fertilize well, and topdress 
once or twice during the winter. 

(b) The tall fescue and Ladino clover mix- 
ture is beginning to look like our cheapest and 
most convenient source of winter grazing. Let 
growth accumulate from late August to No- 
vember and you can get a lot of cheap Decem- 
ber, January, and February grazing. 


3. Fall topdressing with phosphate and 
potash is a good practice on weak sods. This 
makes for a stronger growth next spring. 





4. September is army worm time. Keep 
a lookout for this pest. Directions for its con- 
trol appeared in the June Progressive Farmer. 


An efficient seeder. It 
seeds, covers, and firms 
all at one time. It has 
separate hoppers for 
grass and clover seed. 


5. Cut weeds and sprouts now to weaken 
them before they go into winter. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


permanent and supplementary winter 
pasture when seeded with orchard- 
grass or other grasses and properly 
fertilized and limed. 

All over the South there is a need 
for a much greater acreage of high 
quality hay. Too much of our hay is 
of poor quality and low feeding 
value. Proper fertilization and lim- 
ing, barn hay driers, grass silage, 
proper cutting, curing, and storage, 
and modern haying machinery can 
now give us more and better hay. 

Alfalfa isthe most valuable and 
profitable hay crop. With proper 
management, alfalfa will grow suc- 
cessfully on well drained land prac- 
tically anywhere in the South. Its 
resistance to drouth makes it doubly 
valuable as a dependable hay crop. 
Also, seeding some grasses with al- 
falfa provides an excellent combina- 
tion crop when needed for pasture in 
dry seasons. 

Adapted, disease - resistant strains 
of red clover now make this crop 
much more useful, especially in ro- 
tations. And lespedeza, because of 
its wide adaptation and relatively 
low seeding cost, will continue to be 
popular. Improved strains of grasses 
also play an important part in good 


(Continued from page 8) 


feature of interest to you. O. V. 
Wells, USDA economics chief, told 








Virginia farmers at VPI in substance, 
“The farm price outlook is bright 
enough to encourage an all-out effort 
for maximum production on every 
farm,” and we agree. 


Let’s take a look at farm prices 
on July 15, 1950, for example, as 
compared with a 1909-14 parity price 
ot 100 per cent. The United States 
average jumped from 247 per cent of 
parity June 15 to 263 on July 15. In 
North Carolina, July 15 prices as 
compared with a 1909-14 parity of 
100 were as follows: 


All farm products........251 per cent 
Cotton, cotton seed......263 per cent 
Grains....... secesescrerscoreeeROl DOr Cont 
Meat animals................ 402 per cent 
Poultry ..217 per cent 
Dairy products. 220 per cent 
Miscellaneous ..223 per cent 


Let’s note especially that meat ani- 
mals July 15 were 402 per cent of 
the 1909-14 parity of 100—and hurry 
up pastures to provide more, meat 
and milk in 1951. For maximum 
profits, however, there is especial 
need for better systems of marketing 
~especially for livestock. The farm- 
ets in your county may need to do 
just what the farmers of Sumter 
County, Ga., did as reported on page 
60A. And in our Youngfolks Depart- 
ment, be sure to read about the fine 
work the youngsters are doing with 
livestock projects. 





Next month’s cover, brilliant 
with the bright colors of late Octo- 
her, will be entitled “Happy Hunting 
Days Are Just Ahead.” An especially 
notable feature will be “The Long 
Range Outlook for Carolinas-Virginia 
Farmers” by one of their greatest and 









George Washington Urged Grassland Farming 


hay mixtures along with legumes, es- 
pecially in longer rotations where the 
crop is to be mowed or pastured for 
several years after seeding. (For de- 
tailed information on the establish- 
ment, improvement, and maintenance 
of good pastures, Ladino clover, al- 
falfa, etc., consult your county agent 
or agronomy department of your 
state college.) 

One money making opportunity 
for thoroughly capable and careful 
farmers is the production of more 
good legume and grass seed for pas- 
ture, hay, winter grazing, and cover 
crops to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mand for such seed. Improved and 
disease-resistant varieties of red and 
other clovers, also orchardgrass, Alta 
fescue, timothy, redtop, ryegrass, 
vetch, lespedeza, crimson clover, and 
other seed can all be grown success- 
fully in various sections of the South, 
thus providing an additional and 
profitable enterprise on many farms. 


Moreover, there is a vital need for 
the South’s experiment stations to 
conduct more grass and legume 
breeding experiments in order to de- 
velop as quickly as possible still more 
new or improved strains of pasture 
and hay plants. 


The Editor’s Talk With Subseribers 


most beloved leaders, Dr. I. O. 
Schaub. Fred Johnson will discuss 
“Better Methods of Picking and Gin- 
ning Cotton.” A story, “Miss Bangs 
Bucks the Sheriff” will not only be 
pleasing fiction, but will shed light 
en some problems of juvenile delin- 
quency—and fathers too busy to 
share recreation with their sons. Mr. 
LaRue will write on the E. R. Taylor 
Master Farm Family of Greenville 
County, S. C. Following up our re- 
cent articles on VPI, Clemson, and 
N. C. State, we shall print one of the 
last articles Dr. Tom Hutcheson ever 
wrote for us—“How Agricultural Col- 
leges Serve Students.” 

Do you read our “Movies To See” 
each month? “Stars in My Crown” 
we rate the finest of the year. Others 
especially good recently have been 
“Cheaper by the Dozen,” “Father of 
the Bride,” and “Annie Get Your 
Gun.” 


Folks are still talking about last 
month’s cover and lead article on 
FFA activities. We hope it will lead 
many a farmer to enroll his boy in 
vo-ag courses this month. Before you 
throw away or give away last month’s 
issue, please make sure you have read 
“$40,000 Worth of Happiness.” Mr. 
Hedrick’s “Let’s Get the Top Dollar 
This Year,” and “How To Grow 
Alfalfa.” 


And just to get in one more 
boost for pastures, we urge every 
subscriber to write his agricultural 
college for its newest pasture bul- 
letins. Especially do we urge every 
North Carolina farmer to write the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ra- 
leigh, for its remarkably attractive 
and effective new special pasture 
edition of “Research and Farming.” 
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@ LEAST EXPENSIVE METHOD 
® ONLY ONE MATERIAL TO USE 


© NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT NEEDED 
© SUPPLIES ABUNDANT NITROGEN © 


© PRODUCES STRONGER, 


HEALTHIER PLANTS 


* TRANSPLANTS GROW OFF 


RAPIDLY 


® NON-POISONOUS AND EASY 


TO USE 


saree sit 40 


Bs Se ast 


Kill Weeds Easily 
in Tobacco Plant Beds 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


KTROGEN-20.67 


ACNE INGREDIENT Calcium Cyamamide 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition 


eb RNS 


READ ATTACHED 
eakteT BEFORE USING 


SEF MARCDIENTS 


RCAN CYANAMID COMPANY-WEW YORK NY 





Only AERO Cyanamiit, Granular can offer 


all these advantages 


Write for free, fully illustrated booklet. 


AMERICAN 


COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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to come, saying 


Just as Joshua commanded the twelve men of Israel to build 
with perfect stones a monument to commemorate the passing 
over Jordan— 
So, as our loved ones pass from our immediate presence over 
Jordan, should we select the most perfect, the most beautiful 
and the most lasting stone for the monuments we erect to com- 
memorate their beautiful virtues and accomplishments. 


SPECIFY 


WINNSBORO BLUE GRANITE 








“That this may be a sign among you, that 
when your children ask their fathers in time 


What Mean Ye By These Stones? 


Then ye shall answer them, these stones 
shall be for a memorial unto the children 
of Israel forever.” Joshua 4:6-7. 


“The Silk of the Trade” 


Its flawless beauty, stalwart strength, and great durability, combined with its adaptability 
to design make it the ideal monumental stone. Like other high quality materials there are 
many inferior substitutes that resemble this granite on first appearance, but do not possess 


its durable qualities and lasting beauty. 


Write for FREE descriptive literature. 


Winnsboro Granite Corp., Rion, S. C. 
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The South’s Largest Seed House 


SEED 
GATALOG — 


Full descriptions and pictures of 
the best farm and garden seeds, 
bulbs and plants for fall and win- 
ter, in the new colorful WOOD’S 
FALL SEED CATALOG. Write for 
yours today. 


ROARS 


SERS 


Address Dep’t P i 





! TW.WOOD & SONS 


RicHMOnN oD, 


virRcit 
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Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 





FREED FROM 
CRAMPING LAXATIVES 


“Thanks from the bottom of my 
heart for what ALL-BRAN has done 
for me. No more medicines or consti- 
pation cramps since I 
started eating ALL- 
BRAN every day!” 
Israel Baum, 3601 W. 
Roosevelt Road, Chi- 
cago 24, Ill. Just one 
of many unsolicited 
letters from ALL- 
BRAN users. If you 
suffer from constipa- 
tion due to lack of dietary bulk, try 
this: eat an ounce of crispy Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN daily, drink plenty of 
water! If not completely satisfied after 
10 days, return empty box to 
Kellogg’s, Battle Creek, Mich. Get 
DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK! 











MAN WITH CAR 





WANTED | 








No Time Like 
Now to Get In 
McNess Business 
It’s no trick to make 
good money when you 
use your car as a McNess “Store 
on Wheels.” Farmers buy everything Tl Y 
they can from McNess Men because BUA. ails 
McNess Products are tops in quality, 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- Cc A R 
mess-getting prizes and premiums; also . 
money-saving deals to customers make to Ra ise 
eelling McNess daily necessities a snap. 
We Supply Capital— Start Now! 
There's no better work anywhere. Pays 
well, permanent, need no experience to 
start, and we supply capital to help you 
Gt tered quick. You begin making money first day. 

rite at once for McNess Dealer k. It's FREE. 
Tells all — no obligation. 


) 
THE McNESS CO. 974 Adams St.,Freeport, lil. 






Your 


PAY 














Information Service 


Many of our readers write us for informa- 
tion on various subjects. We welcome these 
letters and are glad to give the information 
requested if it is available, or to refer our 
readers to sources from which the informa- 
tion may be obtained. Address inquiries to 
Service Department, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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THIEVES! 


Worms rob chick- 
ens of growth and 
eggs —rob you of 
profit. 













A systematic 
BARKER 
Worming Pro- 
gram for young 
stock now means 
healthier, stronger 
birds later on. 


\ Whether you 
worm individ- 
ually or pre- 
fer flock treatment, 
remember that the 
very best costs no 
more. Ask your 
a dealer about these 
Nicotine - Pheno- 
vo Sutin’ thiazine products. 


BARKER’S POULTRY LARGE 
ROUNDWORM AND CECAL WORM 
POWDER or TABLETS 
BARKER, MOORE & MEIN CO. 








Philadelphia, Pa. 








Fluecured Tobacco 
Prices Stabilized 


ee HROUGH the Fluecured To- 

bacco Cooperative Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation’s operations, every 
producer of fluecured tobacco is able 
to get at least 90 per cent of parity 
for every pound of tobacco sold at 
auction,” said Carl T. Hicks, presi- 
dent of the corporation. “This pro- 
tection has proved vital to the suc- 
cess of thousands of growers through- 
out the belt and it’s worth millions of 
dollars to farmers.” At a stockhold- 
exs meeting of some 200 to 300 
stockholders representing 373,000 
members in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Vir- 
ginia, in Raleigh June 30, Mr. Hicks 
stressed these five important points: 


1. The stabilization operation is only 
one part of our tobacco program and we 
need to work with growers of other 
commodities to try to solve problems of 
our over-all farm program and to main- 
tain public support. 


2. The purpose of the corporation’s 
loan program is to stabilize prices of 
fluecured tobacco. Every member 
should become fully acquainted with 


the principles of the program, 

8. Four years successfully 
handling 507 million pounds 
involving $189 million in loans 
is a good measure of the scope 
handled at less than 19 cents 
per 100 pounds, a remarkable 
achievement in effective operation. 

4. Growers must give the U. S. in- 
spectors all possible help to get the to. 
bacco properly graded. The inspection 
and grading work means more money 
to the grower. 


5. Make full use of identification 
cards to aid warehouses in keeping full, 
accurate records. 

A report made by L. T. Weeks, 
general manager, showed that in four 
years’ operation — 1946-1949 — the 
corporation had bought 507 million 
pounds, sold 427 million pounds, and 
now has on hand only 80 million 
pounds fluecured tobacco. 

Dr. R. F. Poole, president of Clem- 
son College, advised the group to 
“think, plan, and use the wisdom re- 
sulting to do.” He said, “Growing 
tobacco is an art and our growers 
are becoming masters of the art of 
growing tobacco.” He praised the 
progressiveness of growers in using 
the better methods the experiment 
stations have evolved to meet the 
competition of insects, disease, and 
other hazards. 


Destroy Stalks of Cotton, Tobacco 


ee HY run a fall and winter re- 

sort or boarding house for to- 
bacco worms and cotton boll weevils 
—at your own expense?” 

Well, that’s what you do when you 
fail to cut or disk in tobacco and cot- 
tonstalks right after harvesting. 

N. C. State College Entomologist 
George D. Jones says: “Because of 
the large number of boll weevils and 
other insects this year, it is important 
to do all we can to prevent a heavy 
carry-over of these insects into the 
1951 crop year. Farmers should de- 
stroy both tobacco and cottonstalks 
as soon as these crops are harvested. 
This is important because when these 
stalks are left standing, they harbor 
insect hordes that multiply and re- 


Free Building Plans for You 


EPTEMBER is a good time to 

start work on any needed build- 
ings on the farm—and to do needed 
painting. Ask your agricultural col- 
lege for any of the plans listed below 
—or others you need. 


I. For Virginia Readers— 
B-4.60—Dairy cattle feeding barn—pole- 
type 
Cire. 485—Tobacco press 
7023-N—Three-bedroom, one-story, 
masonry block farmhouse 
Address orders to Paul W. Stone- 
burner, Assistant Extension Agricultural 
Engineer, VPI, Blacksburg, Va. Read- 
ers outside Virginia can get plan B-4.60 
by sending 30 cents; Circ. 485 for 15 
cents; and 7023-N for $1.05. 
II. For North Carolina Readers— 
M-400—Milkhouse plan (20 head 
and up) 
5069—Fireplace design 
271—A-type sweet potato storage 
(80-bushel—200-bushel). 


turn to prey on next year’s crops.” 
Dr. C. H. Arndt, Clemson Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, also ad 
vises disking in cottonstalks to con- 
trol the Ascochyta disease of cotton, 
a disease that has killed numerous 
young plants in local areas during 
the last three years. This disease is 
more destructive when cotton fo: 
lows cotton and the old stalks are left 
standing until planting time. 
Here are two important steps: 
1. Cut in tobacco stalks as soon 3 
crop is harvested and seed a winter 
cover crop—wheat, barley, oats, or 4 
combination. 
2. Cut in cottonstalks after pick 
ing and seed a winter cover—prefer 
ably a legume. 


S1C—A-type hog house 
5559—Feeding barn (20 head) 
Address orders to H. M. Ellis, 1 
Charge Agricultural Engineering, State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 
Ill. For South Carolina Readers— 
Circ. 315—Homemade study lamp 
300—Electric ear corn elevator 
5148-C—Machinery shed 
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7015—Five-room farmhouse, frame c0* 
struction (7027 is for masonry 
construction) 


1701-C—Septic tank 
5575-C—Hog farrowing house 

Address orders to G. H. Stewath 
Leader, Agricultural Engineering Wot 
Clemson College, S. C. 

The Progressive Farmer also b# 
home building plans offered at nou 
inal cost to readers. Also look in 
advertising columns for v aluable 
building plans offered each month by 
our guaranteed advertisers. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


you cannot get what you want, place 
an order with your dealer. But buy 


Cc ‘e > e ° 

u0 ce wisely—don’t take just anything that 
2»Markabie ‘ 
ation runs. Do buy up some extra parts 
U. S. in. § like pulleys, belts, spark plugs, and 
et the to. § the like, when a small item can cause 
inspection § riots delay. 
re money 

Soybeans—Sell the early beans as 

ntification J quickly as possible. Cash _ prices 


eping full, § should hold up well until the bulk 
of the crop in Iowa and Illinois be- 
gins to move. The price break dur- 
ing harvest will be severe because of 
the boxcar shortage and lack of eleva- 
tor storage space. After harvest, prices 
will improve rapidly if the war pic- 
ture does not improve. 


. Weeks, 
at in four 
949 — the 
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0 million 


Cotton prices are strongly support- 
ed. The big cut in 1950 production 
is not enough to cover domestic 
needs plus war demands. Export de- 
mands will continue very heavy as 
lng as shipping is available. So any 
way you look at it, cotton is in a good 
got. Prices may come down some 
during harvest, but farmers will prob- 
tbly be well paid to put their crop 
into the loan and wait for expected 
price rises after the crop is in. 
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Hurry on Hogs 


Top out hogs as rapidly as they 
rach 200 to 220 pounds top market 
quality. Prices appear to have passed 
their peak for the present, but should 
bold strong at least until the middle 
at September. Prices in November 
ad December will be lower, but 
higher than seemed possible a month 
40. Any sows and stags that are to 
sold should be moved as promptly 
s they can be shaped up. Plan to 
beed at least as many sows as usual 
for early litters next year. Hogs will 
continue profitable. 
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Stock cows and heifers that many 
operators have been waiting to buy 
can probably be bought at the great- 
tt advantage during the next 60 


r steps: 

$ as soon a 
-d a winter 
r, Oats, ora 
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War Preparations and Your Farm 


days. Beef cows are a long-term in- 
vestment. Stocker and feeder steers 
give a quicker turn-over. The de- 
mand for young cows, heifers, and 
thin calves has already picked up in 
some areas. The drop in percentage 
of female animals going through auc- 
tion rings is noticeable. 


Cattle fat enough for market 
should come in during the next 30 
days. Expected heavy runs of range 
cattle normally cause price declines 
in September and October. 


Try for Early Eggs 

Egg prices will move up and should 
hold at profitable levels most of next 
winter. Move pullets into laying 
houses and bring them into full pro- 
duction. The big profits in pullets 
raised this year will depend on num- 
ber of eggs you can get from them 
from now until Christmas. 


Milk prices will be at their highest 
level from now until January. Do you 
have cows and heifers coming fresh 
at this time? If not, your dairy man- 
agement probably needs improve- 
ment. At least half of the cows should 
freshen in early fall for most profits. 


Ewes should be flushed and bred 
for early lambs. Take advantage of 
the South’s mild climate and all-year 
pasture to get lambs grown out and 
on the market ahead of most range 
and farm lambs. Buy ewes to ex- 
pand your flock if you should have 
more sheep on your farm. Wool is a 
critically short war essential. 


Sell timber while labor is avail- 
able for logging and the building 
boom is holding up the price of lum- 
ber. Do not sell young trees not ready 
to cut, but get mature and damaged 
timber sold. It is especially important 
to clean out low grade trees. This 
gives more room for good trees and 
helps them grow into value quicker. 
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Cotton Is a Lovely Thing 
By Sarah Allen Tucker 


on fields 


Who only dream of higher yields 
From sunshine, toil, and rain. 


Oh, have you seen the strong plant lift 


As though to beg of Heaven a gift 
In white or crimson cup? 


And have you seen the snowy white 


eaders— Of bolls where seed are hid; 
y lamp And lifted them so fluffy light? 
ator Yes once, you say, you did. 
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Then did you feel this thought I bring 
For all bright harvest days— 

That cotton is a lovely thing 
Whether or not it pays? 








Carolinas-Virginia Edition 


For Control of Weed Seed 
And Soil Insects 


Growers of tobacco and truck crops report excel- 
lent results from the use of Dowfume MC-2—the 
new Dow soil fumigant containing Methyl Bro- 


mide. Here’s what it does: 


@ Kills weed seeds present in the soil. 


@ Controls nematodes, including the root-knot 


nematode, and other root-attacking parasites. 
@ Saves burning and hand-weeding. 


Dowfume MC-2 does an effective job throughout 
the tilled layer of soil. It is economical—easy to 
use with simple equipment obtainable at your 
dealer’s—and it aerates quickly to permit planting 


within 48 to 72 hours. 





fumigate tobacco seed beds with 


DOWFUME 


ASK YOUR DOW DEALER how Dow- 
fume MC-2 saves time and labor costs 
and helps to produce profitable crops. 
Or write our Fumigant Division for 
complete information. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND ¢ MICHIGAN 
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CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


AND AGRICULTURE 











MAKE EVERY ACRE 
PAY OFF! 


Use Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer to 
grow more per acre. Contains chemically- 
controlled amounts of Nitrogen, Phos- 
phoric Acid and Potash PLUS Calcium, 
Sulphur and Magnesium .. . plant foods 
most soils lack, all crops need. Order today! 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO., 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
21 plants in major farming areas 















ROYSTER 
free-flowing 
6-Plant- Food 
FERTILIZER 
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+ADVERTISED PRODUCTS sometimes cost a 
little more. But an advertised product carries 
the maker’s trademark and guarantee, so it 
is safer to buy advertised products, and often 
more economical. 





Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your surplus 
into cash by offering it for sale in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
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PAPO 




















BUYING 
GINSENG 
SINCE 1882 


BELT BUTLER CO., Raw Furs and Gincong 
108 W. 29th St. Dept. P, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Every year, on thousands of farms, 


good farm management depends 
on Kreso Dip No. 1 as the de- 
pendable precaution against 
costly diseases and parasites. 
CLEAN, DIP and SPRAY. Use Kreso 
Dip No. 1 freely in buildings and 
in the home . . . on livestock 
and on poultry. 

KRESO DIP NO. 1 

1S LOW IN COST 
One gallon makes 100 gallons of 
reliable disinfectant. 


AN EFFECTIVE DISINFECTANT, 


INSECTICIDE, DEODORANT 


FREE! Write for Illustrated Booklet on 


“Farm Sanitation” 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DESK 39-1 
DETROIT 32, MICH. 


DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 


The Progressive Farmer, September 1950 


























Surprise friends by playing their favorites 
on sensationally popular UKULELE—fea- 
tured on top radio-TV shows! Our famous 
“Tempo” Uke has brilliant tone . . . makes 
playing a pleasure! 


SELF-TEACHING BOOK FREE! 
Complete E-Z Method Book NL Y 
shows chords, finger posi- 4) 
tions—starts you playing in- >_muee 
stantly! Yours FREE with 
every U E — limited time $ 95 
only! SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! (Tenn. Post- 
residents add I%c state tax). paid 


215 S. GAY ST 
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ERE are four good reasons why farmers should 
sow more wheat and other small grain this fall: 

1. Prices received by farmers for their products in 
the last three years have been coming down while their 
costs have stayed up high. So we need to cut our farm- 
ing costs by producing our own feed and food as far 
as practicable. One way is to grow a small grain crop. 

2. When we depend on a cash crop for our money 
to buy other things—especially feed and food crops we 
can produce—and then something happens to the cash 
crop or prices, we don’t have anything to fall back on. 
So let’s try to make our farms and families as self- 
sufficient as possible by sowing small grain this fall. 

3. Let’s all hope we don’t get involved in another 
large-scale war, but if we do, our soldiers and their 
allies will need more wheat and the Government will 
pay liberally for it. 

4. A winter grain crop makes good use of land and 
weather. It helps to prevent erosion, keeps down in- 
sects and diseases, and will provide grazing, silage, 
hay or grain. 


Recommended Small Grains 


For your quick use, we print here the leading varie- 
ties of small grain for Carolinas-Virginia, adapted to 
each state and area as follows: 


North Carolina 

Oats: Coastal Plains—Arlington, Fulgrain, Victorgrain. 
Piedmont — Arlington, Fulgrain, Victorgrain, and Lamont. 
Mountains—Letoria, Forkedeer. 

Wheat: Coastal Plains—Atlas 50 and 66, Hardired, Red- 
hart. Piedmont—Atlas 50 and 66, Leap, Hardired. Moun- 
tains—Thorne, Fulcaster. 

Barley (state-wide): Colonial 2, Calhoun. 

Rye (state-wide): Abruzzi, Balbo. 


Virginia 


ilizers 


of Blue Ridge—Vahart, Thorne, Leaps Prolific, VPI 131, 
Nittany. 

Barley: 
mont and west of Blue Ridge—Wong, 
No. 1, Jackson No. 1 

Winter Oats: Eastern—Letoria, Lee Cold Proof, Stanton. 
Piedmont—Lee Cold Proof, Letoria, Forkedeer. West of 
Blue Ridge—Forkedeer, Lee Cold Proof. 

Rye: Abruzzi (all sections), Balbo is promising. 


Eastern—Wong, Calhoun, Kentucky No. 1. Pied- 
Calhoun, Kentucky 


South Carolina 

Wheat: Piedmont — Coker’s Redhart, Marett’s Sanett, 
Purple Straw. Coastal Plains—Coker’s Hardired, Coker’s 
Redhart, Marett’s Sanett, Sanford, Atlas 50 and 61. 

Barley: (Do not plant on poor, sandy or poorly drained 
soils)—Marett’s Awnless, Hooded, Sunrise, Calhoun. 

Oats: Victorgrain, Fulgrain, Fulghum, Coker’s Stanton, 
Marett’s Pedigreed Red Hastings 100 Bushel, Fulwin, Ten- 
nex, Arlington. 

Rye: Abruzzi, 


Balbo, French. 


Fertilize Small Grains Well 


Here are recommended fertilizers for small grains by 
States: 


North Carolina: (300 pounds at seeding) 


Coastal Piedmont and 

Plains Mountains 
Average conditions ................ 5-10-10 3-12-6 
Legumes turned ..................... 0-14-14 0-14-7 
NY OU ee Not usually necessary 
fk er ... 6-8-6 5-10-5 


Topdress grain with 16 to 32 pounds nitrogen. 

Virginia: For soils of average fertility, apply at seed- 
ing 400 to 600 pounds per acre 2-12-12 or 4-16-8; 
where 5 to 6 tons manure have been applied, 500 
pounds 20 per cent superphosphate; and on average 
soils, topdress grain with 16 to 40 pounds nitrogen. 

South Carolina: For average soils, apply at seeding 
300 to 600 pounds per acre 2-12-4 or 3-12-6 and top- 








KNOXVILLE MUSIC CENTER 


KNOXVILLE TENN. 





Buy More U. S Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 
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PAY LATER! 8A88IT STARTING STOCK 


You pay in one year 
from profits. Send $1.00 for Book explaining markets, care 


sent now. 


of stock, pens and plan of furnishing starting stock. 
6 


JOHNSON Box 





Kansas City, Mo. 


Wheat: Eastern—Vahart, 





Thorne, Nittany (Penn. 44). 
Piedmont—Vahart, Thorne, Leaps Prolific, Nittany. West 


dress grain with 32 to 48 pounds nitrogen. 
For best planting dates, see page 26. 








Virginia Organizes 


sal NE cow to an acre of Virginia 
pasture is just as possible and 
practical as 100 bushels of corn on 
1 acre.” 
So says P. H. DeHart, extension 
agronomist at VPI, in a report on the 
County Pasture Clubs. 


Clubs or contests are now under ° 


way in Washington, Nelson, Dinwid- 
die, Halifax, and Pittsylvania coun- 
ties, with several other counties in 
the process of organizing. There are 
almost 5 million acres of pasture land 
in Virginia with an average grazing 
capacity of one cow or steer to each 
4 or 5 acres. This, from the stand- 
point of effic ent use of land, is about 
equivalent to a 25-bushel corn yield. 
Yield in 1949 was 47 bushels an acre 
—over double the 1924-44 average. 

“The Virginia pasture program can 
do the same thing for grazing capa- 
city as the corn program did for 
corn,” DeHart says. “When this is 
accomplished, it will add over $75 
million to the annual purchasing 
power of Virginia farmers—consider- 
ing increased production of all forms 
of livestock.” 


The Virginia Pasture Club was or- 
ganized to provide opportunity for 
everyone to take an active part in the 
pasture program. A certificate of 
membership will be issued by the 
VPI Extension Service to any farmer 


County Pasture Clubs” 


who is a member of a County Pas- 
ture Club and who has at least 5 per 
cent of his open land in the sort o 
pasture that will provide grazing for 
one cow to the acre for the equiva- 
lent of 200 days. 


Three Forward Movements in South Carolina 


(Continued from page 22) 


sections, just the same as is the case 
now in town. 

King says the plan has worked 
fine and has already saved many times 
its cost in farm buildings. In fact, 
he had a fire himself. It was 9 miles 
out. In 10 minutes after receiving 
the call, the truck was at his place 
and prevented the fire from spread- 
ing to the other farm buildings. He 
said they now plan to trade that 
truck in for one a size larger, with a 
1,000-gallon water tank. The tank 
is usually enough to handle the aver- 
age fire. But it can be easily refilled 
from local water supply. 

I asked him how about answering 
calls for nonmembers. He said they 


handle them just as promptly as for 
members. But the charge to a non 
member is $50 to go to a fire, while 
there is no extra charge to a member. 

The coming of rural telephones 
to Marion County (750 last year) 
made this rural fire protection feasible 
and effective, according to Mr. King. 
He said two more outfits are needed 
to give whole county fire protection. 
“Even if we can’t always save the 
initial building,” he points out, “the 
spreading of a fire to other buildings 
on the farm is often the most serious 
angle. With our outfit, we can usually 
prevent that,” he says. 

I asked him if this had had any 
effect on farm fire insurance rates 
He said, “Not yet.” It appears. that 
lower rates should follow soon. 
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Visit your local 
FULL-0-PEP DEALER! 
Here are a few— 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ALBEMARLE........ Endy Feed & Supply Company 
Ct Farmers Federation Co-op 








ky: Farmers Federation Co-op 
BREVARD..........-.....--.- Farmers Federation Co-op 
BRYSN GUT Vinccccecessd Farmers Federation Co-op 
BURNSVILLE.............. Farmers Federation Co-op 
a Le, re Farmers Federation Co-op 
oo Ey ee Joe E. Byrum Feed Co. 
ef Sennene sree Acme Feed Store 
ID ic Siciceounisdtisaiinigeleiaiondacclena Staton & Causby 
PEREST CIT V vvsccccescases Farmers Federation Co-op | ‘ 
oy 06 ee Farmers Federation Co-op | 
FRANKLIN..................Farmers Federation Co-op 
GREENSBORO............ Elmore Maxwell Company 
MA YESVILLE.............. Farmers Federation Co-op 
HENDERSONVILLE....Farmers Federation Co-op 
KINGS MOUNTAIN .............--..-----+ .Ware & Sons 
Seen Farmers Federation Co-op 
LINCOLNTON................ Dixie Grocery Company 
ae Farmers Federation Co-op 
MARSHVILLE............. : ..J. F. Griffin & Son 
MOORESVILLE...... Johnston Supply Company 
MORGANTON............ Farmers Federation Co-op 
a, Farmers Federation Co-op 
| 9, ee Farmers Federation Co-op 
a te Rockwell Milling Company 
RUTHERFORDTON....Farmers Federation Co-op 
eo Wickers Cash Grocery 
Se Beamsdale Poultry Farm 
Ee Farmers Federation Co-op 
ee Farmers Federation Co-op 
ee eee Farmers Federation Co-op 
WAYNESVILLE............ Farmers Federation Co-op 
ce J. J. Allen & Son | 


WINSTON SALEM................ Piedmont Seed Store 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





| 
| 


AIKEN... Hohn & Company 
NE ee ee Hinson Feed & Seed Co. | 
TNE cscscnuecamaciiniaaaionnnd 6. of L. €. Coe | 
ae eee H. C. Moore | 
i, Cee eT Swofford Brothers 





SE eee C. L. Cannon & Sons 
Sr J. A. Williams | 
Te Myers Hatchery | | 
> | eee Duncan Brothers | 
SUMTER.......... Sumter County Farmers Exchange 
VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA ..ncccccccscesccoses L. G. Hoge Company 
0 eee ee Ashland Feed Store 
T° ae W. L. Horsley & Son 
BLACKSTONE............Blackstone Fuel Company 
CATLETT sa eoubaaee 2 ae: 


CHARLOTTESVILLE...... -Lovegrove Milling Co. 


DANVILLE........ Hunterdale Supply Company 


FRIES F New River Grocery Company 
GOOCHLAND... 


Goochland Co-op Farm Bureau, Inc. 
HARRISONBURG. 





aes! W. M. Menefee & Sons | , 
HILTON VILLAGE....B. & H. Farmers Supply Co. | 
Ts 


.. Springfield Service Station 





LYNCHBURG.............. ...Woody Evans Company 
ee ....Orr Seed Company 
NORFOLK......... ecasies S. D. Scott Company 
PURCELLVILLE............ ..J. H. Monroe & Son 
RADFORD........ Gordon Dalton Grocery Company 
RICHMOND......................1. L. Sutherland & Son 
RICHMOND................. ee: Manchester Mills | | 
ROANOKE... ....Densmore Poultry Farm, Inc. 
Se Hillcrest Hatchery | | 
SANDSTON..........Sandston Service & Supply Co. t 
SOUTH BOSTON.................. Guthrie & Gilleland | © 
S. NORFOLK... B. & H. Farmers Supply Co. | | 
Sra L. L. Snarr 
SUFFOLK 


nethidiimabiateianisddises Wooster’s Hatchery 
NY Se ene L. J. Pierce 


WINCHESTER.............. Harry Murphy & Brothers | | 
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Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 


gives your hens 





Rub your eyes and look again! It’s a 
thrilling sight! Nests loaded .. . egg- 
chart marked full . . . egg-baskets bulging. 

It’s your pride and profit pay-off from 
feeding 1950 Ful-O-Pep.. . loaded with 
NEW EGG-MAKING POWER! The best Ful- 
O-Pep ever for boosting egg production 
..-. built by reliable research. 

Just look at all this added nutritional 
strength Ful-O-Pep now gives your hens: 
APF FROM AUREOMYCIN promotes heavy, 
continuous laying — helps you save feed. 


Select one of 
these 4) profit-making 
Ful-O-Pep Feeds 


FUL-O-PEP EGG-BREEDER MASH 
promotes top egg production. Feed 
it with as much as % grain. 
FUL-O-PEP LAYING MASH makes 
lots of quality eggs at low cost. Feed 
50-50 with grain. 

Comper? “) FUL-O-PEP EGG RATION is a com- 
plete feed. Saves time ... saves 
labor! Makes big, delicious eggs. 
FUL-O-PEP SUPER GREENS PELLETS 


boost hen health and production. 
Feed them with ony regular mash. 


TheQuakerVa! 


oF ie Biterrnannsen 


For Fun, Laughs, and Profitable Information...Tune in 


“MAN ON THE FARM’ : 


every Saturday noon over your local Mutual Station 


You’ll enjoy Chuck Acree’s “homespun humor.” You’ll laugh 
at Reggie Cross’ jokes...and you’ll profit from the farm 
management tips and suggestions given during the MAN 
ON THE FARM show. So listen every Saturday noon 
over your local Mutual Radio Station. It’s a lot of fun! 









CHUCK ACREE 
Master of Fun on the 
Farm Folks’ Favorite Program 





RICH VITAMIN BOOST in Ful-O-Pep — 
Concentrated Spring Range*—boosts 
flock health and vigor. 


AMINO ACIDS from quality proteins — 
egg-building carbohydrates — plus vita- 
mins galore—help keep your hens busy 
on the nests. 


So switch to 1950 Ful-O-Pep! Your 
neighbors, too, will marvel at your many, 
many eggs. Remember— your Ful-O-Pep 
Dealer has a dependable feed to fit your 
individual need. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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FUL-O-PEP’S ADDED NUTRITIONAL STRENGTH 
helps boost egg production 











* The Progressive Farmer, September 1950 


Raise Two Broods 


of Chicks Each Year 


By C. F. Parrish 
N. C. State College Extension Poultryman 


Get Top 
Profits! 


FARM ANIMALS NEED 


SALT PLUS- 


@ Salt is vital for farm animals. But salt 
will not do the job alone. You must 
feed other minerals to insure healthy | 
profitable herds. And these essential | 
minerals are present—along with salt— 
in STERLING Trace Mineral BLUSALT! 


COBALT... lack of cobalt results in loss of 
appetite, stunted growth in sheep and cattle. 
HODINE ... regulates functions of thyroid 
gland and its secretion. 


MANGANESE... helps prevent sterility ... 
increases ability of female to lactate. 

IRON ... essential for healthy red blood... 
aids in prevention of anemia. 

COPPER ... essential to convert iron into 
red blood cells. 


ZINC... promotes longer life, better growth, 











ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


FEED STERLING 


TRACE - MINERAL 
BLUSALT! 


ifeler &- ma -7 teh) 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 












Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, lac. 

Scranton, Pa, 










LOWEST PRICES 
FROM wouwe LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
REE onsen 8 @ CATALOG 








When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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SAVE TIME & MONEY 


IN FENCE 
BUILDING 






DIG HOLES :asr 
SITTING DOWN 


It takes 10 hours for the average man to 
dig 40 post holes by hand. The Danuser 
Digger Attachment digs holes fast, straight 


and automatic — a hole a minute! Easily 
installed on most tractor makes; augers 
4” to 24”. Swift one-man operation. Write 
for free descriptive folder. Dept. K 


DANUSER MACHINE CO., Fulton, Mo. 





Also Monvfacturers of the Famous Danuser All-Purpose Blade 
—— -— -e - £ eRe eB SE 





Successful poultrymen are now wondering if it would be a good 


idea to raise two broods of chicks instead of one each year. 


The 


idea is to provide a steady flow of fresh shell eggs all year. 


- two broods of chicks are raised 
each vear, then when is the best 
time to hatch or buy chicks for each 
brood? The New Jersey Experiment 
Station has found that Leghorn 
chicks hatched in April started to lay 
at about six months of age and 
stopped laying at 
16 months—a ten- 
months’ laying pe- 
riod. The January- 
hatched chicks be- 
gan to lay at about 
the same age as 
the April-hatched 
chicks and stopped 
laying slightly less 
than seven months 
later. Other hatches were made dur- 
ing the year and results showed that 
it would probably be best for North 
Carolina poultrymen who are produc- 
ing commercial market eggs to secure 
chicks hatched in either March or 
early April, and a second brood that 
was hatched in late September or 
early October. Spring-hatched chicks 
should be in lay by September and 
continue to lay all next summer. Fall- 
hatched chicks should begin to lay in 
April or May and continue until late 
fall or early winter. This is well past 
time that a second brood of .spring- 
hatched chicks would be in lay. 





Me. Parrish 


If you are going to carry out the 
program, it will be necessary 
to provide a supplementary laying 
house. This house can be called a 
barracks house or a summer laying 
shelter. It could be built along the 
plan outlined for a range shelter— 
but larger, and permanently located. 
A house 30x30 feet would accom- 
modate 200 layers. This is a cheap 
method of housing layers, the great- 
est cost being the roof. I would sug- 
gest a gable roof; however, some pre- 
shed roof. The sides of 


above 


fer to use a 


the building would be poultry wire. 
If the house is to be used in late fall 
or early winter, cover wooden frames 
with sacks or material that will pro- 
tect birds. It is not necessary to put 
a floor in this house if deep litter is 
used. Locate the summer laying 
house in a shaded place near a sup- 
ply of green feed. This house could 
be used by old hens from late spring 
until early winter, or by the October- 
hatched pullets which would be big 
enough to be put in a summer shel- 
ter in January. 


It's good insurance for the fall 
and winter egg crop to immunize all 
pullets with killed Newcastle vaccine 
when they are placed in the laying 
house or just before they begin to lay 
—even though they have already 
been immunized against Newcastle 
before. This should give immuniza- 
tion to the laying flock during the 
season of high-priced eggs. Then in 
late winter or early spring, the flock 
can be vaccinated again. By follow- 
ing this method, immunization 
should be established in the flock for 
one year. 

With higher priced eggs and a 
more favorable outlook for farmers, 
you should do everything you can to 
get higher production. It is impor- 
tant to have plenty of feeders so that 
a high percentage of the flock can 
eat at the same time. Three 8-foot 
feeders should be provided for each 
100 heavy breed birds. At least three 
6-foot feeders that feed from both 
sides should be provided for light 
breeds, such as Leghorns. Keep high- 
quality laying mash before the lay- 
ing flock at all times. Provide plenty 
of water. You may feed pellets at 
noon in addition to the laying mash. 
Other so-called stimulating practices 
may be used as needed. 


Pastures in South Carolina 


(Continued from page 115) 


2. Do not graze until grasses 
legumes are well established. 

3. Do not overgraze. Well managed 
pastures are not grazed below a height 
of 3 to 4 inches. More total grazing 
will be supplied by pasturage that is 
not overgrazed 

4. Do not undergraze. Undergrazing 
causes rank growth to become less nu- 
tritious and less palatable, and may 
cause growth to “bed down.” 


5. Use 


and 


mower to control weeds and 


to clip ungrazed areas (2,4-D may be 
used on certain pasture weeds). 


6. Divide pasture into three or more 
fields so that grazing can be rotated. 
To avoid bloat, do not graze hungry 
cattle for long periods on lush growth, 
but start them gradually 

Fertilize liberally with complete 
fertilizer and nitrogen topdressing. 

8. Plan a grazing program so that 
cattle have an abundance of grazing 
over the entire year. 

9. Permanent pasture sods should not 
be turned or plowed. 

10. Treat pasture like a valuable 
crop. It will pay big dividends. 


cash 











Dandy to 
keep handy §& 


Crops don’t wait. And even a minor me- 
chanical mishap can sometimes put a till- 
ing, cultivating, harvesting or processing 
implement out of action. For repairs that 
can be made in the field, yard or shed, 
there’s nothing like a tool equipment that 
includes a kit of good files. Begin your as- 
sortment with at least the four basic types 
shown above. Their various shapes enable 
you to reach and “file-treat” a variety of 
nooks and surfaces. Keep handy the files 
that keep sharp long — Black Diamond, one 
of the world’s finest and best-known brands. 
At your hardware dealer’s. 

FREE BOOK, ‘‘FILE FILOSOPHY,"* tells 

a lot about ‘files and filing. Write to — 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
68 Acorn Street 
Providence 1, R. I. 

(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 


BLACK DIAMOND 
FILES FOR EVERY 
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. Fast Jow Saw / 








MARYSVILLE, OHIO 












Are you paying 30% too much for 
your chicks? Save money on all lead- 
ing breeds and crosses. 300-egg lines 
As hatched, sexed or started. Year 
around. Write nearest address for cut 
prices and FREE BOOK in colors 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
CULLMAN, ALABAMA 
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CHED THE YEAR ROUND 








SEXED _ica's finest trapnest, pedigree breed- 

CHICKS ing farms. FREE 4 Color Catalog Se 
BOOTH FARMS, 80x 7:3-c. Clinton, Mo. 1 
ans - 





ADVERTISED PRODUCTS sometimes cost a 
little more. But an advertised product carries 
the maker's trademark and guarantee, so it 
is safer to buy advertised products, and often 


more economical. 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 


Edition Per Word Per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS $60.00 
Texas-Oklahoma 14.00 
Corolinas-Virginia ................ 15¢ 16.00 
Kentucky-Tenn.-W. Va. ........ IIc 12.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La. .............. 12¢ 13.00 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida .13¢ 14.00 


tales 


Editions as follows: 
FIVE 
oe 000; 


ALL 





pi Arvkansas - Louisiane, 
bama- Florida, 

CLOSING DATES: (Classified 
ven T 


app 


publication. 
25th 


Ter 


Ala.-Fl 
Send your ad to the 


mn, R 








based on average net paid circulation of 


1,085,000; Texas, Okla- 
265,000; Ken- 
Missis 
Ala 


gt mt 

Carolinas- Virginia, 
e-West Virginia, 180,000; 
200,000; Georgia 
210,000. 


Advertising Only) 
exas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
25th of 2nd month preceding date 
Example: February issue closes 
Other editions close during month pre- 
follows: Carolinas-Va. Ist, 
Miss.-Ark.-La. 10th, Ga.- 


roximately 


publication as 
in.-W. Va. 5th, 
a. 15th 

office nearest you—Birming- 
Dallas. 


aleigh, Memphis, 
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FARMS and LAND 


$350 Down Buys This . . . 93-Acre River Farm in heart 
of scenic 
homesite 


this 
electr 
piped 


on ww 


icity, 
indoors, 
fruit cellar of stone construction; graded RFD road, 


yards 


sehoo 


woodland pasture, 


ber t 


farm and home 


hand] 
in bi 
Agenc 


1; 11 
» cut, 
e at 


g fr 
“ 


home, beautiful 
owner places 
Dandy 4-room home, 
above house could be 
20x24 barn, good 
only 
school and church, 20 minutes high 
bottom land, 70 spring-watered 
estimated 20,000-feet marketable tim- 
wire fencing, free range available, home fruit; 
buy of the year at only $2,000, easy to 
only $350 down, immediate possession. Details 
ee Fall Catalog many states United Farm 
682-P3F Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo 





lighted 
elderly 


Ozarks, good electri 
overlooking pretty river, 
narket at only $2,000! 
fireplace, good spring 
32-foot front porch, 


to grade 
acres tillable 
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cabin with current, 


eleari 


fowering shrub, 


Acre 


nga 


near good town; 


s on heavy traffic, hard road, 
stream. Small 


poultry houses, spring, 
grape vines, berries and 
Several other tracts of land—5 


ll in young fruit trees, 
$1,150 











ares to 175. Liberal terms on all. Ned Hudgins, Nut- 
bush, Virginia, Lunenburg County. pee 
Strout's New Fall Catalog—Largest ever ! 132 Pages 
Farm, Home, Country Business Bargains. Coast-to- 
Coast. Mailed free. Strout, 45-BJ West Central Ave., 
Orlando, Florida 

Free Register—Stock, dairy, general farms, Blue Grass 
ection. Your requirements given personal attention. 
ja. M. Samuels «& Sons, Orange, , Virginia. ea 
Florida, Suwanee Co., 360 Acre cattle, tobacco, melon, 
terry, vegetable farm. Easy terms. Write ‘Owner.’” 1418 
Irwin-Keasler Bidg., Dallas, Texas. 





Virginia Farms, 
ons, City Property. Free Catalogue. 


Estates, Tourist Camps, Service Sta- 
Elliott E. Brooks, 


Frederic ksburg, Va. 








of Farms—Free C atalog. 





“Bundr Cattle, tobacco, 

grain. ge estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va. _ 
Free List—Farms, ranches, Central Arkansas Fertile 
wil, good markets. Owen Farm Agency, Conway, _ Ark. 
“Quark Guidebook for homeseekers, tourists, 50c. Three 
liferent. $1.00. Rayburn, sureka Spungs, Arkansas 





For Sale—-1,450- 


Slade 


“Blac ok and Ridge Farms ¢ ‘attle Ranches. 


Ashdown 





Acre Farm in Middle Georgia Wilbur 
awkinsville, Georgia = val 
R. Sessions, 
Arkansas. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 





VEG 


ETABLE PLANTS 


Cabbage, Tomato, Cabbage Collard and Broccoli 
Piants for late crop now ready. All new crop, fresh 
ztown plants. 

Write or wire for prices, stating quantity 


FRANKLIN 


wanted or come to our farm. 


J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY 
VIRGINIA 





Millions 
September 
Plat Dutch, 
lards, 
Express Collect, 


300, 


Cabbage and Collard Plants ready for 
setting Cabbage Charleston Wakefield, 
Copenhagen, Savoy Heading Cabbage Col- 

5; 500, $1 75; 1,000 $3.00 Postpaid. 





$2 00 per 1,000. All plants Moss pack- 





©, Satisfaction guaranteed Dixie Plant Co., Frank- 
in, Virginia—Telephone 8162 

Specially selected varieties of Cabbage and Collard 
Plants to stand the winter cold. Charleston, Savoy, 


Christmas King, Flat Dutch Cabbage, 
Louisiana Sweet, 
one 


‘1. Si 


Pri 


1,000, 


Alabama 


New 


$1.25; 


% 


New Stone 


Georgia Heading, 
Master Marglobe, 
All now ready to 
300, $1.00; 500, 
Farms, Mentone, 


Blue Stem Collard 

Tomato Plants. 

prepaid—100, 50c; 
Mentone Plant 


ces mail 


$2.50. 





Sot 


2.0 per thousand; 
plants guaranteed 


Crop 
Charleston Wakefield, 
White Cabbage 


Plants—Cabbage: Early Jersey, 
Early Flat Dutch, Savoy. Collard: 
and North Carolina Short Stem. 300, 
), $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed— 
5,000, $10.00. Moss packed. Good 
Joyner’s Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


Vegetable 








Plants 


Mark 
ts 
6, 


2.00 thousand 
Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, 

follard Plants: 
found grown, 
$3.00 postpaid. 


Dlant. 
Virgini 


Freak Grown Plants 
jibbage Collards — 10 
9, $2.75 westpels. 
Lankford, 


Cabbage P lanas? 


‘ 


Dute 


2.00 
Drake, Sedley, 


Ca 
lards 





ion 





et, Ballhead, 
Collards, 


$1.75; 


~ Cabbage: Wakefields, Copenhagen, Marion 
Savoy, Flat Dutch. Tomato, Onion, 
Brussel Sprouts, Broccoli. 300, $1.25; 
$3.00 postpaid. Cabbage Expressed— 
‘Caulifiower—100, $1.00. Moss packed. 
Virginia. 





1,000, 





5, ae 


Heading, Short Stem. Cabbage. “New 
certified. 200, $1.00; 500, $2.00; 1,000, 
Express, $2.00 thousand. Fresh, good 


ick delivery. Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, 





h, 
prep 


(Cabbage Collards) 300, 





Early and Late Cabbage; White 

”), 45¢; 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 

Express—$2.00 per thousand. V. 

Franklin, Virginia. 

Early Jersey, Allseason, Early Flat 
500, $1.50; 1,000, 


$1.00; 
guaranteed. Sara Frances 





Satisfaction 
Virginia. 


paid. 





bbage 


300, 
wy § Plant 


‘abbage 
$1 


Heading 
$2.00 prepa 


Plants—Leading Varieties, 
$1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
Farm, Sedley, Virginia. 














VEGETABLE PLANTS 








New Crop Cabbage Plants: Jersey, Nee rters Wake- 
field, Flat Dutch, Savoy. Also Collard: White Cabbage, 
North Carolina Short Stem. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 
1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed 50 per thousand: 
5,000. $10.00. Moss packed. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. Thelma Joyner, Franklin, Virginia. 





Million hardy fresh vegetable plants ready for setting, 
Cabbage, Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, F ce Dutch 



























and Savoy; Heading Collard plants, 300, $1.25; 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $3.00. Postpaid. Express $2.00: "1,000. 
Moss packed. Prompt shipment. Pete Lankford, Frank- 
lin, Virginia 

Millions fresh grown plants ready for shipping; Cab- 
bage, Early Jersey, Charleston Waketield, Flat Dutch 
and Savoy. Cabbage, Collard; 300, 25; 500, $1.75; 
1,000 00; Postpaid, Express Collect, $2.00; 1,000, 
Quick ipment, Moss packed. Harvey Lankford, Frank- 
lin, Virginia. 

Moore’s finest heading Collards and Flat Dutch Cab- 
bage—200 for $1.00 mroveess and Brussel Sprouts— 
dozen 20c, 50 for 75c. Cauliflower—dozen 25c. Roots 
mossed and postpaid. Moore’s Plant Garden, 514 East 
Hargett Street, Raleigh, N. C 














Collard Plants Cabbage Heading, True Georgia. 
Cabbage plants: Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 








Copenhagen Market, and Broccoli. Postpaid—300, $1.00; 
500, ; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000 up at $1.50 » F 
Jamison, Summersville, S. C. 

We have millions Cabbage, Onion and Collard Plants. 


All varieties now ready for prompt shipment, mixed if 
desired. By mail prepaid—100. 50c; 300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Alabama Plant Farms, Mentone, 
Alabama. 








VEGETATIVE STOLONS 
Certified Bermuda. Patten Seed 
Lakeland, 


Coastal 
Georgia 


Company, 





STRAWBERRIES 





Causey's Ful-O-Life Strawberry Plants—North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture Inspected and 100% free 
from insect and plant diseases. Giant Massey—huge, 
fine flavor and yield, 2c plant. Missionary—-Extra good 
flavor, sure crop, le. Blakemore—Very early, top yield 
and flavor, le Progressive Everbearing, poor yield, 
small, discontinued Streamliner—Tops for an _ ever- 


bearing variety, 4 Superfection, a new everbearing va- 














riety that is very fine, 6c. Special packing insures fresh 
delivery. Guy Causey's Little Farm, Route 4, Greens- 
boro, N. C. Phone 3-9967. 

_Certified Strawberry Plants—Missionary, Blakemore, 
Klondyke, Aroma, $4.50 per thousand; Klonmore, Tenn- 
essee Beauty, $5.00. Express collect. Fall delivery. C. 
« McDaniel, Harrison, Tennessee. 

Strawberry Plants Klondyke, Blakemore, Mission- 
ary—-1,000, $4.50. Everbearing, Boysenberry, Price List. 
October delivery, satisfaction guaranteed. Alma Plant 
Farm, Alma, Arkansas 

Certified Strawberry Plants. Fourteen leading va- 
rieties. Price list free. Vernon Lackey, McDonald, 
Tennessee. Phone 1976R4. 

Strawberry Plants for Sale—Write for price list on 12 
varieties. W. CC. Mathews, McDonald, Tennessee 





NURSERY STOCK 


Root Your Own Cuttings in Vermiculite or Sand—Im- 
proved and revised illustrated Scientific Copyrighted in- 
structions $1 00. It is amazing how quickly you can root 
cuttings of Roses, Gardeniag, Camellias, Azaleas, all 
evergreens, etc., with our simple instructions This in- 
formation cost us thousands of dollars and years of ex- 








yerience and cost you only $1.00 National Nurseries, 
Jept. 10, Biloxi, Miss. Free Catalog on Camellias, 
Azaleas, Gardenias 

Peach and Apple Trees low as 20c. Pear, Plums, 
Cherries, Nuts, Berr iv Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees grade, quality 
stock can't be sold lower. Forty-page color catalog free. 
Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Spring Flowering Bulbs, Nut Trees, Fruit Trees, 


Berry Plants and Ornamental Plant Material offered by 
Virginia’s Largest Growers. Write for Free Copy 
page Catalog-Planting Guide in Color Salespeople 


56- 











Wanted. Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Virginia. 
Free Rose Catalog! 1950 AARS Winners; 150 pat- 
ented and standard varieties in beautiful full color. Write 
now! The South’s largest growers of patented roses. 
Ty-Tex Nurseries, Dept. CC, Box 521, Tyler, Texas. 
Learn To Raise Azaleas ; Suc rr Ne Send 25c (stamps 
or coin) to Azalea Gardens, 201 8S. Barksdale Street, 


Memphis, Tenn Largest Mid-South 


World’s largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Mississippi. 


Rosebushes-—Large select, 
list MeFarland’s Nurser; 





everblooming varieties. Free 


Tyler, Texas. _ 





BULBS and FLOWERS 


Blueeyes, Redland, Norseman, Per- 
Pinkgirl, Sailorgirl, Purpleglory, 
Doubles; Margaret, Neptune, 
$1.00; 3, $2.50. Redhead, Bicolor, Blue- 
Purpleprince, Whitelady, Saphire, Pink- 
Wine, Mentorboy, Viking, 3, 
Episcia, Scarlet bloom, $1.00, 
943 Greenwood Northeast, 





Violets: 
Redking, 
Lavendergirl, 


African 
riwinkle, 
Bronzegirl, 
Lady Geneva, 
girl, Bluebird, 
beauty, Doubleduchess, 

: 3.00 
Wilson, 








Jeanne’ 
‘Georgia. 
Cacti . . Three different Rare Blooming Size 
Dwarf Cacti, including Mexican Golden Ball Cactus. 
Send 25c for mailing and handling. Cactus Fitzpatrick, 
Edinburg, Texas. 

Field grown rooted Verbena, 10 
Mother's Day Daisies—50, $1.00. 


Nice new plants for 
fall planting. Postpaid. Mrs. w.d ouse, Gordo, Ala. 
African Violets 


3 Small or 2 Blooming Size for $1.00. 
List of 96 varieties free. McEver Nursery, Gainesville, 
Georgia. 


Iris—20 
Mauzy, Mena, 


3, $ 
Atlanta 
Free 








colors, — i: $1 00. 








different, $1.00 postpaid. Other bulbs. Z. 


Arkansas. 


SEEDS 





Kentucky 31 Fescue, 50c; Ladino Clover, $1.85; But- 
ton Clover, 75e. All prices per pound recleaned, tested 
98°, purity, high germination. Order today. Dixie Farm, 
) 


Hicko enn. 








1 Sale Johnson Grass Seed, 12¢ pound. Buffalo 
Grass, 80¢ pound. All kinds legume seed. Write for 
prices. Hale Seed Co., Gatesville, Tex 








and Collard Plants 300, 75e; $1.00; 
50 prepaid. Drake Bros., Franklin, 





Fescue from Origine’ Suiter Strain. Dixie Hard Seed 
t. Tenn, 


Crimson Clove Langford, Hartsville, 


| 
| 


= 





SEEDS 
KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE 


permanent pasture grass, 
winter grazing the 


A_ cool-season, 
ideally suited for 
South. 


in 





A griant-type white clover which is extremely 
palatable and nutritious to all classes of 
livestock. 


Kentucky 31 fescue and Ladino clover make 
an ideal mixture for many southern soils. 
RICKARD’S BLUE STAR SEED is genuine and 
of the highest purity. Write for our prices 





and free illustrated leaflet telling how to 
grow and use these plants for better 
pastures. 

F. W. Rickard Certified Seeds 
WINCHESTER KENTUCKY 
Lespedeza Seed’ You Can Depend On Salon, Kobe, 


Common. We specialize in dodder-free scarified 
Sericea and dodder-free hulled Kobe (something new). 
Call or write for bulletin and prices. Sericea Growers’ 


Association, Ine., Mt. Gilead, N. C. mee 
AMPIONS 


Korean, 








THE PASTURE CH 
SAP Bo.) = 55c Pound Delivered 
BUTTON CLOVER.......... 65c Pound Delivered 
LADINO CLOVER......$1.70 Pound Delivered 
RESEEDING CRIMSON 

SUIS scetctentevenstnctnn 55c Pound Delivered 

One sowing gives year ‘round pasture for 
many years. 


FARMERS SEED COMPANY 
_P. 0. BOX 100 GALLATIN, TENN. 


California Multiplying Mrs. 
Nolen, Route 2, Rockmart, Georgia. 


STEGALL’S SUPERIOR GRAZINGS 


KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE, Certified and uncertified: 
LADINO CLOVER; ORCHARD os t{IM- 
SON CLOVER; RED TOP; KOBE LESI ‘EDE ZA; 
SERICEA LESPEDEZA; HAIRY VETC H; ATLAS 
SEED WHEAT; REDHART AND HARDIRED 
SEED WHEAT; FULGRAIN AND VICTOR- 
GRAIN OATS 

Determine your requirements and ask for prices 

at once. Prices will no doubt be higher as the 


Beer Seed. 25c start. 











season advances due to heavy demands 
STEGALL AND COMPANY, INC 
MARSHVILLE __ NORTH CAROLINA — 
“CLOVER 


Blue Lupine, Dixie Crimson Clover, in Carload, or less 
chen Carload Lots. For prices, writo or wire Easterlin 
Company, Andersonville, Georgia 
the superior strain of 
Valdosta, Georgia. 





~ Certified Dixie Crimson Clover, 
reseeding clover. Eager Brothers, 


FESCUE 


KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE 
FURNISHES ABUNDANT PASTURE. GREEN 
ALL YEAR. PREVENTS SOIL EROSION. 


Booking Orders for July Harvest. 
Harvesting 5,000 Acres. 





Simpson County Seed Cooperative 








FRANKLIN KENTUCKY 
Warning — All Fescue Se 2ed are not Kentucky 31 For 
genuine 31, buy see in the printed bag, Cundiff’s, 


Known Origin, Orig inal, Kentucky 31 Fescue, selected 
by nature, all year ever green pasture land grass. See 
your seed dealer for prices or write for free color catalog. 
Dealers wanted everywhere. Cundiff Seed Farms, World's 
Largest Grower, Somerset, Kentucky. 

Kentucky 31 Fescue Seed—Direct from grower. Field 
inspected and sampled by the KentuckyeSeed Improve- 
ment Association, tested for purity and germination by 
the University of Kentucky. Certified and uncertified 
seed reasonably priced. Write for information anc 
prices. Seeding instructions will be furnished. J. L 


Morrill, Cunningham, Kentucky. 





Introducing after many years of field test the New Im- 
proved Kentucky 41 Fescue. Best in every test over 
Kentucky 31 Seed stock, $1.00 pound. Cundiff Seed 
Farms, Somerset, Kentucky. 

For Sale Recleaned, ctested Kentucky 3 31 | Fescue, 
$40.00 per 160 pounds. F.O.B. Return seed if not sat- 
istied. Jerome Peerce, Greta Kentucky. a 

Kentucky 31 Fescue — Year ‘round pasture. H. 
G. Kyals, Trenton, 











Kentue ky. 


BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTRY 





Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Hampshire Reds, 
Reds, White Wyandottes, $16.95 per 100 
100% live delivery. Money with order. 12 


AAA 
Rhode Island 
Bloodtested. 





Pekin Ducklings, $4.75. Ruby Chicks, Dept. PF9, 
Norfolk, Virginia ih ad 
Ideal U. 8S. Certified and U. 8. Approved—lullorum 


Clean Chicks are hatched the year round. White Leg- 
horns, White Rocks, New Hampshire Reds, Hamp-Legs 
and Anconas. Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Cameron, 
y 





Reds, $10.95. 
Austra-Whi 


Barred, White Rocks; Hampshires; 
Pullets $12.85 Brown, White Leghorns; 
$8.95. Pullets $13.95. Heavies $9.95. Tableuse 3: 
F.O.B. 100°; alive Thompson c ‘hicks, Springfield, Mo. 

Chicks- Light colored broiler “type New Hampshires. 
Also Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island Keds, 
and Rock-New Hampshire Crosses. Virginia U. 8S. Ap- 
proved. Birchett's _Hatchery, Box 207, Petersburg, Va. 

Surplus ¢ hicks. €.0.D. New Hampshire Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks and Heavy Assorted. 25, $3.50; 50, 
$5.50; 100, $8.00. Prices at Hatchery. A. F. Hockman, 
KIS, Bellefonte, Penna. 

Helm’s Chicks. Nationally Famous 
Pullorum Passed. Brown Leghorns hold 
Records. Leading breeds. Helm’s Chicks, 














“Thirty 
three 
Paducah, 


Years. 
World's 
Ky 





Sc per Word 


55c¢ per Word 





Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 





CAROLINAS.vA. EDITION 


$16.00 per In 
ich 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 


$60.00 per Inch 











BABY CHICKS 


ATZ’S FAMOUS SURPLUS CHIX 


Where Flocks Have Hillside Range. 
Flocks are Vaccinated for New Castle 


U. S. Pullorum Passed — U. S. 
Approved 


Immediate Delivery, Plus 
Postage. 


Thousands for 


New Hampshires, White Rox and all 
Heavy Breeds 


100... $12.90 
Pullets—100, $14.95 





White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Black 
and White Minorcas 


Paes $8.90 
Pullets—100, $17.90 


Heavy Assorted Pullets, $10.90; Heavies, 
our choice, $8.90; Heavy Seconds, $4.95; 
Our Mixture, $2.95 per 100. 


On orders less than 100 add 2c per chix. 
ONE GRADE ONLY—THE BEST. 
RUSH ORDERS. 
ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


BOX 20 


HUNTINGBURG INDIANA 





Valley Chicks, U 8. Approved — Pullorum 
Passed. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 
money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your in- 
vestment and give us a trial order Barred, Buff, White 
Kocks; 8S. C. Reds; Large type White Leghorns; Wyan- 
dottes; Orpingtons; Australorps; Minoreas; Giants; New 
Hampshires; Brown Leghorns; also cross breeds; sexed 
chicks, pullets or cockerels; Pekin Ducklings, reasonable 
prices. Write for low prices, details of our guarantees, 
free catalog and book on poultry management. Clover 
Valley Hatcheries, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


SENSATIONAL VALUES 


NEW LOW PRICES ON TOP QUALITY U. S. 
APPROVED—PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


BABY CHICKS 


Clover 

















Mt. Healthy special egg breeding builds Healthy 
Chicks that really pay off—Both on the market and 
at the nest! 200.000 big, fluffy chicks weekly. 100% 
live delivery Shipped f.o.b. our hatchery. Send 
orders in NOW. DON’T DELAY. Order direct 
from this ad 
Barred, White Rocks; 25 50 100 
New Hampshires $3.50 $6.50 $11.90 
PULLETS $14.90 
COCKERELS 12.50 
Large Type Lap ¢ ‘omb White Le ghorns, 
sulf Rocks, 8 Reds. White a4 
Wyandottes, But Gepengtens. Rock x 12.90 
Hamps, Hamp X Kock 
HEAVY BREED PI L LETS 15.90 
HEAVY BREE ZRE 13.50 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 24.50 
WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS 4.50 


Brown and Buff Leghorns, 
Austra Whites; White, 
and Buff Minorcas 7 
PULLETS 26.00 
COCKERELS 4.50 
Heavy Assorted, Run 9.90 
Left Overs, no Leghorns 7.95 


MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
MT. HEALTHY Dept. B OHIO 


Seymour slashes prices. New Hampshires; W hite, 
Barred Rocks; Reds; White Wyandottes, $11.95 per 100. 


Anconas, 


Black, 2.90 


——- 


Straight 
all heavies, 





Leghorns, Ww hite and Buff; Minoreas, White, Buff and 
Black, $11 ; Pullets, $21.6 c rels, $3.95. Write 
for Rn list of all prices Immediaee shipment 


C.0.D 
Indiana. 


Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour. 





For quick delivery of U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Passed 


Chicks. New Hampshires, White Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Rock-Red Crosses and Cornish-Hamp Crosses, 
$11.95; Pullets $15.95; Cockerels $11.95. Heavy mixed, 
no sex guarantee, $9.95 Write for complete price list 














and catalog. Jackson County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, 
Indiana 

Pullorum Passed and U. 8S. Approved Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, Hampshire Reds, $10.95; Pullets, $15.95. White, 
Buff Leghorns; Austra- Whites, $9.95; Pullets, $19.95. 
Heavy Assorted $7.95, Lights $6.95, Leghorn Cockerels 
2 OF Postage collect. Get complete prices Sadie 

Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois 


~AAAA and AAA Quality selected chicks. Fast Broil- 
ers Profitable layers. 100° Pullorum Tested New 
Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Austra-Whites, 
$9.95 per 100. Heavy Cockerels $8.95. Heavy Pullets 
$14.95. Guaranteed 100% alive. Free catalog. Pleasant 
Vv ‘lew Hatche ry. Gerald, Missouri. 


Bush's White, 
Pullets $11.95. 


"Barred Rocks ; Hampahire Reds, $10.95. 
Cockerels $10.9 Big Type Eggbred 
Brown, White Leghorns; Austra: Whites; Black, Buff 
Minoreas $8.95. Pullets $13.95. Heavies $8.95. Left- 
overs $5.95. F.O.B. 100° alive. Bush Hatchery, Clin- 
ton, Missouri 


Chic ks —Bloodtested, Produce tion Reds; 
Rocks; Hampshires; Reds, $9.95; Pul 
Brown Leghorns; Austra Whites $8.95; Pullets $12 
Heavies $8.95. Fryer Specials $5.95. 100% alive F.O. B 
Clinton Chick Store, Clinton, Missouri. 





Barred, White 
8, $11.85. Wh 











Davis Superior Chicks — New Hampshires; Barred, 
White Rock eis; Leghorns. Officially Approved— 
Pullorum Passed. Write today. Davis Hatehery, Elnora, 


Indiana 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 











* The Progressive Farmer, September 1950 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 
BABY CHICKS 
BIGGER BROILER PROFITS 
With 
NORTH STATE CHICKS 


Fast-maturing NORTH STATE CHICKS mean 
more profit to you through earlier market- 








ability. Present egg scarcity means fewer 
chicks for sale. Order yours now and be sure. 


U. S. Approved—Pullorum Clean. 


NORTH STATE HATCHERY 


1219-23 West Lee Street 
GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





Bred to lay, priced 
New ge Te 
5 


Dubois Chicks for double profits 
to sell. For quick shipment (.0.D 
Barred, White Rocks; Reds; White Wyandottes, $11 
per 100. Silverlaced Columbian Wyandottes, W hite 
Giants, $12.95. White and Black Minorcas, Anconas, 
Blue Andalusians, Big English White Leghorns, $11.95. 
Cornish Hamp Crosses for ‘broilers, $12.95. Rush your 
order for quick shipment. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 
670, Huntingburg, Indiana 


Garst’s NEW HAMPSHIRE Chicks 
VIRGINIA-U. S. APPROVED 
PULLORUM PASSED 


15 years’ successful breeding experience. 
Garst’s New Hampshires are top-quality 
chicks. Hatches off each week. Also Broad 
Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


GARST POULTRY FARM 
Route 3. Box 516 








ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
Davis Baby Chicks for immediate delivery. Barred, 
White Rocks; Hampshires; White Wyan- 


Reds; New 


dottes, as hatc $11.95—100; Pullets, $15.95—100; 





100. Columbian and Silverlaced 


Cockerels, $11.95 
Wyandottes, $12.95. Hamp-Leghorns, Austra-White 
Crosses, Big English White Leghorns, $11.95—$21.95— 
$3.95. White Giants, Cornish New Hampshire Crosses 
for Broilers, $12.95 Davis Poultry Farm, Box 16, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 





BUNCH HATCHERY 


“FAMOUS FOR QUALITY CHICKS 
Since 1926” 


N. C.-U. S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 
New Hampshires. 








Statesville North Carolina 
Salem Chick prices slashed. Summer ‘prices for im- 
mediate shipment New Hampshires, White, Rocks, 


White Wyandottes, 
w hite, Black 


Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
$11.95-—-100. Anconas; Brown Leghorns; 
Minorcas; Big English White Leghorns, $11.9 100. 
Silverlaced and Columbian Wyandottes, 95 — 100, 
White Giants, $12.95. Heavy mixed, no sex guarantee, 
$9.95. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


Buy U. 8. Certified—Pullorum Clean New Hompetizes, 
White A White Rocks from Martin's—an R.O.P. 
Breeding Farm and Hatchery Also U. 8. Approved 
Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes. Buff Orping- 
tons, Dark Cornish, and Crossbreds. Hatched right— 
priced right. Liberal guarantee. Write for description 
and prices. Martin’s Hatchery, Inc.. Ramsey, Indiana. 


Chick Bargains! Choice AAAA and AAA White Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Reds, Barred Rocks, New Hamp- 
shires, Buff Orpingtons, Austra-Whites, $9.95 per 100. 
Fast broilers, profitable layers. Fifteen years flock im- 
provement. UU. 8. Approved, Pullorum Controlled. Alive 
delivery. Free catalog. $1.00 deposit, balance C.O.D. 
Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, Fulton, Missouri 

~~ For quick shipment AAA grade our best New Hamp- 
shires; Barred, White, and Buff Kocks; Rhode Island 
Reds; Wyandottes, $11.95—100. Brahmas, Orpingtons, 
$12.95 — 100. Big English White Leghorns, Austra- 
Whites, $11.95—100. Heavy Mixed, $9.95. Write for 
Pullet and Cockerel prices. We ship C.0.D. Carney 
Hatchery, Box 35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Prices on Greensburg Chicks for immediate shipment. 
U. 8. Pullorum Passed. Order direct from this adver- 
tisement. AAA grade, non-sexed. Barred, White Rocks; 
Reds; New Hampshires; White Wyandottes, $11.95 per 
100; Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, $11.95. Write today 
for complete price list and free catalog. Greensburg 
Hatchery, Box 27, Greensburg, Indiana. 


CAPONS 


Coleman’s Started Capons for higher profits. Order your 
Started Capons now. Write for free folder. Coleman 
Altman, 1446 Brunel Street, Waycross, Georgia. 


CORNISH 


Dark Cornish Roosters $3.00 each. Hatching eggs for 
sale. E. W. Crabtree, Box 183, Hillsboro, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 
SCHLICHTMAN’S ®9¢, BRE 
Reds, 


English Type WHITE LEGHORNS. Rocks, 
Wyandottes, New Hamps, Austra-Whites. 


$10.90 Per 100 Prepaid 


Also Sexed and Started Chicks 
FREE CATALOG explains 2-week replacement guar- 
antee. U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Passed 

R.0.P. FOUNDATION BREEDING 


SCHLICHTMAN HATCHERY 
APPLETON CITY MISSOURI _ 


“Big Barron Leghorns,”’ Austra-Whites, Leg-Hamps. 
Pedgree sired 200-346 eggs. Nonsexed, $9.90; Pullets, 
$16.98 Leghorn Cockerels, $2.98; Hybrid Cockerels, 
$6.90, prepaid. Four weeks pullets, $29.90; Assorted 
broilers, $17.98. New Hampshires—day old, $9.90; Pul- 
lets, $12.90; Cockerels, $8.95. Four weeks pullets, $25.90; 
Cockerels, 20.90 Money-back guarantee. Heiman 
Hatchery, Montrose, PF. Missouri. 

Started Pullets—Lemmen’s Large Leghorns all ages. 
From U. 8. Approved-—Pullorum Passed Stock. Range 
grown. Inspection privilege. Truck delivery of 1,000 or 
more at low rates, or pick up your own birds at our farm. 
Contest mating only. Postcard brings Free 36-page Cat- 
alog-Calendar. Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 1104P, 
Holland, Michigan. 
































EGG BRED 








MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
Raise Fryers new easy way. One man home plant earns 
$3,000.00 yearly. Circular free. Poultrymans Institute, 
1046-W_ South Olive, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 
Write for ship- 





Canaries Wanted-——-Best prices paid 





CATTLE 


KEATING BROTHERS FARM 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Offer Large Selection 
HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY 
Bangs and TB tested Fresh and Springing Cows and 
First Calf Heifers. Save time and expense Telephone 

414 nights. We ship on orders. 





SWINE 





BERKSHIRES 


Foremost Farm Berkshire Hogs. Spring boars, gilts, 
8 weeks old to 7 months, largest herd in Ohio. Double 











»ing directions. American Bird Co., 2610 W. 25th Place, a “él é - noed - —e 
Chere x Wisconsin Holstein and Guernsey cattle; springers, aoe tg ey ty sero rage in 44 states 
Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Guineas, Waterfowl fresh cows, bred heifers; TB—Bangs tested. Truck- oe a : 
thirty v rieties Pi zeons John ‘Hass, Bettendorf, lowa. load—Carload lots. Large selection plus fieldman’s , Berkshire Registered Large Type, Cholera Immune, 
ceeeey ve ea. : : : services. Circular free. George Klein, Dairyland’s Weanlings and unrelated pairs, $25.00 with papers,— 
Peafowls Quality Breeders—India Blues or Whites. Progressive Acres, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin—Tele- $23.00 without, per pig. Shackleford Farms, Jeffress, 
Prompt shipping. McCrae, Box 576-P, Eustis, Fla. phone 3700. RFD, Virginia. 
s " Kegistered Berkshires — Production tested. Satisfie 
Dairy Cattle—Large selection of choice Holstein and . ” ; 7 . 
DUCKS—GEESE Guernsey springers and fresh cows. Top quality heifers South Ca in 17 states. Magnolia Lane Farm, Cope, 
Mammoth Pekin Ducklings from selected breeders. of all ages. T. B. and Bangs tested. Stanley Burnidge outh Carolina. a a 
Harry Burnham, North Collins, N. Y¥ aN & Son “Grand Hotel’’ for Dairy Cattle, Elgin, Illinois. ~ Registered Berkshires — Pigs, Service Boars, Bred 
~ Chicks Ducklings C.0.D. David Nichols Hatchery, (Hotel accommodations) Established 1918. Gilts—heavy stock. Windham Farms, Halifax, Virginia 
Rockmart. Georgie. Calves—From the dairyland state. Registered and tan tin Ge tae virgen =, oe 
GUINEAS non-registered Holstein, Guernsey. Brown Swiss calves, p 
heifers, cows, bulls. Any quantity, any age. Buy on 
Raise Guineas—For bigger poultry profits. Genuine approval. We ship C.0.D. J. M. McFarland & Sons, DUROCS 
White African. Eggs and Keets available May through Watertown 8, Wisconsin. Champion Bred Registered Durocs — State’s largest 


Literature sent upon request. Lone Pine 
Virginia. 


$2.00. 


September. 
Hatchery Timberville, 
15 Guinea Hatching Eggs, 

95, Watsontown, Penna 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 


lower mortality, 
Over 200,000 used. 





Cyril Menges, Rural 





save trapnest- 


Cut costs, cull better, 
Sold 


ing, with Albert’s Hen Cages. 








direct Prices 98c to $1.40. Illustrated price lists in- 
clude Growing Pens, Self-Cleaning Fount and Cup 
Waterers, Feed Carts, Fly Traps, Roof Sprinklers. 
Albert's, Box 429-T, Van Nuys, Calif. Since 1921. 

For Sale Typhional for turkey blackhead. Testi- 
monials prove results. W. Kirkham, Brush, Colo 

DAIRY GOATS 
Cash for Spare Time—Operate goat dairy. Magazine 


Trial 6 months 25c. Dairy Goat Journal, 


Missouri. 


DOGS 


Genuine English Shepherd Pups—(Distemper vacci- 
nated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training in- 
structions Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


English Shephe rds — a Border | Collies 


tells how. 
Columbia, B20, 





~ America’s most 


useful dogs Puppies all ages Both sexes Choice 
colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
breed and sell our own stock. Fairmount Farms, Cedar 


Falls, lowa 


Setters and Pointers, 
able Shipped anywhere For 
Wages Kennels, Pontotoc, Miss 

English Shepherd or Collie Pups for watch and stock. 
Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zimmer- 
man Farms. Flanagan, Illinois. 

English Shepherd | Pups Heeldrivers, 
mints, guaranteed 5 years selling 30 states. 
Kennels, Lebanon, dae a 

Registered Black and Tan English Shepherds. Farm 
working dogs. Pups guaranteed. John Blankenship, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. see 

Black Scotch Collie P uppie —Rare and very beautiful. 


Some Registered. Priced reason- 
information Write— 





guards, var- 
Bellwood 








Two to six months old. BR. Hardaker, Route 3, De- 
Funiak Springs, Florida. 

Collies for companions, workers, breeding stock; four 
generation pedigree with fourteen champions. Springdale, 
R4P, Orange. Virginia. 

Registered German Shepherd Bitch. Proven. In_sea- 


son soon. $50.00. Hickman’s, 119 Shenandoah Road, 


Hampton, Virginia. 











Collies—The kind that bring home the cows. Guaran- 
teed to please you. Dept. G. Shomont Kennels. Monti- 
cello, lowa 

Rat Terrier Puppies—Best for Ratters—Best for Pets. 
Mayflower Kennels, Fredonia, ’ 

Collies, Shepherds, Pekingese, Fox Terriers, Cockers. 
Pete Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 


Beautiful Registrable Collies—Pups, | $18.00. Rosevale 
Ranchlet, New Liberty, Illinots. 


Rat Terrier Puppies. Bred for ratters. 
Kansas 


Kennels, Stafford, 


~ Beautiful Collies, $25.00. Mrs. 
ville, Virginia. 





Crusaders 





Henry Amos, Farm- 





GOATS 


Young purebred Saanan Bucks, excellent stock. W. 
Binkley, Route 1, Walnut Cove, North Carolina. 


HORSES 


Train Horses by Circus Method. Free book. American 
Horse Training Institute, Box V-7, Scammon, Kansas. 


202 Walking Horses at auction, August 31—Sept.1. 
Bailey Evans, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


RABBITS, HAMSTERS, ETC. 

















Hamster Pets—Beautiful, odorless, very tame. Raise 
anywhere. Sell everywhere. Reasonably priced. Whole- 
sale to Pet Shops. Send for prices, pictures. Pyle 
Hamstery, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 

Make Money—-Fast! Raise highly | profitable J Angora or 
New Zealand White Rabbits. Goad markets. Details 
free. White's Rabbitry, Newark 2 , Ohio. 

Registered and Pedigreed Fpnereat Angoras. Prices 


no higher than ordinary Angoras. Jaeleen Godfrey, 


Dumas, Arkansas. 
Registered Pedigreed Rabbits. 
tive catalogue Dime. Harehills 
Raise Guinea Pigs. Money making business. 
free Taylor, Is4: 26H, Hapeville, Georgia. 
Standard Rabbit Journal, B-241P, Milton, Pa. Year 
$1.00, sample dime. 





Dairy Goats. Instruc- 
Nashville 6, Tennessee. 


Booklet 











SHEEP 
Hampshires — Big, Profitable—Won Grand Champion 
wether, Chicago = Booklet free. American Hamp- 
shire Sheep Assn., 72-P Woodland, Detroit 2, Mich. 
For Exchange— rs Corriedale Ram Ee another 
or a Montadale. J. D. Brandon, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


CATTLE MARKERS 


Daisy Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass tag 
for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden Arrow 
Farms. Dept. 4. Huntington, Indians. 

Free Samples Al-Wuz-On Ear Tags for 
Write Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake 2. 


CATTLE 


Wisconsin Dairy Heifers, Holsteins and Guernseys. 300 
pounds and up, good quality Any amount. Write or 
phone Link Brothers, Inc., Minong, Wisconsin. 


~ Large selection of Springer Holstein and Guernsey 
Heifers; also Younger Heifers and Springer Cows. 
Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Canadian Dairy Cattle, all breeds available. 
herds or any number. C. M. Flatt, 
Canada. 














livestock. 
Utah. 











Complete 
Route 2, Hamilton, 














For Sale—17 Registered Herefords, splendid breeding. 
90 Brahman Heifers bred to purebred bulls. 1 Reg- 
istered five gaited Tennessee Walker, very gentle. W. 
Hundley, Boydton, Virginia. 


Dairymen—Call or write us for information about our 
Dairy Cows, Heifers and Calves. We will help you select 
your hetter cattle. W. R. Lehmann & Son, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. Phone 1568-M. 


Choice Springing and Fresh Cows, open and bred 
Heifers from Fond du Lac County’s outstanding Ho.- 











stein and Guernsey Herds. Contact Warren Towne, 
Eldorado, Wisconsin. 
Coice Dairy Heifers, $30.00; Brahmans, $100.00. 


Shawnee Cattle Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Be Sure to Write Your Name and Address Plainly 
when you order from our advertisers. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Registered young bulls and heifers, vaccinated for 
black-leg and bang’s. Also bred young cows. Inspection 
invited. Parker, 4510 South 34th Street, Arlington, Va. 


BROWN SWISS 
125 REGISTERED BROWN SWISS AT 
PUBLIC AUCTION 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 11—LaFOX, ILL. 


Complete Dispersal of Savage’s Marydale Herd. 
Production records, cattle of all ages— 
Male and Female. 











For Catalog Write 


BROWN SWISS SALES SERVICE 
LAKE MILLS WISCONSIN 





GUERNSEYS 


3 — Important Guernsey Sales — 3 
OCTOBER 6th, 7th and 9th 


BOULDER BRIDGE DISPERSAL 


Excelsior, Minnessota, Friday, October 6th. 
134 HEAD COMPLETE DISPERSAL 


Herd Sires — Sow Cows — High Record 
Cows, Etc. 


WEY ACRES SALE 


Thiensville, Wisconsin, Saturday, Oct. 7th. 
Nine Bulls—ST. JAMES CHAMPION BRUCE, 
dropped Aug. 20, 1944; 3 A.R. daughters and one 
son from a 763 lbs. fat cow. TWO sons of Corona- 
tion Levity Prince $11,000 from high record dams, 
one a Class Leader, one a $10,500 heifer from a 
grand champion cow. Three sons of Flying Horse 
Colonel Levity $11,000, all from i werses dams. 
29 COWS — 11 BRED HEIFERS — OPEN 
HEIFERS. Mr. and Mrs. a le 4 one of 
the choicest Herds in the Country and are reducing 
them by half, omerine a fair sample of the herd. For 
Catalogs writ 
LOUIS MeL. MERRYMAN & SONS, INC. 
Sparks, Maryland 


WISCONSIN GUERNSEY SALE 
OCTOBER 9, 1950 
THE 22nd ANNUAL SHOW WINDOW SALE 
of the Best 
Guernseys in the State, selected for this 
Yearly Consignment Sale. 
65 HEAD OF CHOICE FEMALES 


Good production records, selected for good type. 
This is the place to buy foundation stock. 


For Catalogs write— 
Wisconsin Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n 











George D. Britts, Secretar 
WAUKESHA Box 14 WISCONSIN 
HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN CLUB VIRGINIA 
CONSIGNMENT SALE 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 29—ORANGE, VA. 

70—Registered Holsteins—70 
From 


VIRGINIA‘S TOP HOLSTEIN HERDS 
Clean Cattle ready to make your fall base 
and give you a foundation of sound Hol- 
stein breeding. 

Fresh Cows—Heavy Springers—A few Open 
Heifers and four Bulls. The kind of cattle 
that give satisfaction in their new home. 
For Catalog 
FRANK WALKER HAROLD CRAUN 
Sale Mgr. Secretary 
Orange, Virginia Rt. 2, Roanoke, Va. 





For immediate sale--2 carloads fall freshening first- 
calf Holstein heifers and cows, certified on Bangs’ and 
T.B. Write your needs. S. K. Norman, North Wales, 
Pennsylvania, 

PUREBRED AND HIGH- GRADE HOLSTEINS _ 

of all ages, especially Fall freshening cows and heif- 

ers—selected from the ten ‘best dairy cattle counties 
in Wisconsin. Association service. Let us quote 
you prices on quality Holsteins. Inter-County Dairy 

Cattle Association, Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis. 

Individually Selected, “High Grade 
Holstein Springer Cows and at all times at 
H. & H. Farms, Frankfort, 


ONE DOLLAR pays for a 5-year new or renewal sub- 
scription to the South’s Leading Farm and Home 
Magazine, The Progressive Farmer. Just mail a 
dollar bill to the office nearest you: Dallas, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Birmingham. 








, Registered and 
Heifers 
Illinois. 











herd of high quality, fast growing, modern type Durocs 
Service Boars and Open Gilts shipped on money back 








guarantee. Owen Burton, Beedeville, Arkansas. 
Outstanding March and May Boars, Gilts, Weanling 
Pigs. Dark red, modern type, best producing blood- 
lines, properly developed. Write wants. Lorton & Son, 
Union City, Indiana. ss 
Registered Durocs—Choice selections—Service Boars, 


Weanling Pigs. Shipped satisfaction guar- 
Allan H. English, Columbia, Tenn. 

Nationai Champion 
weanling pigs 


Open Gilts, 
anteed. Circular. 

Durocs Since 1912—Medium type. 
Bloodlines. Boars; gilts, bred or open; 
unrelated. White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio = 

Championship Quality ty Registered Durocs. Also Reg- 
istered Jersey Cattle. 3-H Farms, Guthrie, Kentucky. 

Durocs grow faster. Write for free literature. Dure 
Association, Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Illinois. 


ESSEX 
Registered Essex Pigs. Circulars. 
Autryville, North Carolina. " 
Registered Essex Pigs. Catalog. W. C. 
Ashford, Alabama. 
Registered Essex Pigs. 
North Carolina. 














J. Sherman Autry, 


~ Etheredge, 








Mack Norris, Tomahawk 





HAMPSHIRES 


Registered Hampshires. All ages. 
lines. Mrs. James Moroney, 4330 B Bordeaux, 

Registered Hampshires : ; Pigs, Boars, 
Waynor Farms, Norway, 8 


Hampshire Pigs—Sisco = 


HEREFORD 

Hereford Hogs. Largest herd in east. Circular. Romi 
Oak Farm, 2902 Dunleer Road, Dundalk, Maryland. 

Registered Hereford Service Boars and Pigs. Hershd 
Williams, Autryville, North Carolina. 

Hereford Hogs. Expressed on approval 
hurst Farms, Peoria. Illinois. 

oO. I. C. 
Finest OIC Hogs—The modern hog that makes mone 


Nation's best blooi 
Dallas. 


Bred Gilts 





McKinney. Texas 











Circular. Yale 
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Finest ¢ 





faster. Cleanest, whitest, healthiest. Less feed. Pigs 
$20.00; Bred Gilts, $85.00; Young serviceable Boar, 
$50.00. Pedigrees furnished. Shanks Hog Farm, Cle 
Texas. 





150 Registered OIC P igs. J. s. Smith, Route 4, Phils- 


delphia, Mississippi. 








Registered OIC Pigs. Mrs. Willie Strong, Beavet- 
dam, Virginia. 
Registered OIC Pigs. Harvey Harris, Beaverdss, 


Virginia. 





POLAND-CHINAS 

Meat Type Blacks—Boars, Gilts and Pigs. Fatten « 
any age. Not too lazy to graze. Minglewood Fam 
Chapel Hill, Tennessee. 

Registered Improved Type Black Poland China Pig, 
$25.00: Bred Gilts, $100.00. RB. X. Williams, Oxford 
Mississipi. 

Registered Black Poland China Pigs, Sows, Boars 
feeder Shoats. Joseph Page, Marietta, N. C. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Multiply Your Profits: Spotted Poland China ho 
bring to their breeders from two to ten times m 
profits, plus uplifting encouragement and pleasure fer 
the entire family. More than 200 Pubtic Sales of bret 
sows, boars and gilts wil’ be held this sale season ® 
many states. We will buy breeding stock for all. Writ 
for sale list, Copy of breed paper and literatur: & 
National Spotted Poland China Record, 3153 Kenwow 
Ave., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 

















Champion Spotted Poland China Pigs. Bred Gils 
Boars. Freeman Bunn, Midville, Georgia. 
TAMWORTHS 
Choice pigs three months old, both sexes. Also 9-1? 


months old bred gilts. All registered and Cholera immy 
nized Satisfaction guaranteed. Parker, 4510 8. Hi 
St., Arlington, Virginia. 

Our Tamworths lead in the Southland. 
for delivery. Hunter Farm, Route 7, 
North Carolina 

Registered Tamworth Pigs. 
dam, Virginia 





Pigs now ready 
Winston-Salea. 





Johnnie Harris, Beaver 





YORKSHIRES 


Yorkshire Hogs — Lean Meat — Expressed your # 
proval. Circular. Yalehurst Yorkshire Farm, 
Illinois. 

Write for literature describing our Yorkshires. Hist 
land Farm, Black Mountain, North Carolina. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


Tamp-R-Pruf Ear Seals, positive Livestock Identifier 
tion. Self-piercing, humane, permanent. Stamped wilt 
name and number. Rustproof — Inexpensive. 
000 users. Free comenee. catalog. Write Security Ses 
Co., Dept. 46-S, 144 W. 27th Street, N. Y. 1, N.¥ 

Abortion Mastitis, sine “diseases. Full det ails—Fe 
literature. Money-saving prices on Vaccines, Hacterip 
Pharmaceuticals. Kansas City Vaccine Co, Dept. ik 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINERY and PARTS 


Parts for Harley Motorcycles, most parts for 1930 so 
later Harleys. . Also parts for XA All Indian, Jame 
. Special Racing Parts Hot Be 





































Service, Cycle, Cheek . 
Catalogue, 25e. Over 500 Hot Rod Harley Parts. Wich# 
Cycle Co., 813 Ohio Street, Wichita Falls, Texas. — 








New and Used Tractor Parts—Write for big, free e 19 
catalog; tremendous savings. Satisfaction guar 
Central Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines 8, Iows. __ 

For Sale-- One International “‘M’’ Cotton Pick#- 
only picked 35 bales of cotton. F. L. Gaines, Townville 
South Carolina. —_— 

Garden Tractor $127.00 er oa ** Cultivating, pl 
ing. mowing. Universal } Mfg. , Indianapolis 2, ¥ Zs 
MOVING? Notify The Fomanin Farmer at your 
nearest office. Be sure to give both your old aod 
new addresses. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, 
mingham. 
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OF INTEREST to WOMEN 


Septic Tanks cleaned, de- 
Just mix dry powder 





Outdoor Toilets, Cesspools, 
odorized with amazing new product. 











with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. Save 
ligging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free de- 
tails. Burson Laboratories, Dept. F-28, 955 Willard 
court, C hicago inois. 

Bargains — Extra-Heavy Aluminum Waterless Cook- 
ware Pressure Cookers. Wm. A. Rogers Silverware, and 
many more articles at Rock-Bottom Prices. Write im- 
mediately for free description and ‘prices. V. ©. Kitts, 
Globe, Kentucky. 

Free Catalog—Save on Cottons—Thrilling values for 
family and home -—— shirts, underwear, dresses, prints, 
towels, sheets, childrens wear. Money-back guarantee. 
South Carolina Mills, Dept. Spartanburg, 8s &. 








“Factory Damaged’’ Nylons, 
pairs! Trial assortment contain 
_ First come, first served! 
ox 284, Lynn 55, Massachusetts. 

100-pound broiler feed bags-—print, unwashed, 25¢c. 
Pamaged print, 6 for $1.00. Ww hite, 6 for $1.96 12 or 
more postpaid, no C. O. D.’s. Jay Hayes, Route 1, 
Gainesville, Georgia. 


New White Nylon Parachute Canopies, 


00 and $4.00 per “dozen 
ng 15 pairs—$3.00 post- 
Connelly Hosiery Co., 








95 








over 50 square 




















= Weanling yards, $13.95 postpaid. 4 panels, Write for cata- 
‘ing blood- log. Ted Berman Co., Box 926-PG, Sacramento, Calif. 
ton & Son, Fine Combed Tiamkaae and Gingham. Sanforized. 
—_—___— Beautiful patterns. Samples on request. Only 59c per 
vice Boars vard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 
“egg Bs Excellent profits. Make fast-selling chenille Christmas 
; : poinsettias, corsages, Santas, monkey trees, dolls. Litera- 
i Champion tre free. Velva, Dept. S. Bohemia, N. Y 
nling pigs Women—Earn Cash! Sew new Readi-Cut baby bootees 
—* at home. Fast, easy-—spare or full time California 
Also Reg- Readi-Cuts, Stanton 32, California. 
entucky. _ Stainless Steel 18-8-Vapor Seal Sauce Pans. Pres- 
ure. Durex sure Cooker, Roasters, Percolators. Major Co., 71 Mil- 
ford, Springfield, Mass. 
Cedar Chest direct from manufacturer — save 40 to 
WG Write for prices. Russell Designs, Gold Hill, 
man Autry North Carolina. 
Beautiful Maine Woolens for suits, coats, dresses. 
~ Etheredge Samples 10¢. Florence Moody, Farmington, Maine. 
‘Tomahawk 
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PHOTO FINISHING 





WE INVITE COMPARISION 
BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE-SIZE PRINTS 


DEVELOPED AND PRINTED 


From Any 8 Exposure Roll.. ssaicnnieiemane 
From Any 12 Exposure Roll... acted 50c 
Additional Prints and Reprints, Each, 4c. 


Supplied in COLORFUL PLASTIC BOUND 
ALBUMS for only 10c extra per roll. 
Free 
VIRGINIA DARE PHOTO 
Dept. A, P. O. Box 7 Richmond, Va. 


Mailers Sent Upon Reque 








Finest Quality—only 25c per roll. Fast service, satis- 
faction guaranteed. You'll like Supertex life-time pic- 
tures. 6 of 8 exposure rolls developed and printed, 25c. 


Specials on enlargements. Send film, ask for free mailers 
and price list on all developing and kodak supplies. Over 
0 years producing highest quality photo finishing. Send 
jour film to Supertex Photo Service, Box 1166, Dallas, 
eXas. 





PHOTO FINISHING 
Something New . . . 8 Oversize Prints 
Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO 
size prints made and mounted in book-form indi- 
vidual album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 exposures 
50e. New FASTER service, higher quality with 
Electronics process. Over 12 years leading in su- 
perior photo finishing, always dependable, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for free mailers and prices 
on enlargements, fine grain developing, etc. CROWN 
STUDIOS, BOX 1223, DAL LA AS, TEXAS. 


double negative 








Discriminating Camera Fans — Eight exposure 
developed including 8 deckled edged prints, 25c. (¢ 
roll developed—Twin prints (2 of each negative) 35c. 
Or, 1 roll developed and 8 king size prints, 40c. Free 
mailers, valuable coupon offers, 24 hour service ‘ 
Photo Service, 414 Ray Building, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
Leader since 1920 


25c 8 EXPOSURE ROLL 
Fast Quality Photo Finishing Regular Size. 
JUMBO SIZE 35c. Free Roll Film First order 
from customer. 
CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 
MAIL ORDER PHOTO FINISHERS 


rolls 
1 














ATHENS TENNESSEE 

Rolls developed and all prints over-sized, 3. for 8 
exposures. Every print a beautiful, deckle edged en- 
largement. Add 4¢ each for each exposure over 8. Ke- 
prints 4c. Crown quality and service are unexcelled. Post 
ecard brings mailir envelopes. Crown Photo Service, 
Dept. IP, Augusta, Georgia 

Deckledge Reprints 3c. Reprints size as negative 


Se and oversize prints 
and printed 1 each 25c¢ 
ments for 50c. 4 8x10 for $1.00. Your favorite photo 
copied and 106 billfold pictures 65« Summers Studio, 
Unionvalle, Missouri. 


4c. 6 or & exposure roll developed 
3 5x7 enlarge- 


or 2 each for 35c. 3 





Ro " ro 
Prints, 
Free mailers. 
offers. 24 hour 
Crosse, Wis 


8 Exposure 


Bargains in Quality Finishing. 
€ Lifetime’’ 


ped and 8 glossy, deckle-edge 

: 16 prints, & Jumbo Prints, 
Credit for failures Valuable premium 
Service. Studios, Dept. N-90 a 


Two 4 x 6 Enlargements included with each roll 
veloped with this ad. 8&8 Jumbo, enlarged, prints 
exposures 45c; 16 exposures 50c; 20 exposures 
exposures $1.2 l(c package mounting corners 
Skrudland Electronics Co., River Grove, Illinois 

Special!! 12 Photo Christmas Cards made from 
favorite a... negative only St Eight Giant 

ged) prints from your roll or negatives 35¢; 12 or 

Quick Service Premium Coupons Free Mailers. 
Willard Studios, Box 3536C, Clevelan tl. ‘dnio. 








35e¢ 35ec. 
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Goods Stores 
and gingham 
Write 
Jetferson, 
Honest, reliable man 
good used machines on 
must have lot and small buniding. 
0. Box $27, Decatur, Illinois. 
*‘How to Make Money With Simple Cartoons’’—-A book 
everyone who likes to draw should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ Exchange, Dept. 
asant Hill, Ohio 


You 
direct 
for samples and prices. 


buy 
mill 


Attention Dry 
combed broadcloth 
fabrics sanforized. 
Fabrics Company 

Wanted 
handling 


tay now 
frem 
Miller 


South Carolina. 





who is interested in 
consignment basis; 


Jones Implement Co., 








OUR SERVICE IS GOOD—OUR 
JUMBO PRINTS ARE ABOVE 
AVERAGE QUALITY 


How do we know? Because that’s what our custom- 
ers all over Dixie tell us. Eight exposure roll film 
developed and eight Jumbo Prints Twelve ex- 
posure 5c. Sixteen exposure Tie Rerpints 4c, 
Every print is enlarged. Valuable premiums given, 
Mailing envelopes furnished. If you like to smile 
when you look at your photo prints, mail your 
film to 


SIR WALTER PHOTO SERVICE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 





Send 25c for 2 prints from each good negative on 6 or 
8 exposure rolls, or 1 print each on 12 or 16 exposure rolls, 
2 Enlarging Coupons will be given with your first roll. 
Double size, (Jumbo) prints made from your 8 exposure 





tolls, 35e. Addtional prints from 12 or 16 exposure rolls, 
fe per print. Reprints regular size, 3c each; double size, 
fe each. Camera Co., Box 1153-N, ‘Oklahoma City, Okla. 





OVERSIZE PRINTS—OVERNIGHT 
SERVICE—35c 
Films developed and 8 prints near postcard, 


only 35c¢. Electronic process, non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


oa. P, P.O. Box 4324 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 
~ Genuine 1 Velox ; fadeless deckledge Supertone | Prints. 
Koll finegrained developed and 1 set prints 25¢ 2 sets, 
Se. Three 4x6 enlargements 25c. Two 5x78 35¢. Four 
Christmas cards with envelopes from negative only 25c. 








Photoshop, PF234 Sweetwater, Texas. 

World's Biggest, Super DeLuxe Bargain! Roll de- 
‘eloped two finest 5 x 7 Enlargements, beautiful life- 
“me Prints, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed! Humphrey’ 8, 


Route 1, 

16 for 25c. Any stz undard 8 exposure roll developed with 
16 velox deckledge prints 25¢ lie package mounting 
rners and enlargement coupon free with this ad. Skrud- 
land, 6444-P Diversey, Chicago, Illinois. 

Two Sets of ““Deckledge” Prints from each eight ex- 
boeure roll finished 35c. Very finest quality. Deckledge 
feprints 3c each. Brown Photo Company, 1910—34 Emer- 
#2, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
— Be 

Eight, 12 or 16 exposure 
dlus tiny prints to make 16 per roil, 
with tiny prints. Mailers free 

igh Point, North Carolina. 


Speediest Service, highest quality 


Whitesburg, Georgia. 








roll developed and printed, 
30c. Reprints, 3c, 
Link Photo Service, 








6 or 8 Exposure 








Molt developed, high gloss prints 25¢ coin. Reprints 
tach. Eastern Photo Service, Box 340, Hopewell, V 
A a 
Special Trial Offer! Prints enlarged and bound in 
book form. 6-8 exposure roll, 25¢;12-16 exposure, 50c. 
all Studio, Dept. E, Box 275, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Any standard 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
mplete 35c, ine luding new fresh roll same size, with 
this ad. Free Film Co., River Grove, Hlinois. 


WY Giant Enlargements from your roll or negatives 25c 


gl offer); 16, 50e. Quality! Speed! Bond Studios, 
wt 735K, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


Fine-grain developing. 8 . 8 Velox prints, 35e; Reprints, 
pendable. Prompt. United Film Service, Chatte- 
4, Tennessee 


fe, 








We Sharpen Hair Clippers and 1d Animal She aring 
Blades, 50c a set postage extra. Mail them to Columbia 
Grinding Works, 1909 Main Street, Columbia, 8. C 
Work Boots—Handmade, leather lined all sizes; 
Cowboy Boots, several designs Catalog. Crichet 


Company, El Paso 6, Texas. 





3; also 
Boot 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 

Sell friends amazing 
Applique, Comic, 50 for $1.00 
Gift Wraps. All-Occasion 





Imagine—Extra cash for you! 
value Metallic, Felt 
Christmas Cards. Exclusive 
Assortments, Scented Stationery, Animated Books, Gifts. 
Profits to 1007. Special offers. Bonus. Write today for 
free samples Name Imprinted Christmas Cards, Napkins, 
Stationery, Feature assortments on approval and free cat- 
alog. Elmira Greeting Card Co. _Elmira, N. 


At Last! ; Christmas 








mething new and sensational in Christmas 








ecards. Show gorgeous satins, velours and metallics never 
before offered. Gets easy orde fast! Pays up to 100% 
cash profit. Free Samples of 30 Christmas cards with, 
name, 50 for $1.00 up. 80 Assortments. Personalized 


Items. 2 assortments 
Dept. 057-L, 


Book Matches 
on approval. 
St. Louis, 


Gift 
2801 Locust, 


and Stationery, 
Write Puro Co., 
Missouri 


Amazingly different and smart Christmas 
! Take easy orders for sensa- 
Pays up to 100° cash 
50 for $1.00, up. Big 
took Matches. Get 
Imprints free. Write 
Dept L-10, Minne- 


Brand New! 
Cards bring you big money 
tional new Christmas Cards. 
i Christmas Cards with Name 
Personal Stationery and 
assortments on approval, 
North Star, 31 Glenwood, 
Minnesota. 


apolis, St 
Make easy 
Ideal Home 


time, taking orders for 
Products. siggest profit, fastest selling, 
highest quality, lowest price line of flavors, spices, 
metics, remedies Experience unnecessary Make 
$10, $20 daily-—it’s up to you. Write for Free catalog. 
Learn how to get $2.50 worth of Ideal merchandise with- 
out cost. Ideal Home Products,, Dept. 50-E, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas 


Sell New Christmas 


full or spare 


: 


money, 











Greetings. Just call on friends 
and neighbors. Show latest’ 1950 Christmas Greetings— 
Smartest Stationery — Folksy Gifts at quick-to-sell 
prices. Home demonstrator does all selling. Make $1, 
$2, and more per call. Nothing like it. New idea. Yours 
free, if-you send name, age, address at once to Thomas 
Terry Studios, 302 Union Avenue, _Westfield, Mass. 


anes Your Own Business on Credit. ‘Always 3 your own 
boss. 1,554 Dealers, sold $5,000 to $26,500 in 1948; their 
average $6,742. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Sales experience not needed to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
businees backed by world-wide industry. Write Rawleigh 
Co., Dept. I-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn 

Amazing Offer — $40.00 is yours for 
boxes Christmas Cards. And this can be 








selling only 50 
done in a single 











day. Free samples. Other leading boxes on approval. 
Many surprise items No experience needed. Free 
samples personalized Christmas cards, stationery, nap- 
kins. Write today. costs nothing to try. Cheerful 
Card Co., 1633 White Plains, N. Y. 

Big Money Taking Orders: Shirts, ties, sox, pants, 
jackets, sweaters, shoes, uniforms, etc. Sales equipment 
free. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod 4922-AA Lin- 
coln, Chicago. 

Up to $50.00 in a “week and tailored suit for yourself 
without paying one cer Write for plan. Progress 
Tailoring Co., Dept. J 3. Congress & Throop, Chicago 





7. Illinois 
New Bathroom 
odors bathroom, kitchen. 
on trial. Kristee 155, j ae 
‘Like pretty flowers, bulbs? See ads under these head- 
ings on the first classified page. You may safely patron- 
ize Progressive Farmer advertise rs. 


Deodorizer. Hangs on wall. Banishes 
Lightning seller. Samples sent 
Akron, Ohio. 


Shine Shoes Without ‘‘Polish.’’ New Invention. Light- 
ning seller. Shoes gleam like mirror, Samples sent on 
trial. Kristee 154, Akron, Ohio. 























AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Raise money for yourself, 
friends Metallic Christmas Cards, Wrappings, Children’s 
Books, Gifts, Novelties. Big profits. Bonus. Request 
feature samples on approval, free samples Name Imprint- 
ed Christmas Cards, Stationery, Napkins, free Catalog 
and free Selling Guide. New England Art Publishers, 
North Abington 257, Mass. 


ot, 


Double your money or better 
Gibson's Big ‘5 Bottle Food Flavor Deal.’ Premium 
Deals and 200 other well-known Household oh ee 
Particulars, sample leading product Free. Write Ww 


your club or church. Sell 





Men Women. selling 




















Gibson Company, Dept. 0029, Indianapolis 6, Ind 
Fullfashion Nylons, $1.00 dozen; Socks, dozen; 
Combs, 20c dozen; Rayon Panties, $3.50 Men's 
Underwear, $3.50 dozen; Chenille Spreads, ; Quilt 
Tops, *. Sample Razor Blade; complete Stock List, 


Sibert Wholesale, Chattanooga 4, Tennessee. 

Free Samples. Big profits showing amazing Glow- 
In- The-Dark specialties. Hfouse numbers, pictures, 
plastic noveltie ashtrays, keyholders, religious and 
nursery objec ete. Madison Plastics, 303 Fourth 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y¥ 

~ Make Money Easy. $5.00 for selling only ten 21 Christ- 
mas Card boxes. Also Metallic and Plastic cards, Per- 
sonalized cards and Stationery, Note Paper and Weep 
pings. Send for samples. Howard P. Ellis, Dept. PF- 




















$50.00 easily made in spare time 1 sensational new 
name 




















imprinted Christmas Cards. 50 sell for only $1.00. 
Not obtainable elsewhere. Big Profit. Write for free 
samples. Kit on approval. Regal Greetings, Hazel 
Park 78, Michigan. 

Farmers! Make More Money. Your own boss. Out- 
side work. Steady year-round. 200 farm-home necess- 
ities. No experience necessary. We and help you. 
For details write Rawleigh’s, Dept. 2-PGF, Free- 
port, Illinois 

Wanted Salesmen-Saleswomen—Sell Roses, Shrubs, 
Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beautiful 


book showing each item in natural color. Write for de- 











Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 
PATENTS—INVENTIONS 
Inventors—Without obligation, write for information 
explaining the steps you should take to secure a Patent 
on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered Patent 





Attorney, 229 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 
PAINT 

Paint—Titanium formula, Outside White; Stays white. 
Won't peel. Will last for years. $1.85 a gallon in fives. 
Sample pint, 50c. Postpaid. Lilly White Paint Co., 
158 North Central Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
MASTER A TRADE WITH A FUTURE 
REGISTER NOW!!! 
Thorough courses in: Automobile Mechanics, Diesel 


Mechanics, Motor Tune-Up, Auto Body and Fender 
Refrigeration, Radio, Welding, Etc. Modern Equip- 
ment and Buildings, Room and Board Accommoda- 
tions. Write for free literature. 
Fully Accredited to Train Veterans 
Thirty Years’ Experience Training Men. 
NASHVILLE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Dept. 237, Y¥.M.C.A. Bldg. 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
“‘How to Break and Train Horses’’ A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free: no obliga- 














tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept 39, Plea ant Hill, Ohio. ; 

Make Up to $35-$45 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 





De 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


School of Nursing, D , Chicago. 









Nationally Advertised Saw Chain Dealerships Open 
Chain fits all makes, models of power saws. Guaranteed 
patented. User acceptance nationwide t your share 


No ‘“‘professional’’ 
Write for details, 


of this profitable replacement market. 
filing experience, equipment necessary. 
































tails. Howard W. Ford Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. rong area served and power saw background. Oregon 
Need Extra Cash? Get it selling Blair's unusual line Saw peers» =EC —— Dept. 2712 N. Mississippi Ave- 
of household and food products. Every housewife a pros- nue, Portlane een. 
pent Send for samples Free. Write Blair, Dept. 21FS, Farmers! Home Owners! Save dollars on Fence, 
synehburg, Virginia. Paint, Building Materials, Appliances, Farm Equip- 
Cash waiting for you! Collect big advance commis- ment, Hardware, Clothing, Plumbing. All in the 
sions selling exclusive cork-cushioned shoes. Free out- new Jim Brown Catalog. Packed with over 15,000 out- 
fit and selling guide. Concordian Shoes, N-2 West Con- standing values! Over 61 years in business! Write to- 
cord, Massachusetts day for your Free Catalog. Brown Fence and Wire 
= " —a — —_—__——_ Division, Dept. KT, Memphis Tenn 
Free! Let me send you food and household products to | —— ————_—_---.- 
test in your home. Tell your friends, make money. Rush | Save money on Army, Navy and Factory Surplus. Write 
name. Zanol, Dept. 8021-K, Richmond Street, Cin- | today for new 60-page illustrated Catalog. Tennusa Sales 
cinnati 3, Ohio Co., Dept. AG, 1451 Market, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Exceptional earnings selling famous Bostonian Shirts. Hus-Kee Tractor Tool Boxes. Large size for big tools, 
Spare time, full time, sideline. Sales kit, actual fabrics, heavy steel Order from dealer. Metal Box Co., Val- 
Free Bostonian, 89 Bickford, Dept. A-17, Boston 30, paraiso, Indiana. : 
Massachusetts. _ . - . . — — Reconditioned “Typewriter Bargains. Free Catalog. 
Fruit Trees for Sale Salesmen wanted. Write to Dixie Service, King, North Carolina 
Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. ° Concord, Ga. _ ~ - ey 
Cloth Agents Wanted. Send for free samples. P. A. TIMBER KILLER 
Tallent, Maiden, North Carolina _ GUARANTEED 
Make $50 00 eas ity. quickly. Write Holiday Card Co., “« > ~ 
Elmsford 7, New Yor SURE SHOT” KILLS TREES 
| 
An i n ize — t 5 Days 
AUCTIONEERING y Species ond Size — 5 to 55 Doy 
: : Seldom Takes Longer Than 15 Days 
Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- a 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home Quickly Kills Tree and Roots 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- Prevents Sprouts 
eering, Box 39, Decat Indiana. 
en Halt Auction’ Sichool Fort Beith Avkansan: STUMPS, SPROUTS, HEDGES, SCRUBS, 
fort Smith Auction School, Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
Course includes Tobacco Auctioneering. Term soon. Vet- KILLED RAPIDLY FOR CLEARANCE 
eran Approved. Affords Good Crops Same Year 
Learn Auctioneering Term soon. Free catalog. Write for Particulars. 
Reis h Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. . 
~ Learn Auctioneering. Write National Auction Insti- SURE SHOT CORP. 
tute, Box S8P’F, College Station, Texas. Dept. 4 Memphis 2 
P. O. Box 2433 Tennessee 
FERTILIZER 


Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has us i 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, 





Tenn. 





TOBACCO 
Postpaid — Good Scrap Chewing, 10 pounds, 
Smoking, $2.00. Wholesale Tobacco Co., Dresden, 


$2.25; 
Tenn 





HELP WANTED 


Start Your Own Business on Credit. 
boss. 1,554 Dealers, sold $5,000 to $26, 
average $6,742. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Sales experience not needed to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by. wo rid-wide industry. Write Rawleigh 
Dept. I-U Memphis, Tenn. 


Your profit maker is ready! Give 
chanical pencil to every customer who 
our beautiful Christmas cards. Start 
once Send $1.00 for sample set 
you are not delighted Clayton Advertising, 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
Earn $3.00 Hour Spare Time—Sell Sunshine's 
tiful, Exclusive Christmas Cards. 21 Nationally Famous 
French Folders, $1.00; 24 Evergreen Cards, 24 lined 
envelopes, $1.00; 50 Imprints, $1.25. Many more. 
Samples on approval Write for Sunshine’s Complete 
Sales K Free Imprint Folders. Sunshine Art Studios, 

Dept. P 115 Fulton Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


Money in Christmas Cards. Sell friends gorgeous new 
21-Card Assortments. Make 50c on the $ Embossed 
Name-Imprinted Christmas Cards, 50 for $1. Big line. 
Free Imprint Samples, Assortments on approval. Charm 
Cards, 393 Peachtree, N.E., Dept 504, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sell dresses from New York $5.9: up Fifth Avenue 
New York firm desires women to sell new dresses, suits 
hosiery. Seen in ‘‘Vogue,"’ ‘Mademoiselle. 
commissions. Write for sample book Modern 
Manner, 260NP Fifth Avenue, New York. 


New kind of sheer — Nylon Hosiery, snag-resist: ant, 


longer wearing. Verfect pe rsonal fit. Fast profits taking 


Always your own 
500 in 1948; their 





me- 
ot 


a free two-tone 
orders a box 
making money at 
Money returned if 
Cardiff, N. J. 





Beau- 


























orders. Kush name for Free Sample Stocking. American 
Mills Dept. 380, Indianapolis 7, Ind 

~~Absolutely Free! Big package actual sample fabrics 
and style presentation of dresses, lingerie, hosiery, etc. 
Take orders. Commissions big. Send no money. Melville 
Co., Dept. 5657, Cincinnati 3, Ohio. 





you Gorgeous 
with dress 


and amazing plan, giving 
cost. Rush name today 


Free Samples, 
Dress without penny 














size. Harford, Dept. C-335, Cincinatti 25, Ohio. | 
HONEY 

New Crop Honey—Comb Honey—Case six £ 
pound Jars, ; Case twelve 24%-pound Jars, $7.5 

tracted—-Cast eight 5-pound Jars, $6.50; Case twelve 
2-pound Jars, $6.00; 60-pound Can, $9.00 ¥F.0.B. York 
Bee Company, Box 300, Jesup, Georgia. 

New Honey: Choice clover, New York’s finest; 60 Ib. 
can $7.80; case of six 5-th. pails, $5.70. Delicious Buck- 
wheat; 60 Ib. can $6.00; case of six 5-tb. pails $5.10; all 
F.0O.B Sold by ton or pail. 


Prompt shipment guaranteed 
Y 


Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, N 





Delicious Chunk Comb Honey. Guaranteed finest 
quality. Six five pound jars, $8.50. Shipped daily from— 
Hallman’s H Farm, ackshear, Georgia 










famous clover honey: 5 pounds $i. 50 post- 
for quantity prices. Morris Black, Defoe, Ky. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Learn how to protect your invention. 
**Patent Guide’ containing detailed information concern- 
ing patent protection and procedure together with ‘‘Rec- 
ord of Invention’’ form will be forwarded upon request— 
without obligation. We are registered to practice before 
the U. Patent Office and prepared to serve you in 
handling your patent matters Clarence A. O'Brien & 
Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 027-G 
District National Building, Washington, D. Cc. 





entucky’ 
paid Writ 





Inventors: 




















WANTED TO BUY 

Will puy faney price ivr 
design, any item, es 
Also will buy punch 
Contact J. L. Dunn, 


Wanted—Colored Glassware. 
blue or purple glass with grape 
pecially punch bowls and water sets 
bowls, water sets in orange color. 
I’. O. Box 25, Fairfield, Alabama 

Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Government 
licensed. Rose Smelting Company, 29-PF East Madison, 
Chicago. 











Wanted—To buy ‘farm with tobacco allotment. Box727 
Lumberton, North Carolina. 
Buy More U. 8S. Savings Bonds. Everytime we buy ea 


bond we help a little to keep down inflation that monster 
which destroys the buying power of our savings. 








ARE YOU MOVING 
THIS MONTH? 


OUR MAILING list is prepared 
30 days ahead of the mailing of 
each issue and it will be neces- 
sary that you notify us at least 
four weeks in advance of any 
change ir your address to insure 
your receiving a copy of the cur- 
rent issue. 


Please note. Duplicate copies can- 
not be sent. The Post Office will 
not forward copies unless you pro- 
vide extra postage. 


Send your_old address with the 
new, enclosing, if possible, the ad- 
dress label taken from your last 
copy of The Progressive Farmer. 
Send your change of address at 
least four weeks in advance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas 
Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tens. 














trengthening 
Vital MME TACIT 


We Can Yet 
Save World 


spreading into World War III?” 
Millions of Americans are asking this 
question. And for an answer we may well consider 
both the shame and the glory of our Korean situation. 





“Hs: can we prevent the Korean War from 


Its glory is found in a world-wide resistance to 
aggression. Its shame is that all of us here in America 
have done so little to prevent this outbreak of war. 
Even our churches and Christian leaders have done 
all too little in this Think, for example, 
how little our religious denominations have done 
about war as compared with their crusades about the 
infinitely less disastrous curses of 
liquor, gambling, and divorce. And 
we must also think of the shame 
of all political parties in this matter. 
We see Republican Senators reject- 
ing the efforts of Woodrow Wilson 
to establish a League of Nations 
and so make World War I “a war 
to end war” as he promised Amer- : 
ica it would be. We see the Dem- ee ee 
ocratic Party no longer making any 

fight for the League of Nations issue after the deaths 
of Wilson and Newton Baker. We see United States 
Senators of both parties refusing even to have the 
United States join a World Court for the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. 


respect. 


A Supreme Court of Nations 

Then came another World War—a second World 
War through whose appalling cost in blood and tears 
and treasure, Almighty God, it seems to me, was say- 
ing to America: “You and your sons and daughters 
can never be safe from the scourge and terrors of war 
until you also help save other nations and other na- 
tions’ sons and daughters from the terrors of war.” 

How could we then—and how can we yet—save our 
nation and other nations from the scourge of war? 
Most people would agree with this basic answer: 
“Nearly all human beings have disputes with other 
human beings. The only way they are ever kept at 
peace is by having impartial courts to settle these dis- 
putes—courts backed by the power of national gov- 
ernments—to enforce their decrees. Similarly, 
there will always be disputes between nations. The 
only way they can ever be kept at peace is by having 
some equivalent of an impartial Supreme Court of 
Nations to settle these disputes . . . backed by the 
power of an international organization to enforce its 
decrees or judgments. 

So after World War U the “United Nations” 
organization was set up to judge disputes between 
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“Will the Korean War spread 
Not 


if we properly strengthen the 


into another World War?” 


United Nations as here indicated. 


By CLARENCE POE 


President and Editor 


nations—but not given clear-cut power to enforce its 
decisions. What is the shame of the Korean incident? 
It is that the nations had not sooner set up some sort 
of Supreme Court of Nations with power to say to 
any offender, “Thus far shalt thou come, but no far- 
ther.” What is the glory of the Korean incident? It 
is that here for the first time in human history an or- 
ganization representing practically all the nations of 
the world declared that it not only had a right to de- 
clare a nation guilty, but a duty to punish that nation 
by the combined powers of all Humanity—the duty 
not only to denounce aggression but to resist aggres- 
sion with blood. 


Four Things We Must Do 


Before Korea we had the Rule of Might between 
nations. After this we must have the Reign of Law. 


It is the glory of America that we could--and did— 
take the lead in challenging the aggressor nation in 
this case. Now what must we do not only to give 
America a military victory but give all Humanity “a 
new birth of freedom”—that freedom from war with- 
out which no other freedoms are ever safe? These 
four things, it seems to me:— 


1. We must nail it to the mast as the supreme principle 
of all our foreign policy hereafter, 1) that all disputes 
between nations must be settled by the United Nations 
and 2) that it must have ample police power to enforce 
its decisions. 

2. We must not surrender to the spineless pessimism 
of those who say, “Russia is determined to rule the world 
and will inevitably fight America sometime.” We must 
not commit the folly of being left to fight Russia alone. 
Rather we must so strengthen the UN that any aggression 
by Russia will be resisted by all free nations of the world. 

3. We must not commit the folly of thinking we can 
ignore the neutral nations of the world. As we have said 
before, there are 700 million people on Russia’s side, 700 
million on our side, and 700 million others in India, In- 
donesia, Scandinavia, etc., who are neutral. We must 
win them by making the UN a great agency not only for 
world peace but for world recovery and reconstruction— 


First home of the UN, New York City: 50-foot flagpoles flying the colors of the 59 member 
states form a circle in front of the meeting hall. UN will soon move to new location. 
















either by the McMahon Plan or some other plan designed 
not merely to help our Marshall Plan friends in Europe 
but the backward and poverty-stricken millions in Asia 
and Africa. 

4. We must make a clear distinction between 1) “Com. 
munist aggression” which we must constantly oppose and 
2) the right of any peace-loving nation to try inside 
its own borders any sort of economic system it wants, 
If we do this, there is yet a chance that we may win 
to our side many millions in India, Indonesia, China, and 
the satellite nations of Eastern Europe. Many of these 
share the views of Yugoslavia’s Tito. He wants a differs 
ent economic system from our own but shares our hatred 
of Russia’s tyranny and totalitarianism. 


What We Are Fighting For 


In conclusion, we should admit that our own Gov- 
ernment has made many and grievous mistakes since 
World War II. The greatest of these has been our 
failure to actively, constantly, and aggressively recog- 
nize and strengthen the United Nations. “The United 
Nations is the hope of the world,” said General 
George C. Marshall when Secretary of State. Yet this 
“hope of the world” has been all too often bypassed 
or ignored when it should have been recognized, con- 
sulted, and used. When the Hydrogen Bomb was dis- 
covered, all the member nations of UN should have 
been called to a UN assembly, and President Truman 
should have told them of its colossal possibility for 
destroying the human race and asked UN action for 
its control. When our flyers disappeared in the North 
Atlantic, we should have asked UN to act as an im- 
partial jury to investigate and report instead of acting 
on our own. And months ago we should have ap- 
proved the McMahon Plan or any better plan for 
making the United Nations the agency for a world- 
wide program of world peace and world recovery. 






































All our nation’s past errors, however, are water over 
the dam. The gratifying fact is that at long last the 
United Nations was called on to act in the Korean 
case—and did act. President Truman did at last get 
on the right track, and we must back him to the hilt. 

We are now fighting not merely to conquer a mili- 
tary opponent of the United States. Rather we aré 
fighting for the principle 1) that the peace of every 
nation is the concern of all nations and 2) that thosé 
who start a war must face not only the condemn& 
tion but the military power of all nations. No mattet 
how great the cost of our intervention in Korea, if # 
makes all nations give the UN the power not only t0 
convict but to punish guilty nations, it will be worth 
all its cost. By thus strengthening the United Nations 
(with whatever curbing of veto power this neces 
tates), we can preserve the peace of the world. 
there is no other way by which it can be preser 
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Greyhound brings you a BUMPER CROP of 





BARGAINS in 
GROUP TRIPS TO 
FALL EVENTS 


They cost less! They’re full of fun! Grey- 
hound Charter trips will keep your crowd 
together, take your group direct to its 
destination, offer more freedom and re- 
laxation all the way. Try a Fall group 
trip by Greyhound-—like one of these: 
@ To the State or County Fair 

@ To the World Series 

@ To a convention or reunion 

@ To a Great City for sightseeing 

@ To a big-time football game 

@ To a harvest festival 

@ To an amusement park 

@ To Farm organization meetings 

d Charter trips make ideal en- 

= for granges, 4-H clubs, ladies’ 
organizations, and school classes. See your 
Greyhound agent for arrangements. 
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BARGAINS in 
ROUND-TRIp FARES 


Everyone know. 
Way tickets say 

ut now comy 
Greyhound fre 





Ss that Greyhound one- 
ve money every mile , , 
pare these round-trips by 


2m _ typi é 
and see how you “ae — our 
FARGO, N.D.—MINNEAPOLIs “Tee + “ Be “ 
FRESNO, CALIF.—SAN FRANCISCO 3.05 er 
WENATCHEE, WASH.—SEATTLE. 3.00 = 
WATERLOO, lOWA—LOs ANGELES . 32.45 - 
SALINA, KAN.— DENVER. a re 8.50 a 
LAKELAND, FLA.—WASHINGTON . 18.15 ps 
LANCASTER, PA.—NEW YORK CiTy 3.20 — 
BANGOR, ME.—BOSTON. — 5.20 7 
DECATUR, ALA.—NEW ORLEANS . : 7.30 a 
Proven 0.— DETROIT. ora a 2.55 re 
0, TEX.—sr. Louis | 
DYERSBURG, TENN.—CHICAGO. 4 4 4 
WATERTOWN, N.Y.—SYRACUSE P 1.60 = 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—CHICAGO ‘ 2.45 4 
WINCHESTER, VA.— CINCINNATI ; 9.55 wa 


(U.S, transportation tax extra 
to change.) 
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The biggest and best bargains in t 
your nearest Greyhound station 
rounded up hundreds and hundreds of 
travel features most delightful in Fall. 
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ravel are now ready for you at 

- . because Greyhound has 
trips, tours, and special 
Here are choice samples: 

















BARGAINS in 
EXPENSE-PAID TOURS 











Here are just a few examples of many, 
many Amazing America Tours by Grey- 
hound! These exciting pleasure trips in- 
clude transportation, hotels, and special 
sightseeing—all planned in advance! 

































NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE, 7 Days .... 2.2... $ 46.55 
FLORIDA CIRCLE, WDays. . . 2... 2, 72.10 
LOS ANGELES-CATALINA,6 Days. ......., 24.65 
A 25.05 
agg gong ee gine 12.00 
SALT LAKE CITY, 3 Days. . . 2... ecococoe OS 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,4 Days... ....... 19.75 
EVERGREEN CIRCLE, 3 Days. ......... 21.85 
DETROIT, 3 Days . Se ee ae ee ae 12.10 
COLONIAL VIRGINIA, 6 A eee 40.45 
LAS VEGAS-HOOVER DAM, 3 Oe aces ee ie 9.25 
MEXICO, 12 Days . o~2es @ as ee 124.85 
| (A special escorted Tour from San Antonio) 
REET eters Rene 50.50 


(By bus from Miami to Key West, airplane to Cuba.) 





To these Tour prices, add Greyhound round-trip fare 
from your city. U.S. tax extra. Prices subject to change. 
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FREE! “Amazing America” Tour Folder for Fall Trips 
Greyhound Information Center, 


Send me your free folder describin 
trips and vacations, 


ani ti rit ane es) Ta 


105 Ww. Madison, Chicago 2, Ill, 
9g more than 50 pre-planned pleasure 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN 









HIS VOICE is in demand around the clock—network radio. . 
ances... motion pictures... 
California . . 


* "MY VOICE IS MY LIVING... 
sae YAUGUI? Mone 


Vaughn Monroe is the singingest band leader in the U. S. A. 





RADIO AND RECORDING STAR : 


... $0 itS only 
common sense that 
| smoke the cigarette that 
agrees with my throat 


. theater appear- 
dance dates (over 100 last year) from Maine to 
. plus recording hit tunes that sell in the millions of copies. 


NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT ON 30-DAY TEST OF CAMEL SMOKERS... 


Not | of th t irritati 
* Yes, these were the findings of noted throat specialists 
after a total of 2,470 weekly examinations of the 
4 throats of hundreds of men and women who smoked 


Make a Note... Remember Your Throat! 


VOICE COACH George Grif- 
fin: ‘““My career asks a lot 
from my throat. Thanks 
to the 30-Day Test, I 
found the cigarette that 
agrees with my throat — 
mild, flavorful Camels!” 


HOUSEWIFE Mrs. Jane 
Christman: “I don’t use 
my voice for a living, but 
throat irritation doesn’t 
go with me either, 
Camels for me—they 
agree with my throat!” 


SHIP-TO-SHORE RADIO DIS- 
PATCHER Donald Minor: 
“On my job, cigarette 
mildness is important. I 
stick to Camels, They're 
a real mild, good-tasting 
cigarette!” 





Camels —and only Camels—for 30 consecutive days. 


Make your own 
50-Day Camel 


in your ““T-ZONE” 
(T for Throat—T for Taste) 


R. J, Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


